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A FAMILY HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The only event that marked the holidays was 
Mrs. Gask's giving her grand annual supper- 
party. 

The fuss that she was in for days beforehand 
is not to be told. The preparations lasted a 
week at least. Such beating of eggs and sifting 
of sugar ! Such agony when John Simpson the 
carrier came from Kendal, and forgot to bring 
the parcel of groceries she had sent for — such 
confabulations with Mrs. Milwood, whom she had 
taken into her confidence, as to what dishes 
should be prepared for supper. 

Once during that eventful week I went to 
the house to take the newspaper. I was shewn 
into the parlour, and asked to sit down "till missis 
could coom." It was ft raw, cold day, the fire had 
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died out, and there was not even a book to be- 
guile the time with. Nothing but Mrs. Gask's 
knitting ; the pen, ink, and note-case, on the 
side-table; with the pocket-dictionary and 
almanac on one side, the Bible and prayer- 
book on the other. Mrs. Gask belonged to the 
old-fashioned school, and did not patronise 
literature. 

I was getting heartily tired of my own com- 
pany, and very cold, when little Mabel, the 
sole maid, came in with, " Please, Miss Neville 
missis says, would you mind walking into t' kit- 
chen ? Mrs. Milwood's there, an' they're boath 
busy." 

" Not at all, Mabel." 

So I followed into the bright little kitchen. 
The clear fire glowed in the well-polished stove. 
The brick floor was spotless, the tables and dress- 
er white as brush and sand could make them. 
Rows of well-dusted plates and dishes decorated 
the dresser shelves, and there was a whole regi- 
ment of burnished pots, pans, and kettles below, 
delightful to the eye of a housewife. There I 
found the two housekeepers, in as full enjoy- 
ment as an author when he concludes a work 
he knows must sell ; as country gentlemen when 
they flush a fine covey of young birds ; or when 
the dogs find at once, and the scent lies well, 
across a good ridmg country. 
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There they stood in grave deliberation. Mrs. 
Milwood had borrowed Mabel's coarse linen 
apron, and tied it over her gown ; her sleeves 
were tucked up to her elbows, her expansive 
face flushed, and hot with exertion and excite- 
ment. Mrs. Gask stood beside her in an old, 
thrice-turned, rusty black silk dress, well pow- 
dered with flour, and a checked apron over it ; 
her fat arms were only bare half-way to the 
elbow, for her gown was old, and she had grown 
Ftouter since it was made, and the sleeves 
wouldn't go any higher ; her wig was askew, so 
was her cap, and she had one of the late Mr. 
Gask's port-wine coloured pocket-handkerchiefs, 
spotted with red, tied loosely round her neck in 
lieu of neckerchief or collar. 

Between them lay an open cookery book, and 
a manuscript one a little beyond ; flour, eggs, 
butter, and condiments of various sorts be- 
spread the table. " How d'ye do, my dear ? " 
said the first, much too busy to shake hands with 
me. 

** I thought you'd excuse my asking you to 
come in here, my dear," said Mrs. Gask ; " you 
see we're so busy." 

" Oh ! I know she won't mind it ; how are 
you all at home, my dear," said Mrs. Milwood, 
giving me a momentary glance, and then return- 
ing instantly to her studies. 

b2 
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"You see, my dear — the receipts don't agree. 
My receipt says a pound and a half of butter to 
be worked with the hand to a cream, nine eggs 
well beat. I can beat them while you consider the 
matter over, but I know no receipt equals mine. 
I got it fi:om Mrs. Hanby. She had it from 
Lady Carlisle's confectioner — it never fails when 
it's made properly." So saying, she broke the 
eggs in the most dexterous and scientific man- 
ner, with a single blow upon the edge of the 
basin, and with an air of determination that would 
have befitted a general preparing to blow up a 
mine ; she then took up two iron forks, and beat 
away vigorously. Mrs. Gask put on her specta- 
cles, and began muttering the two receipts over to 
herself: " ^Nine eggs,' mine says six — ^a pound 
and a half of flour,' — I think I'll try your re- 
ceipt, Mrs. Milwood, your cakes always are so 
good." 

" Very well, my dear Mrs. Gask; then, while 
you weigh the fllour and sugar, I'll beat the 
butter." 

"Here, my dear" — to me — "young peo- 
ple should learn everything about housekeeping. 
Take these forks and beat the eggs, they ought 
not to be allowed to settle, or the cake will be 
heavy. Dear me ! dear me I can't you beat an 
egg ? Poor child ! I pity you. What will be- 
come of you if you marry ? You must come to 
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me for a month beforehand, to learn to make 
puddings and paste, and such things. Every 
mistress of a house ought to be able to do things 
of this kind, or how can she teach her ser- 
vants ? " 

'* Ay, how indeed ?" chimed in Mrs. Gask, 
brandishing her roller, " but it's the same with 
ladies as servants now-a-days ; they're too fine 
to do anything useful. I daresay Mr. Trevor, 
now, never thinks of having his daughter taught 
how to make light puff paste or a cake, or any- 
thing of the sort, with all his talk about the 
necessity of eddication. I don't know what the 
world will come to soon, with these fine new- 
fangled schemes. Give me the eddication which 
makes a woman a good mistress of a house or a 
good servant," said Mrs. Gask, crunching the 
sugar with redoubled energy and an air of de- 
termination that in her house, and in her time 
at least, things should be well done, and sugar 
properly pounded. " Law, my dear, how 
awk'ard you are ; you'll upset them eggs — and 
eggs is a penny a-piece now." 

" No, I won't," said I stoutly, for I felt that 
my character was at stake; "my mother is a 
capital manager, and I feel an incipient genius 
for cooking, though its development has hitherto 
been prevented by unfortunate circumstances. 
I shall stay and see the cake made, that I may 
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know how to make one myself — that is, if Mrs. 
Gask will allow me." 

" To be sure, my dear. Pray, stay. I always 
did think you a sensible young woman." 

" That's right, my dear Elizabeth," said Mrs. 
Milwood, her ample face beaming with bene- 
volent approbation. *^It gives me gret plea- 
sure to see young people anxious to improve 
themselves ; and some knowledge of cookery is 
as necessary to the comfort of a household, 
where the husband is not rich, as all your 
accomplishments — indeed, more so ; and if you 
marry a rich man, the having it will do you no 
harm. My dear, if Mrs. Trevor can spare 
you, next summer when Fm preserving, or 
likes to let Ellen come with you, I shall have 
gret pleasure in teaching you to make pre- 
serves." 

So I stayed and beat the eggs, saw the cake 
made, and heard the consultations as to whether 
we were to have custards and Rhenish cream, 
or custards and wine jelly, a tipsy cake, or only 
jaune and blanc-manger. The whole programme 
of the supper was drawn out for my especial 
benefit ; and I was even let into the secret that 
the jelly glasses did not match, six of them be- 
longing to Mrs. Milwood, and six to Mrs. Gask; 
but it was hoped that when they were all filled, 
and on the supper-table, no one would observe 
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the difference in their height. I suggested that 
custards and wine jelly would be better than 
custards and Rhenish cream — because, as the 
jelly was stiflf, and was always heaped above the 
glasses, it would remedy the misfortune of the 
glasses being different in size ; which suggestion 
was received with great approbation, as proving 
me to have a native talent for household arrange- 
ments, though as yet lamentably undeveloped 
and uncultivated. 

Mrs. Milwood rubbed her hands, her visage 
expanded to its broadest smile, as she declared, 
'* she foresaw she should have an excellent 
pupil." There was nothing on earth she prided 
herself on so much as doing good to any one, or 
improving them in either body or soul. 

At last I bethought me it was near dressing 
time, and I hurried home, lest I should be too 
late for dinner. 

I know very well it will be said I haven't 
introduced my reader into very genteel society, 
although I said Mr. Trevor was a man of birth 
and fashion. To this I reply, first, that the 
date of my story is three-and-thirty years ago ; » 
next, that I am describing society as it then ' 
existed in small secluded country villages in the ' 
north of England ; and, thirdly, that though 
Mrs. Gask, having been born, as she said 
herself, " before the days of eddication," did 
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sometimes mispronounce her words and 
confound her tenses, she as well as my other 
dramatis personoe were all descendants of good 
old families — true gentlemen and gentlewomen 
in every sense of the words, though not modern 
men of the world, or fine ladies. 

Lastly, this was the sphere in which circum- 
stances compelled Mr. Trevor to revolve, like a 
mighty planet surrounded by lesser ones — ^not 
the one he would have chosen or preferred. 
Most of these persons were his parishioners, 
with whom he deemed it polite to be friendly, 
for he courted popularity. But he found no 
pleasure in Mrs. Milwood's christening dinner 
or Mrs. Gask's supper-party ; he thought them 
great bores, and wished himself away all the 
time he was at them. His pleasure lay in 
visiting Howard-House, Mauleverer-Court, and 
other mansions of the great. To such houses 
Mrs. Trevor rarely, and always unwillingly, 
accompanied him ; but there of course they did 
not take me, their hired governess! Cela va 
sans dire. 

I describe the sort of society which I saw as 
I saw it, and I'm sorry I can't treat you to any 
lords or countesses ; but, as my aunt Joan ob- 
served regarding the bow-windowed house, 

" I always had a low taste." 

It's quite true; I acknowledge it; I plead 
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guilty to it. Nature did not mean me for a fine 
lady. 

The artificial smoothness and polish, the con- 
ventional modes of speech and thought, the 
vapid inanity and important trifling of great 
people in a great country house, weary me. I 
would rather beat eggs in the kitchen with Mrs. 
Milwood and Mrs. Gask. 

The grand day dawned at last. I was busy 
as usual, giving Ellen her music lesson, when 
James tapped at the door, and opening it, said, 
" If you please. Miss Neville, Mrs. Gask wishes 
to speak with you — she's in the dining-room." 

I ran downstairs into the room ; there she 
sat, just as she was on the cake-making day, 
except the checked apron. Over all she had 
thrown a large Scotch shawl, which she flattered 
herself hid all deficiencies; round her neck 
peeped up, without leave, a part of the port- 
wine coloured handkerchief ; and as she laid her 
hand on my arm, in agitation, I discovered she 
had not had time to pull down her gown sleeves, 
though she had hastily drawn on a pair of 
garden gloves, the first, I suppose, that came to 
hand. Of course I took care not to see all this ; 
I didn't notice that her bonnet was put on 
awry, or that her wig looked frowsy and untidy. 
Why should I? Didn't I know that at that 
very moment her best wig was lying, done up in 
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ciirl-papers, under the lead pincushion on the 
chest of drawes in her bed-room ; and didn't I 
know she would come out in the evening in all 
the glories of a crimson satin gown, of a fashion 
some seven years passed, and a blue turban 
spangled with gold ! — when I should no more 
remember the tumbled, befloured, bestained 
Mrs. Gask before me, than one thinks of the 
caterpillar when admiring the gay painted 
butterfly. 

" Oh, my dear ! " exclaimed she, putting her 
hand on my arm, " them servants ! they're 
enough to break a body's heart; only think, 
when I come to set out my supper-table, this 
morning, and took down my tumblers, there 
were only four as wasn't cracked, and me going 
to have sixteen to supper. You see my sight 
isn't over good, and that artful hussy Mabel, 
when she broke 'em, put all the cracked ones 
behind upon the shelf; and I thought of course 
I'd enough — a dozen and a-half cut glass 
tumblers had I last Christmas, and now this 
blessed day I've only four. If she'd only told 
me, I could have sent last week, by the carrier, 
to match 'em at Kendal ; but to let it go to the 
very last morning, when she knew I was going to 
have company. But I'll be even with her, for 
she shall pack to-morrow, as sure as my name's 
Jane Gask. So I've come to ask you if you 
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thought Mrs. Trevor would lend me some, 
because she's so much nearer than sending to 
Beaulieu." 

" I daresay she will, but I'll go and ask,'' 
said I. 

" I think," said Mr. Trevor, who was in the 
drawing-room when I entered with my request, 
" it would be but charity, Miss Neville, if you 
gave Ellen a holiday, and went to help the 
old lady." 

" With all my heart," replied I, ** if I can be 
of any use." 

"And tell her," said Mrs. Trevor, "she's 
welcome to anything we have that can be useful 
to her." 

I went back with the message, and oflfered my 
services. 

" Well, this is kind," said she, " I'm sure I 
shall be very much obliged to you if you will 
come; for that creetur — I haven't patience when 
I think of her — ^has done nought but cry since 
I found out about the tumblers ; and ailtogether 
I'm a'most overset." 

" Well then, Mrs. Gask, I'll just run and put 
the school-books away, while James gets out the 
tumblers ; he shall bring them over in half-an- 
hour, and I will come with them." 

" Make haste, then," said Mrs. Gask ; " come 
as soon as you can, my dear." 
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Shall I unveil to the unlearned reader the 
mysteries of village party giving? — withdraw 
the curtain, and admit him into the very pene- 
tralia, and instruct him how ladies of small 
income, with slenderly furnished houses, con- 
trive to make borrowed articles blend with home 
ones, so as not to attract attention by their 
difference in pattern and size ; and transmute, 
by the exercise of a little taste, a plain delf- 
covered board into a pretty-looking supper- 
table ? 

I hung up my bonnet and shawl in the passage, 
tied on the check apron I had borrowed from our 
housemaid, and followed Mabel into the kitchen, 
where I found Mrs Gask dusting plates and 
dishes, and bemoaning herself over the cracked 
and burnt ones. She looked up with an approv- 
ing eye as I entered. 

** Oh, my dear, I'm glad you've put on an 
apron over that meriny gound, it '11 save it, and 
merinies isn't to be bought for nothink. See, 
I'm looking over the plates and dishes, and I 
a'most wish I'd asked Mrs. Trevor to lend me 
some — ^some of these is burnt shameful I " said 
Mrs. Gask, darting an annihilating glance 
across the kitchen at the offending Mabel. 

To turn her mind from her domestic sorrows, 
I asked how the cake had turned out. 

" Oh ! beautiful, my dear, and the jellies. 
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They're in the pantry. Come and look at 
them." 

My genuine admiration soothed Mrs. Gask's 
lacerated feelings, and she returned with me to 
the kitchen in a more composed state of mind. 
There we ^' sized " — i.e.^ paired — the dishes ; and 
after sending Mabel to fetch those in the pantry, 
where the jellies, custards, &c., stood — Mrs. Gask 
bidding her, with bitter irony, "to be sure and 
brak 'em all" — we contrived to find six that 
nearly matched the side dishes. The large 
ones couldn't be made to match. They were all 
blue willow patterns, as it is termed ; but being 
bought from time to time of an itinerant dealer 
in crockery — possibly " Peter Bell the potter " 
himself — their hues were so different that they 
appeared to belong to four or five different sets. 
To remedy this distressing circumstance, I pro- 
posed to put a large bouquet of flowers in the 
centre of the table, which would prevent their 
discrepancy being observed, and, moreover, to 
decorate all the dishes with evergreens. 

" But I ain't got an epergne," said Mrs. Gask. 

" I can fetch the celery glass from the Rec- 
tory," said I, " and beg a bouquet from the gar- 
dener at the same time. As to the dishes, we 
can get laurustinus and arbutus from your own 
garden. Mabel, give me the scissors, and I'll go 
and cut some." 
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I came in with two large handfuls of ever- 
green, and as I decorated each dish Mabel car- 
ried it into the dining-room, where Mrs. Gask 
assigned it its proper place. Then I ran to the 
Kectory, fetched the glass and bouquet, and set 
it in the centre of the table. As to the wine- 
glasses, we married a tall one and a short one 
together, an elegant, slender-stemmed glass from 
the Rectory with one of Mrs. Gask's round, 
dumpy, old-fashioned ones — just as a fat, pursy 
man marries a graceful, slender girl, for the sake 
of contrast. And we did the same with the 
forks and spoons, intermixing the diflferent pat- 
terns so skilfully as to avoid the appearance 
of any discrepancy. Then, having finished 
our work, we retreated to the end of the room 
to view the effect. 

" That was a good thought of yours," said 
Mrs. Gask. ** I don't think now that Mr. Trevor 
will see from the bottom of the table that this 
here dish ain't as big nor the same colour as 
that afore him. It really looks beautiful ! I'm 
sure you'll make a capital housekeeper, my dear 
— you've quite a genus for setting out a supper- 
table." 

I thought it did look very well, all things 
considered. Then I aided Mrs. Gask to arrange 
the drawing-room, and uncover the chairs, and 
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the looking-glass frame ; and after that I went 
home to dinner. 

After dinner we all dressed ; and Mr. Trevor, 
suppressing a yawn, put on his goloshes and 
buttoned his great-coat. The boys did the like. 
The night was so fine, and the distance so short 
from the Rectory, we were to walk ; and we set 
ofi* to Mrs. Gask's grand party. 

Wasn't Mabel smart, in a new green stuff 
gown, a cap with pink bows, and a clean, well- 
starched muslin apron ? Didn't she look proud 
and important when she let us in ? The party 
was as great an event to her as to her mistress. 

To compare great things with small — as the 
supreme excellence of a London fine lady's party 
consists in the greatness of the crush, and in 
half the guests not being able to get further 
than the stairs, so Mrs. Gask's consisted in stow- 
ing, or rather stewing, as many persons into her 
small rooms as they could possibly be made to 
contain. 

When we were all assembled we numbered 
seventeen, chiefly ladies, as is usual in country 
parties, where men are scarce. It might be 
upon that consideration that Miss Lucy Ashton 
declared herself ready to take any man, lest 
where there was so little choice she might 
never have a second offer. The new curate, 
Mr. Bingham, was the beau of the party, being 
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the only unmarried man. I have not described 
him ; let me do so now. He had what I 
thought an eminently priggish look ; his sleek 
black hair was brushed carefully on one side, so 
as to disclose a well-formed forehead; and he 
lifted up his eyes with a moving and pathetic 
expression, as if he was imploring pardon for 
the sin of using them. His spare, pinched, 
somewhat cadaverous features, and high cheek- 
bones, reminded one rather of the pictures of 
St. Francis ; and his mouth had a dolorous ex- 
pression, as if he were always sighing over 
human unworthiness. His tall, thin person was 
encased in a very long-waisted coat ; his waist- 
coat was buttoned up to his chin ; his white 
neckcloth tied in that peculiar manner which is 
supposed to indicate peculiar holiness ; and his 
voice was modulated to the subdued and lachry- 
mose tone which he conceived became the gravity 
of an ordained minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, who regarded the world as a vale of tears, 
and all the pleasures and blessings of life as snares 
of the evil one. I remember hearing one of his 
class saying of a friend, who had lost a tenderly 
beloved wife, " I am glad of it ; it will do him 
good ! " Mr. Bingham was not quite so austere. 
To say truth, the nature of the man and the 
peculiar dogmas he had adopted were utterly at 
variance ; and the contrast between his assumed 
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gravity and a strong natural predisposition to 
fun was highly entertaining to a bystander. He 
had been a caricaturist. Now he eschewed 
such profane and idle jesting ; but if a lady 
moved awkwardly across the room, or an absurd 
story was told before him, Mr. Bingham had to 
screw his mouth closer and primmer than ever to 
restrain the explosion of fun one saw dancing in 
his eyes. He and his sect were the precursors 
of the Puseyites — strict formalists, thinking all 
carnal enjoyments sinful, and self-mortification 
and praying the only purpose for which we were 
sent upon the earth. I wondered why he should 
have come to a festive meeting at all, for he soon 
showed us he thought all social enjoyment was 
sinful. He sipped his tea with as doleful a 
countenance as if he were going to encounter 
martyrdom ; and when Mrs. Gask recommended 
him to take a piece of cake, assuring him it was 
home-made, and very good, he replied, with a 
melancholy inflexion of voice, and the upward 
glance of an expiring saint, " that we ought not 
to care for the meat which perisheth ; " but 
took a good large piece nevertheless. Beside 
him sat Lucy Ashton ; and the air of mortifica- 
tion with which they ate plum-cake and munched 
macaroons was really edifying to witness. 

Allow me next to introduce Mrs. Clack. You 
have not met her before, because she was paying 
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a round of visits, and only returned in time for 
the Christmas gaieties of the village of Trevor- 
Court. When you know her, you will wonder 
how anybody came to give her an invitation. 
Ah! reader, Solomon was a wise man, and his 
words hold good to this day : ^* The rich have 
many friends, but the poor is separated from his 
neighbour." She was rich, childless, and could 
leave her property to whom she chose ; so, 
though she had hardly a good quality in the 
world, hundreds of people addressed her as 
" my dearest Mrs. Clack," and hesitated not to 
sign themselves, " Tour very affectionate friend, 
A.B." Now, these village Christmas festivities 
were a gold mine to her ; she would not have 
misised them for the world — they give her 
something to talk about, and she is the gossip of 
the place. From her emanate all the reports 
and scandals in the parish ; everybody knows 
her, nobody likes her. The Rector would never 
allow her to be asked to any of the tea-drinkings 
held now and then at the Rectory, when he patro- 
nized and did the civil to his parishioners. Mild 
Mrs. Trevor shunned her inquisitive eye as she 
would have shunned the plague ; and even the 
large-hearted Mil woods, who received everybody 
else with open arms, and a sort of expansive wel- 
come, such as other people show only to their 
dearest friends, looked freezingly upon her. But 
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she was a great crony of Mrs. Gask's ; first, be- 
cause, though not at all ill-natured herself, the 
old lady dearly loved a bit of gossip, and Mrs. 
Clack was her Times^ her Morning Chronicle^ her 
Daily News^ From her she heard not only 
everything that was going on in the parish, but 
everything that was imagined to be going on. 
What a reporter she would have made I Her 
talents were quite wasted at Trevor-Court, 
where there were no quarrels, few love-makings, 
marriages, or deaths; but it is in struggling 
with uncongenial circumstances that a great soul 
is shown. If there was any news stirring she 
was always the first to hear of it. Her diligence 
in her vocation was worthy of Mr. Russell — not 
quite so necessary and useful, but equally 
heroic, so far as a disregard of personal comfort, 
and even life, went. Didn't she walk, on three 
successive wet days, to Dixon Ground, to know 
whether Mrs. Forman was confined, and whether 
the babe was a son or a daughter ? Didn't she 
make her man-servant drive her six long miles 
up to a certain Thwaite, that shall be nameless, 
to see if one Jack Millar — who had lately been 
tried for horse-stealing, of which crime there 
was small doubt he was guilty, though the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to convict him — had 
returned home ; and to ask him if he really was 
guilty, and what sort .of a place prison was, and 

c2 
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what fare he had, and how he liked being there? 
And didn't he swear at her, and tell her " sho 
mought go an' try it hersen?" And didn't 
Jack's vixen of a wife fly at her, and tell her 
" if e'er she darkened her dooers agaian, cooming 
axing an innicent person sike questions as thae, 
she'd set her ten commandments in her wizened 
auld face, she wad ? " Finally, when the fever 
was about, didn't she go from house to house, 
and brave infection — not like Edith Hope and 
Mrs. Milwood, to see that the dwellings of the 
sick were kept clean and well ventilated, and to 
carry them wine and strengthening food when 
they were able to take it — ^but that she might 
know who lived, and who died, before anybody 
else? 

Do you believe in physiognomy and mesmer- 
ism ? I do. Not always, but generally, nature 
sets a sign upon venomous and loathsome crea- 
tures, even in the animal creation; and she 
rarely forgets to warn human beings of the ap- 
proach of what is evil. There is some unseen 
subtle effluence which repels us from the bad, or 
attracts us to the good ; it does not lie in voice, 
tone, look, or expression ; it is spirit speaking to 
spirit, recognizing a kindred mind, or repelled 
by an uncongenial one. I never could believe 
Mr. Trevor to be a really good man, notwith- 
standing his specious show of virtue and piety. 
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My reason spoke for him, since he bore the 
highest possible character; but this strange 
inward monitor warned me not to trust in that 
fair appearance. From Mrs. Clack, also, 1 
shrunk at first sight. 

She was handsome. In her youth she must 
have been beautiful. All her features were per- 
fect and regular; but there was no sweetness 
round the beautifully-formed small mouth; the 
black, bead-like eyes glittered with malice. She 
looked the goddess of spite. Her figure suited 
her face — ^little, spare, alert, and vigorous ; she 
was invulnerable to the ordinary misfortunes of 
humanity. She never caught cold ; she never 
had fevers or rheumatism, or head-ache or tooth- 
ache. She never seemed to age after she had 
once settled down into an old woman, but to 
grow, like a parrot, more mischievous, spiteful, 
vivacious, and ill-tempered every day. She 
was proud of her beauty, and especially of her 
hand and foot. Her favourite way of attracting 
notice to either was to stretch it out near 
some one who was remarkable for the reverse ; 
and having a good income, and being always 
remarkably well-dressed, the same malicious wish 
to mortify others made her usually seat herself 
next the shabbiest and worst-dressed woman in 
the room. 

Lucy Ashton, though a fine, showy girl, was 
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large-boned ; her hand and foot were large, her 
ancles clumsy and thick. To-night, therefore, 
Mrs. Clack seated herself near her. Every time 
the unconscious Lucy put her hand across the 
table, Mrs. Clack's snake -like eye followed the 
movement, and her dainty, taper, and jewelled 
fingers were instantly stretched forth to reach a 
biscuit or cake, or playfully to tap poor Lucy's 
hand, that people might see and remark the 
difference between them. When Lucy put out 
her heavy foot, Mrs. Clack, as if without think- 
ing of it, resettled herself in her chair, drew up, 
as if inadvertently, a little of her grey satin 
gown, and stretched forth and crossed two trim 
ancles, two dainty feet, cased in the daintiest of 
white silk stockings and sandaled black satin 
slippers. She particularly hated young people 
who had succeeded to the throne she had been 
forced by time to abdicate, and who presumed to be 
young and handsome when she was growing old. 

This night Miss Ashton seemed her special 
aversion. Observing her silent for a short time, 
she said, 

*' Well, my dear, I hope you're not fretting 
for Mr. Small's loss?" 

Miss Ashton drew herself up, and coloured. 

*' Oh ! you needn't look so haughty. I saw 
you often enough in the lanes walking to meet 
him." 
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"Ahn, ahn, Mrs. Clack, I think my young 
friend Lucy here," said Mr. Milwood, laying bis 
hand on her shoulder, with the customary smile 
in speaking playing over his face, and giving to a 
plain face an irresistible air of winning goodness, 
" might take a walk in the lanes near my house 
without it being supposed she went to meet any- 
one, ahn, ahn ; and now I reflect on it, there are 
four lanes that meet close to it, so that if she 
went out at all she must go upr one." 

" Oh ! my dear Mr. Milwood, we all know 
your kindness of heart. The softness and mild- 
ness of your judgment never allow you to blame 
any one." 

*' Mrs. Clack," observed Mrs. Milwood, " we 
.have all been young girls once. If Lucy did 
walk now and then in lanes with Mr. Small, 
or any other gentleman, it was but what we 
have all done before her; you as well as the 
rest." 

"Yes, indeed,'^ said Mrs. Gask, very inno- 
cently ; " I remember when Bell Howarth, as she 
was then, was famously talked on, about Mr. 
Clack. They said she used to meet him every 
day on the Manchester Road, as he walked in to 
Liverpool to his business. Well, and what of 
that ? Young men and young ladies will think 
on one another. I always likes to hear tell on 
any one getting a sweetheart." 
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Thus foiled in her attempt to lower Luoy, 
Mrs. Clack turned to Mr. Trevor. 

"Have you heard the new vicar of Brook- 
field, Mr. Symes, preach yet, Mr. Trevor ? I 
hear he's to cut out all the clergymen in the 
neighbourhood — ^there isn't one in the diocese 
that can come up to him. They say the Bishop 
intends to make him archdeacon as soon as poor 
old Coxe dies. I shouldn't wonder if he became 
a Bishop himself one of those days. The elo- 
quence of his sermons, and the beauty of his 
delivery, are quite marvellous!" 

She knew very well that Mr. Trevor aimed at 
succeeding Dr. Coxe in the archdeaconry, and 
that he especially plumed himself upon his ser- 
mons. He replied with rather a nettled look, 

" You quite forget, Mrs. Clack, that as I 
have a church of my own, it is rather my duty 
to do what good I can efiect in my own humble 
way of preaching, than to go and hear the dis- 
courses of others." 

" Oh ! but you might go once in a way, to 
take a lesson as it were. Not that I should 
think that sort of talent is to be caught or imi- 
tated. If it was, we should have fine preachers 
oftener ; and they are very rare — as rare as fine 
actors." 

" Madam," said Mr. Bingham, with awful 
gravity, " I am surprised you should mention 
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the servants of the Most High and those of the 
Prince of Darkness in one breath." 

" I never said anything about the servants of 
the Prince of Darkness, sir— I don't know any- 
thing, about them ; but, perhaps, you may. I 
spoke of actors, but there are people who say — 
not that / say so — there's a good deal of act- 
ing besides what's done on the boards of a 
theatre." 

" All acting is sinful," replied the young 
ascetic, wilfully misunderstanding the insinuation 
she meant to convey : " for we are commanded 
that our * conversation be yea, yea, and nay, 
nay;' in other words, to be sincere and true. 
We are also commanded to * avoid evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering, with foolish talking and 
jesting, which are not convenient.'" 

" People must have amusement in this world, 
and they t^7/," said Mrs. Clack ; *^ I don't know 
whether you ever heard of the young curate at 
Beeston, who was thought such a heavenly 
preacher, and such a good, pious young man, 
that the ladies were always subscribing and pre- 
senting him testimonials; and who turned out to 
be keeping two houses, one at Trenticott and 
one in London, and a wife at each ? I always 
suspect your very good people, for my part." 

Having thus annihilated poor Mr. Bingham, 
she now came and sat next me ; and, in spite of 
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all my eflForts to avoid it, kept up a whispered 
conversation after this fashion: 

"Do you know, Miss Neville, I quite pity 
you ; I really sympathise with you, my dear.'' 

"Indeed! For what?" 

" Oh ! we all know a governess's life is none 
of the pleasantest, and " — she lowered her tone, 
" I should think you found Mr. Trevor's strict 
ways a great bore. I hear you're obliged to 
teach the Sunday-school every week. I must 
say, 1 think it's hard you can't have even the 
Sabbath to yourself; I should have thought 
you must have needed it, teaching all the other 
six days." 

" Did any one ever hear me complain ? " 

" Oh I of course you couldn't do that. We 
all know that perfectly well. If you did, you'd 
lose your situation. Perhaps you wouldn't much 
care if you did ? " interrogatively. 

" I was never so happy in my life as I am 
now, Mrs. Clack ; therefore, I should care." 

" Oh ! indeed ! That doesn't say much for 
your family, for we all know what governessing 
is. But it's odd, if Mr. and Mrs. Trevor are such 
kind people, they don't behave better to that 
son. Is he such a bad lad ? " 

Just then Mabel handed Mrs. Clack a cup of 
tea, and while she was busy putting cream and 
sugar into it, I escaped, and found my way to a 
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seat on the sofa between Miss Hope and Mrs. 
Garston. 

The little supper-table was much admired by 
everybody except Lucy Ashton and Mr. Bing- 
ham, who sighed,.cast up their eyes, and shrugged 
their shoulders at such a frivolous waste of 
time. Lucy ate little — not so Mr. Bingham; 
probably he ate by way of a penance. I ima- 
gine it could not be supposed he could care for 
creature comforts, of pigeon-pies and tipsy cake ; 
and no doubt he would have been as well satis- 
fied if I, who was his neighbour, could have ab- 
stracted his plate, and replaced it by another 
filled with the sawdust bread used in Norway. 
Edith Hope asked him if he had not been sur- 
prised and enchanted with the scenery around ? 

** All places are alike to me," replied he, in a 
lugubrious voice. ** It is sinful to seek after 
the pleasure of the eye, or the appetites of the 
flesh. Miss Neville, may I trouble you for 
another custard ? '' 

" At the other end of the table a discussion 
was going on between Mr. Trevor and Dr. 
Garston, as to whether Cooper or Walter Scott 
was the best novelist? Mr. Bingham looked 
graver and graver as he caught the subject of 
discourse. I saw that he could hardly forbear 
groaning aloud at our monstrous attachment to 
the vain and fleeting pleasures of earth." 
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'^ What — ahn, ahn — do you think on the 
subject, my dear sir?" asked Mr. Milwood, 
addressing the young curate, because he looked 
silent and unamused. 

" I never read such frivolous works," was the 
reply. " I think it a sinful waste of precious 
time;' 

"Ahn, ahn — never read Sir Walter Scott's 
works, sir ? " 

"No, Mr. Milwood, there are more valuable 
books: missionary reports, sermons, commen- 
taries on the bible, and other works, the perusal 
of which will benefit our immortal souls." 

"Ahn, ahn, my dear sir, I read all those 
when I can get them ; I am always deeply in- 
terested in religious works," said Mr. Milwood, 
who, while making no pretence of piety, was a 
remarkably humble-minded, devout man ; " but, 
ahn, ahn, I see no harm in a novel, such as those 
my friends were speaking of. One that contains 
nothing immoral — nothing that would injure the 
mind of the young." 

"Works of fancy always deteriorate the 
mind," said Mr. Bingham, sighing deeply, and 
reaching three lemon cheesecakes, which he 
devoured with an air of intense mortification of 
the appetite — insomuch that to look at him one 
would have supposed them to be a melange of 
rue, assafoBtida, and sawdust ; " they unfit it to 
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find enjoyment in the perusal of works of piety. 
All light reading is a snare of the Evil One." 

" Do you ever read Shakespeare ?" I asked. 

Mr. Bingham laid down his knife and fork, 
and gazed at me with a look of horror. 

" Shakespeare, Miss Neville I No ! —I never 
read Shakespeare." 

He cast down his eyes, the corners of his 
mouth drooped. I thought he was going to 
weep over my monstrous perversity of heart; 
but he contented himself with cutting up his 
cheesecake, and eating it with an expression of 
utter hopelessness as to my state of mind, that 
was touching in the extreme. 

" And, pray, if I may make bold, what's your 
objection to Shakespeare?" asked Dr. Gar- 
ston. 

" My objection, sir, is, that he is immoral. I 
X5onsider Shakespeare and Walter Scott, and all 
works of imagination, highly improper. I object 
to them most decidedly." 

*'And, pray," asked I, ''what do you think 
the Almighty gave men such talents as wit, 
humour, and imagination for, unless he meant 
them to be used ?" 

'' He meant them to be used, doubtless, Miss 
Neville ; but it was for His glory." 

"I don't very well see how they could be 
used either in a serm6n or in religious books. 
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The taste of the day would not admit of the 
punning of the old divines," observed Mr. Tre- 
vor. 

"Then, if they cannot be used to God's 
glory, they should not be used at all," answered 
Mr. Bingham. " We are told to do all things 
to His glory." 

" Well," said I, " God gave them, and you 
will as easily convince me that it is my duty to 
shut my eyes that I may not see the sun shine 
and the flowers bloom, as to shut my mind to 
the wit and genius He has bestowed upon man. 
I believe God meant man to enjoy the beauties 
of nature, and I believe he also meant him to 
have intense enjoyment in intellectual plea- 
sures." * 

Mr. Bingham looked down on his plate 
mournfully — he ate up the last crumbs of his 
cheesecake, and groaned aloud at my utter de- 
pravity. 

*^ I pray to God your heart may be changed. 
Miss Neville ; I will pray for you," said he, in a 
lamentable tone. 

A little after ten the party broke up. Mr. 
Bingham's way home lay past the Thwaite ; he 

• St. Francis, travelling through a beautiful country, kept 
his eyes fastened on the ground lest he should find pleasure in 
his journey. While one reverences the sincere piety, the utter 
self-abnegation, of such characters, one cannot but regard them 
as being as much fanatics as the Hindoo devotees. 
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kept no pony like his predecessor, Mr. Small — 
probably it was too great a luxury for sinful 
man to ride — so he walked home with the Mil- 
woods. That is to say, Mr. Milwood gave 
one arm to his wife, the other to his niece 
Emma, and Mr. Bingham and Lucy, following 
slowly, far behind them, enjoyed a "serious 
conversation." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Some days afterwards I called at the Thwaite, 
and was shown into the drawing-room to Lucy. 
The long curls were done away, and her hair 
was smoothly braided over her forehead. All 
trinkets and ribbons were put aside, as savouring 
too much of earthly vanities ; and she sat with a 
severe, serious countenance, and an open book 
before her, knitting a coarse stocking — as unlike 
the Lucy Ashton of four months ago as it was 
possible to be. I did not think her improved. 
She rose and said, " How do you do ?" in the 
driest possible tone. 

I asked for Mrs. Milwood. 

" The servant will tell her you are here," she 
replied, taking up her knitting again, and work- 
ing away as hard as she could, for we are com- 
manded to be diligent. 
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**How did you get home from Mrs. Gask's 
party?" 

" Quite safe, the Lord be praised !" said Lucy, 
lifting up her eyes. 

A dead silence ensued. 

^* I am afraid I disturbed your studies." 

" I can read by-and-bye." 

" May I ask what interested you so much ? — 
you seemed quite absorbed when I entered." 

She looked a little annoyed, but, presently 
recovering herself, handed me the book she had 
been reading, which proved to be a Commen- 
tary on the Bible. 

" It is a very good book," I said, ** and inte- 
restingly written — do you like it ?" 

"Yes." 

*^ What can have come over Lucy ?" thought 
I. I turned to the fly-leaf, and saw written 
there, "Theophilus Bingham." I understood 
Lucy's conversion* 

« 

On Mrs. Milwood^s entrance I mentioned my 
errand, which was to ask her husband, herself, 
and their two nieces to dine at the Rectory. 
She said she should be delighted to come if 
Jehonadab had no engagement ; as he was out 
she could not positively promise, but if Mrs. 
Trevor did not receive a note of apology that 
evening she might count upon their coming." 

VOL. IIL D 
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" I shall stay at home/' said Lucy, bluntly. 

*'Why, my dear?" 

" I think vain conversation a waste of time." 

" I do not know," said Mrs. Milwood, laugh- 
ing, " that our conversation at the Thwaite is so 
very much more edifying than that of our 
neighbours — so you may as well go." 

" I shall stay at home." 

"Very well, then — Miss Neville had better 
tell Mrs. Trevor your intention," replied Mrs. 
Milwood, quietly. 

Presently Lucy looked at her watch, observed 
it was half-past two, and she should be late, 
wound up her ball of cotton, stuck the ends of 
her needles in it, and taking up her books said 
formally, 

" Good morning, Miss Neville, I am going to 
hear Mr. Symes preach." 

*^ My dear," says Mrs. Milwood, " we dine at 
three o'clock." 

"I do not want aay dinner." 

" But, my dear, Mr. Symes's church is four 
miles off. It is not good for you to walk so 
many miles fasting." 

*^ I can put a piece of bread in my pocket, 
and eat it as 1-go along; " and with these words 
she quitted the room. 

" Lucy is much altered within the last few 
months," said Mrs. Milwood, looking after her. 
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" I cannot think she is changed for the better. 
She used to be yielding and obliging — what she 
is now, you see ; for this sort of thing goes on 
all day. I confess I lose all patience when I 
hear her talk to her uncle — who is one of the 
best men that ever lived, and most unostenta- 
tiously good and devout — as if he were a heathen ; 
but we can do nothing with her. There is no 
arguing with her. She thinks herself perfec- 
tion, and intimates pretty plainly that she con- 
siders us at present as wholly unregenerated, and 
in the bonds of iniquity." 

" I am afraid the Rev. Theophilus Bingham 
has * smittled her/* as the Yorkshire folks say," 
observed I. 

" I think he has, my dear. I don't know 
what to say to it — I believe he's a good sort of 
young man, and if he means to marry her it is 
as well she should hold the same views as her 
husband ; but her uncle and I had rather she 
had not taken this serious turn." 

" I must go," said I, rising. " At all events, 
dear Mrs. Mil wood, you and your husband, and 
Emma, will not think us too wicked to associate 
with, though Lucy does — so pray come." 

" Whether I come or no, depends on Jehona- 

* To smittle, means to infect ; but it is usually used in fun. 
If a girl goes to a wedding, she is laughingly told she will ^^ get 
Bmittled." 

D-2 
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dab," replied Mrs. Milwood. " But I can answer 
for both his and my preferring Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor's society and yours to that of Mr. 
Bingham and Lucy. Good-bye, my dear." 

At dinner-time Mr. Trevor told his wife and 
myself that he had met Mrs. Clack that morning 
in his ride. 

** I wanted," said he, "to ride past her, but 
she sprung right in front of my horse. ^ Oh, Mr. 
Trevor,' said she, ' I've been to Brookfield, to 
hear that Mr. Symes, that all the people are 
raving about. There was an immense congre- 
gation, and who do you think I saw among 
them?" 

"How can I tell?" I asked. 

"Your curate, Mr. Bingham. I fancy he 
holds more to Mr. Symes's views than yours. 
You don't go far enough to please him, though 
most people think you very strict. But Mr. 
Symes and Mr. Bingham want people to think 
of nothing else but religion. However, that's 
not all; who else do you think I saw with him ? — 
with him ? " 

"I don't know, and I don't care," I said, 
peevishly, for I wanted to get away. "If it 
were not a sin to hate anybody, I should hate 
that woman." 

" Well, then, I'll tell you — your curate and 
Miss Lucy Ashton. They were sitting in the 
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same pew, and reading out of the same book." 

I said, " Very likely," and wished her good 
morning. ^*But I am annoyed, because that 
chattering, ill-natured, old gossip will make 
them the talk of the place. I daresay by this 
time half Trevor-Court is informed that Mr. 
Bingham is engaged to Miss Lucy Ashton." 

" It seems such a sudden thing," said I ; " the 
day we drank tea at the Garstons' he did not 
pay her any particular attention." 

" No,'' replied Mr. Trevor, and a curious ex- 
pression crossed his face, " but I told him the 
next morning she would have ten thousand 
pounds. '^ 

The sardonic smile that lightened a moment 
in Mr. Trevor's eyes, but did not relax his 
mouth, did not please me. It was not the first 
time I had observed that, though he never gave 
utterance to the thought in words, he did not 
believe in goodness. 

Mr. Bingham and Lucy did not come to our 
dinner-party. They were^ better employed than 
in mixing among such worldly people as ourselves. 
She met him, bible in hand, in one of the long 
lanes, and asked him to expound a difficult text; 
he escorted her home, drank tea with her, and 
they had a delightful, serious evening together. 

From that day Mrs Clack had plenty of occu- 
pation. 
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In all weathers, Lucy was to be seen studying 
her bible, in the long lane which led from the 
Thwaite to Ribblesdale Chapelry, where the 
curate resided. If it rained very fast, she read 
under cover of her umbrella ; but it was remark- 
able that she never varied her walk, or went in 
any other direction. 

It was further remarkable that Mr. Bingham 
had always some business in Trevor-Court, which 
brought him down past the Thwaite. What it 
was, no one knew, but it appeared interminable. 
He met Lucy, of course, she turned with him, 
they walked down to the village, and then back 
to Ribblesdale. There they parted. She also 
forsook her uncle's pew in Trevor-Court church, 
and betook herself, generally without breakfast, 
to Ribblesdale, to hear Mr. Bingham preach, and 
to teach his Sunday-school, as ** the children," 
she observed, " were awfully ignorant." 

Mr. Bingham's days were now chiefly spent 
in the lanes between Ribblesdale and Trevor- 
Court. It followed, as a matter of course, that 
Mr. Trevor ceased to find much use in his 
curate. In what way that self-denying young 
man reconciled his utter neglect of his parish to 
his conscience, I cannot say ; but his whole time 
was devoted to Lucy Ashton, and hers to him. 

Spring came^ and with it news that gave 
me pleasure. One morning at breakfast Mr. 
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Trevor, who had been reading his letters, ex- 
claimed, 

" Sibylla, my brother and his wife are coming 
home at once/' 

I was glad ; for now, I thought, Harry would 
spend his holidays at home, and Richard would 
not be so constantly wounded by the preference 
shewn to his cousin. That day Mrs. Trevor, 
and Ellen and I, walked over to the old hall, 
to order the housekeeper to prepare for her 
master and mistress's reception. 

A week after they came. 

Trevor-Court Hall was a handsome, old-fash- 
ioned house, of Tudor architecture. Its scal- 
loped gables and quaint, high, pillar-like chim- 
neys, no two of which resembled each other, 
were wreathed with towering ivy, jutting out 
like branches of trees. Beautiful it looked 
standing amid its pleasaunce, below the dark- 
brown fell, with the silver lake rippling up to 
the very lawn of its garden, and reflecting it all 
— gable-ended roof, twisted and pillared chimneys, 
oriel window and mullioned casement, flights of 
steps, and stone balustrades, with thin round 
knobs, and vases of scarlet geraniums — statues, 
terraces, beds of flowers, and yerdant lawns — 
in its calm, clear depths. 

Within, it had a quaint, peculiar beauty of 
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its own; unlike — and exceeding — that of any 
other dwelling I ever saw. 

Most of the rooms were paneled with dark 
oak. In the library the very mirrors over the 
mantel-piece and between the windows were 
framed by a richly-carved wreath of oaken 
foliage. Bookcases, tables, chairs, even the 
highly-polished and slippery floor — were all of 
black shining oak. 

The drawing-room was furnished in the same 
style. It also had a wainscoting of oaken 
panels, but copies of celebrated pictures and 
originals, by Italian masters, occupied the 
centre of each. These were chiefly religious or 
historic. pieces, the figures all rather above the 
size of life. Above was a tier of much smaller 
panels, containing paintings also on a smaller 
scale. Each picture was, as it were, framed in 
wreaths of richly-carved oaken foliage, and the 
ceiling above was in like manner divided into 
compartments, the centre of each being an he- 
raldic shield commemorating the inter-mar- 
riages of the house of Trevor. All round it 
ran a richly-carved cornice of foliage and fruits. 
A long, deep window, divided by five stone 
arches into separate divisions, partly filled one 
side of the room ; an old-fashioned bow-window 
was at one end of it. The two chimney-pieces 
on the side opposite the window were about 
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seven feet high, supported, not as is usual by 
pillars, but by Cupids standing upon a block of 
carved oak ; a garland was thrown lightly across 
one shoulder of each, one hand held a cornu- 
copia, with flowers dropping from it, the other 
supported a wreath of flowers that stretched 
across the front of the mantel-piece, drooping in 
the middle, as if from its mass and weight. The 
whole was sculptured with exquisite grace and 
elegance. A door surmounted by a pediment 
opened on either side of the two fire-places. The 
window curtains were of rich crimson damask. 
Sofas, chairs, and ottomans were all covered with 
crimson velvet. At the lower end of the room,, 
between the two doors that opened into the 
breakfast-room, stood two magnificent cabinets 
of black oak. They were carved in bold relief, 
and many of the figures stood out several inches 
from the surface. One represented the marriage 
of Isaac and Rebecca, the other "hunting the 
wild boar." A fire-screen in the room struck 
me peculiarly; it was a stuffed peacock, with 
the tail displayed — the ancient crest of the 
Trevors. The bird had been a remarkably fine 
one, and it was not one of the least beautiful 
ornaments in the room. Another was a golden 
orange tree standing in a box. Each orange 
was a lamp, and the effect when lit up was 
beautiful. A golden, green, and purple enam- 
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eled bird sat with half-spread wings upon one 
of the boughs ; the box was a small organ, and 
when it played the bird flapped its wings and 
appeared to sing. On each of the high chim- 
ney-pieces stood three rare vases of antique 
china; between the oaken cabinets, under a 
crimson drapery, was a white marble statue of 
Psyche asleep, over which the curtain cast a 
fleshy tint that made it seem almost alive. In 
front of the casement window was a long oaken 
table covered with crimson velvet, but rimmed 
with carved oak, on which stood a white marble 
vase containing flowers, and round it lay piled 
books, newspapers, workboxes, and writing ma- 
terials. A large round table covered with 
crimson velvet, richly bordered with gold, the 
golden tassels at the four corners nearly touch- 
ing the ground, and having the Treyor arms 
worked in the centre, occupied the middle of 
the room, in front of one tire-place, and others of 
various sorts were scattered about. One, small 
and beautifully carved, stood in the bay window, 
flanked by two high-backed, Elizabethan chairs, 
one on each side ; upon it stood three models of 
famous Italian statues, under glass shades — 
Mercury with his caduceus, Venus, and Hebe 
with her cup. I have seen many stately rooms, 
but none that pleased my fancy like this. It 
was fifty feet long and thirty-eight broad, and 
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was so vast that it was never used except when 
a large party were staying at the hall, for two 
or three people seemed lost in it. At either end 
were two doors with richly -carved pediments 
over them ; two opened into a pleasant break- 
fast-room hung with light green, two into a 
handsome library, furnished in the same style as 
the drawing-room. The windows of both opened 
upon a long stone terrace that ran the whole 
length of the house, from which a flight of stone 
steps led to the terraced garden. Beyond the 
breakfast-room was the dining-room, paneled 
also in oak, but each panel containing a family 
picture, and at one end of it a vast, stone- 
framed bay-window, opposite the massy side- 
board. The mantel-piece was as lofty, but not 
so elaborately carved, as those in the great 
drawing-room — upon it stood three bronze 
graces, about three feet high, each bearing a 
lamp. The chimney was open like a French 
one ; the fire-place being separate from the wall 
like a stove, and supported by two iron lions. 
Opposite hung a full-sized picture of a knight 
on horseback, in full armour, except his casque, 
which was borne by his page. He was a dark- 
visaged, black-bearded man, with a hatchet face, 
not much unlike the Trevors of the present 
day. I read his name, '*^gi[ gai[(lfllph^ ixi^VOtl, 
1560/' in one corner of his picture. 
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Underneath ^'^p gardclplt^'' was a long 
oaken table, on which, as on the sideboard, 
stood several massy silver cups, flagons, and 
plateaux, richly embossed. Crimson curtains 
hung on either side the muUioned window, 
and a crimson fringed drapery depended from 
the lofty mantel-piece. The floor was parquet 
of three or four different woods, oak being the 
chief one. A large Turkey carpet covered the 
centre of the room, extending beyond the long 
wide oak table, against which, as if in use, were 
ranged chairs of black oak, their seats covered 
with crimson velvet. This room also was of 
vast dimensions. 

The oriel room upstairs was furnished with 
oak, and with purple velvet hangings — ^it looked 
upon the beautiful lake, and not being so large 
as the lower apartments, was the common family 
sitting-room. Its walls were also paneled, 
each panel containing a picture. The whole 
house was furnished in the same antique fashion, 
at once simple and magnificent. 

From the library window Ellen and I stept 
into the garden. That also was in the old style. 
Three terraces, each having its stone balus- * 
trade, statue, and vases, lay one below the 
other; in the middle of the lowest a fountain 
threw up jets of water, and formal beds of 
flowers intersected all three. Below the last 
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was a bowling-green; a stone balustrade, with 
stone vases here and there, and wreathed in 
places with ivy and gay-coloured creepers in 
summer-time, divided it from the silver lake 
below. On either side were lofty, close-clipped 
walls of yew and other evergreens, with arches 
cut through them that led to long vistas of 
clipped walks and arbours, and to the wilder- 
ness, a pretty modern garden, whose lawn, 
fringed with flowering shrubs, and silvery 
birches, and one magnificent weeping willow, 
sloped down to the lake. On the opposite side, 
fenced out of sight by walls of greenery, were 
the kitchen gardens and hot-houses. 

It was impossible for the past and present 
style of garden and furniture to be more beauti- 
fully or more harmoniously blended than here. 
Nothing struck one as incongruous or out of 
keeping. 

I looked at Ellen as she skipped along the 
terraces, and hardly wondered her parents 
should wish, if possible, to attach her cousin to 
her, and to see her the mistress of this beautiful 
home. 

Sir Hardolph Trevor was a genuine specimen 
of the true old English gentleman. As he was 
fully aware of, and satisfied with, his own posi- 
tion as the head of an ancient family, and the 
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possessor of fifteen thousand a-year, unencum- 
bered by debts or mortgages, he had no neces- 
sity for drawing a line of demarcation between 
himself and others less favoured by fortune. He 
could afford to be courteous to every one. Sir 
Hardolph Trevor could not lose caste by being 
seen talking to an individual in a shabby coat, 
or even by giving his arm to Mrs. Gask, in her 
most brilliant gown and astonishing bonnet, if 
he met her in the streets of Kendal, endeavour- 
ing to elbow her way through the crowd when 
a flower-show or any other gaiety was going 
on. 

Half the false pride which makes English 
people so dreadfully afraid of lowering them- 
selves in the eyes of the world by acknowledg- 
ing an acquaintance with anyone who is poor or 
unfashionable, arises from a want of proper self- 
respect and confidence in their own position; 
and therefore no persons are so haughty as 
parvenus. 

There is something very degrading in the 
constant struggle for superiority going on in 
England. No one is content with his own 
rank in life, or the associates of his youth — 
everyone is aiming to be received into the 
circle immediately above him. To gain a bow 
from a duke most men would cut their own 
father in public. There is something infinitely 
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pitiful in such a state of manners. It strikes at 
the root, not only of all early friendship — and 
what friends are like those of our early days? — 
but of all family ties. The old-fashioned parent, 
the country brother, or the sister who is a 
governess, seeing the member of the family in 
whose success they have taken such unselfish 
pride ashamed to own them, can never feel the 
same warm affection towards him. It is well 
if the latter does not find, when reverses and 
sorrow come, that, like the dog in the fable, 
he has thrown away the substance of happiness 
while grasping at its shadow, in dropping the 
early love, the childish ties, which nothing can 
ever replace. 

Why cannot we learn a lesson of true self-respect 
from the French? Theirs is an honourable 
pride. In France every rank is not craving for 
the society of the one next above it, but is con- 
tent with that of its own grade. The French- 
man who rises in the world does not feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to break up old friendships and 
intimacies as unsuited to his new sphere. *' C'est 
un vieuxcamarade^^\i% says, feeling proud of show- 
inghe respects himself and others as m^w, indepen- 
dently of extrinsic station or dignity. Far less does 
he outrage family affection, as my countrymen un- 
der similar circumstances too often do. I doubt if 
you could find a foreigner who is ashamed of 
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his old parents, or of poor relations, who had 
been kind to him in early days. And however 
outre or singular these early connexions may be 
in manner or appearance, the Frenchman pre- 
vents all ridicule by calmly saying, " Oest mon 
vieux pere^'' or, ^' C*est ma mk'e " or ^^ ma somr;^^ 
^*they have not had my advantages — mais ce sont 
de braves gensJ^ 

This is true nobility, true dignity, true self- 
respect, and, more than all that, true-hearted- 
ness. 

I need hardly say that Sir Hardolph, with his 
genial, pleasant courtesy, his bland smiles, and 
his dignified yet frank bearing, was a univer- 
sal favourite with both rich and poor ; that his 
presence at the Hall was hailed as a public bene- 
fit, his absence from it deplored as a general loss. 

He was jealous in performing all the duties ap- 
pertaining to his station ; took a strong interest 
in politics, and always supported the liberal can- 
didate at elections ; was an active and efficient 
magistrate, and a just and generous landlord. 
Except in peculiar cases of severe distress, 
which he was always prompt to aid, he did not 
give much away in the parish. He held that 
alms degraded and deteriorated the character of 
the recipients. He relieved by giving employment. 
There was always some draining, or planting, or 
delving that required doing on his estate, when 
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work was scarce and wages low ; and he always 
paid his labourers well. " It is not for me," he 
would say, " to take advantage of the poor fel- 
lows' distress." When he had no work that 
really wanted doing on his estate, he made some. 
I have known him employ a hundred men to 
make a better road into some neighbouring 
mountain glen, or a drive through his property, 
solely to furnish occupation to the unemployed. 

The only subject on which I ever heard him 
differ with the Rector was that of schools. 
Sir Hardolph could not be brought to see 
the utility of educating men and women, who 
had to gain their living by the sweat of their 
brow, as highly as those who had to earn it by 
the labour of their brain ; or whose large for- 
tune precluded them from the necessity of work- 
ing for a livelihood at all. Like Mrs. Gask and 
Mrs. Milwood, he argued that if you refined a 
man too much, so as to make his actual daily oc- 
cupations repulsive to him, you did him, not a 
kindness, but an irreparable injury. He had no 
objection to all the boys and girls in Trevor- 
Court being taught to read, write, and sum mo- 
derately well ; more, he said, was not required 
for servants and tillers of the soil. If they 
had any of superior abilities, that tuition would 
suflBce as a ground-work for them to build 
a better education upon. 

YOL. III. £ 
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Such was Sir Hardolph Trevor in character. 
In person and features he struck me as singu- 
larly like his son Harry ; he had the same wavy 
dark chestnut hair, fair complexion, deep blue 
eyes, and frank, smiling mouth. Like most of 
our northern squires, he was of tall, athletic 
build. I never saw a man on whom nature had so 
clearly written " gentleman ; " ambling about on 
his old grey pony, in a fustian shooting-jacket 
and leather leggings like his game-keeper — as he 
rode about looking after his labourers — nay, had 
you met him inrags,themoment you caught sight 
of him you would instinctively have set him 
down as a man of high birth and breeding. 

Lady Trevor struck me as being a more po- 
lished Mrs. Milwood. She was decidedly hand- 
somer ; her features were more regular, her form 
was slighter and more graceful ; her manners 
more courtly ; but the prevailing characteristic 
charm of both was goodness. You could not 
feel shy with Lady Trevor, you could not be 
reserved with her, you could not feel you 
were not her equal. She put you at your ease 
at once, not by affability — for that implies a con- 
sciousness of superiority — but by her genuine 
kindness. Every one in her company appeared 
to the beist advantage. She had the art of eli- 
citing every natural talent, and drawing out 
powers in those who surrounded her. None 
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felt afraid to exert themselves, lest they should 
encounter ridicule ; but, being perfectly at ease, 
were able to appear to the greatest advantage. 
The charm thus cast over the society in which 
she lived could scarcely be appreciated by those 
who had not seen it. The sphere in which she 
nioved seemed to be a charmed circle, within 
which whoever entered laid down, for the 
time, false pride, constraint, shyness, timidity, 
reserve, and ill-humour, and lived only to enjoy 
life, and to make others happy. People who 
were dull and stupid at other persons' parties 
were found pleasant companions at Lady Trevor's; 
her nice tact, her quick perception, her instant 
appreciation, like steel from flint, elicited sparks 
of wit and humour where others had only seen 
the rough, coarse stone. 

She had rather a broad face, with a dimple in 
the middle of each cheek when she smiled, 
which was often ; a broad, low forehead, straight, 
dark eyebrows, curling, dark brown hair, well 
opened, lively blue eyes, a nose of the indefinite 
order of nasal architecture, lor it was not Roman, 
nor Grecian, aquiline, retrousse^ nor snub, but 
simply a straightish, small nose. I diflfer from 
Carlyle, and like little noses. I have observed 
that large-nosed people, especially those whose 
i noses incline to the Roman, or parrot, type, 
are generally selfish and sensual in character. 

£ 2 
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Add to this a well-formed mouth, white, even 
teeth, a square chin, with a dimple in the middle, 
a bright, clear complexion, a plump, round, 
rather, under-sized figure — ^your tall men, like 
Sir Hardolph, always marry little women — a 
pretty hand and arm, a graceful bust, and a 
trim foot and ancle — and you have Lady 
Trevor. 

I had not accompanied Mrs. Trevor in her 
first visit to the Hall, but I walked up there with 
her about a week after Sir Hardolph's return 
home. 

Lady Trevor received her sister and Ellen 
with warm affection, and me with cordial kind- 
ness. 

" So you are the Miss Neville of whom I have 
heard so much," said she, shaking hands with 
me; then turning to Mrs Trevor, she said, 
" Now, Sibylla, you have such a companion, I 
hope you are grown a little more sociable — 
you used to be a sad mope. For Ellen's sake, 
you must leave off these shy ways, and go more 
into society. You will soon have to bring 
her out She will be a woman before you know 
where you are." 

Mrs. Trevor coloured, looked confused, avoided 
meeting her sister's eyes, and fixed her own on 
the carpet, while she replied in a smothered * 
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" You know, Louisa, I can never like going 
out. Ellen can go out with you." 

"To be sure she can," said Lady Trevor, 
pleasantly. " I mean to be a perfect aunt ; I 
shall not lecture and scold, it is not my duty, 
even if Ellen wanted it, and I don't think she 
does. I have observed aunts usually make that 
particular branch of education their profession, 
and then wonder their nieces don't like them. 
I feel no vocation for it, and mean my niece 
only to connect me in her mind with pleasur- 
able ideas. Still, when I take her to a ball, I 
should think her mother would like to accom- 
pany me, to see how much she is admired. Ah, 
Sibylla ! I often envy you." A shadow passed 
over her bright face, her clear eyes jrrew humid, 
and I remembered having heard Mrs. Trevor say 
she had lost two children, a boy and a girl. 
Poor mother I when she saw Ellen she must 
have thought, " My child would have been like 
her had she lived." 

Mrs. Trevor, after a pause, turned the con- 
versation, by asking if she was satisfied with 
the state in which she found everything at the 
Hall. 

" Oh ! yes. Mrs. Kent is an excellent house- 
keeper, and, with your overlooking and Edgar's, 
nothing has been omitted that ought to have 
been done. I really feel quite glad to be 
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at home again, after all my foreign travel." 
"Then I hope you are come to reside per- 
manently amongst us. Hardolph has been a 
good deal missed, although Edgar and Mr. 
Blake have faithfully carried out his plans for 
employing the poor. It is always a benefit to 
a village where the squire is at home and the 
manor-house inhabited." 

" I think so too, sister ; but you know it is 
not my fault. Ever since our poor boy died in 
Rome, Hardolph has been a restless, dissatisfied 
man. He got at that time into a habit of 
wandering, to dispel his grief, and I sometimes 
fear he will never leave it off. For my part, 
I feel I am growing old, and I do not like this 
ceaseless moving from one place to another. I 
am not sorry to have seen various countries, 
but now I should like to settle down in my own, 
for the rest of my life, without making any 
more pilgrimages." 

And now a round of hospitalities began at 
the Hall, which evidently afforded the keenest 
pleasure to Mr. Trevor. He had a love of great 
people perfectly astonishing in a man of his 
birth. I do not wonder at mere parvenus — 
men and women who have risen, not by merit, 
but, like the annelidse, by creeping gradually 
forwards, and straining every nerve to keep the 
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place so painfully attained ; but surely there 
must be inherent baseness in the man of birth, 
family, and fortune who becomes a parasite on 
the great. We are strange creatures — combining 
the greatest tyranny to those below us with the 
most slavish subservience to those higlier than 
ourselves. 

It seems as if it were only the man whose 
innate nobility of character preserves him from 
servility who desires to see others free. Tyrant 
and slave seem to follow the law of alternate 
generation, and evolve out of one another, as 
naturally as the many-headed polypus does out 
of the Medusa. The arbitrary Kector was a 
complete tuft-hunter. 

I wondered sometimes if all these fine people 
who talked sentiment and religion with our 
Rector knew how harsh and unkind a father he 
was to his only son. 

In his secret soul Mr. Trevor, I knew, despised 
the Milwoods, Hopes, Garstons, and Gasks, 
among whom his position as Rector of Trevor- 
Court compelled him to move, and only felt 
fully himself when revolving in what he deemed 
his proper sphere — among people of fashion. 

Sometimes I almost pitied him for having a 
wife whose tastes and habits diflfered so much 
from his own, that while the aim of the one 
seemed to be to challenge the attention and ob- 
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servation of the whole world to his zeal, his re* 
ligious fervour, his eloquence as a preacher, his 
activity in his parish, his schools and his chari- 
ties, that of the other was to enshroud herself 
in obscurity, and hide from every eye. 

Mrs. Trevor's singularities perplexed me more 
every day of my life. It was clear that a sincere, 
cordial aflfection existed between the sisters-in-law 
— clear that Sir Hardolph treated her with a 
tenderness that had something almost touching 
in it; and yet it was no less evident that a visit to 
Trevor-Court gave her more pain than pleasure, 
and that she shrunk not only from mixing among 
their gay guests, but actually had to make a 
great eflfort to face themselves. Whenever the 
footman threw open the door of the Rectory 
drawing-room and announced, "Sir Hardolph 
and Lady Trevor," I saw a painful expression 
flit over her face — that peculiar expression 
which tells you, however calm outward man- 
ners may be, that the heart is throbbing 
within. She never of herself proposed a call 
upon Lady Trevor. She was always goaded 
to it by the Rector. 

*' Sibylla, my dear, I think you ought to call 
upon Louisa. She'll think your neglecting her 
in this manner very strange." 

Then Mrs. Trevor seemed to rouse herself for 
a moment from her habitual dejection^ and 
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would reply, with a timid, startled look in her 
eyes, a faint flush tinging her delicate cheek, 
and leaving her a moment after pale as death, 
"Yes — certainly — I will walk up there to- 
day," 

What could it all mean ? 

Thus I wondered day after day, month after 
month, year after year, and the solution of the 
enigma came not. 

There was little to record in the uniformity of 
my life. My days flowed on in a calm, even 
tenor. I had no great happiness and no sorrow. 
I lived for others, not for myself, and I was con- 
tent. The love that I had prized and longed 
for in my early years had passed from me as a 
shadow. I should never, I knew, be again a 
first object to any one. I endeavoured to find 
content in fulfilling my duties, and in the pos- 
session of that moderate share of human affec- 
tion which God had assigned to me. Sometimes 
an aching void in my heart tempted me to cry 
out for other, nearer, dearer ties than those of 
governess or pupil — ^for a husband— children — a 
home of my own — scope for the deep and strong 
affections of my nature. But I stifled the half- 
formed sound — crushed down hopes that could 
never be realized, regrets that Mr. Tracy's mar- 
riage had rendered sinful. 
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Trevor-Court was my world. From the time 
when it wouhi necessarily cease to be so, I re- 
solutely turned my eyes ; and, meanwhile, all my 
feelings and sympathies were bound up in the 
family among whom I lived, and in our neighbours. 
Yet sometimes, when I passed cottage doors, and 
saw the happy smiling mothers rocking their in- 
fants to sleep, and thought of a governess's 
•wandering life, moving from one family to ano- 
ther, and leaving each just when her pupils 
have entwined themselves round her very heart- 
strings, and of the wrench from the kind, familiar 
faces, the accustomed home, a separation which 
is like death ; and then of life closing, after years 
of hard labour, in the dreariness of a lonely lodg- 
ing — I would gladly, had I been free to do so, 
have exchanged my superior advantages of 
station and education for the home love, the 
children playing round the fireside, the heart- 
joy, which made those sun-burnt, hard-handed, 
comely village matrons far happier than my- 
self. 

Yes — I would gladly, had it been possible, 
have exchanged my higher rank and barren lot, 
for their scanty fare, hard toil, and poverty — 
sweetened as they were by holy, human love. 
But I repressied these thoughts, that would at 
times intrude, as much as I was able. I forbade 
myself to dream — I drew a thick curtain between 
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myself and the past. I strove, by constant occu- 
pation, to leave myself no time for remembrance 
or regret, and to live wholly in the present. 
Ellen became more of a companion to me every 
day. The child whom I was forming, and whose 
excellencies I, in some degree, regarded as my 
own work, was inexpressibly dear to me. I had 
no deep interest outside the Vicarage walls. 
What family ties are to others, the Trevors 
were to me — only, while the former last one's 
life, this, I knew, must be dissolved in a few 
years. 

Then, too, I felt conscious of progression ; 
that my life and thoughts were attaining a 
unity, a definiteness of purpose, they had 
never had before. To a conscientious person 
'the task of education is always a double one — 
for self-education goes on in the same ratio as 
that of the pupil. How careful it makes one to 
set a right example 1 — how observant of little 
faults and follies that before had escaped notice, 
but which are now seen in all their native 
ugliness, and corrected ! — ^how anxious, not 
merely to communicate knowledge, but to be 
pure, gentle, patient, just, and self-denying! I 
wonder how men and women can become parents 
without being elevated in character. It seems 
to me there is no school for morals like living 
with a young child ; for children are as mirrors, 
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in which we see all our own faults reflected, and 
we cannot justly reprove them until we have 
first corrected ourselves. 
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CHAPTER III. 

About this time occurred one of those sad 
tragedies which every now and then break up 
the quiet tenor of village life, and startle one 
by shewing that human nature is everywhere the 
same — liable, when not kept by a higher power, 
to fall into the deepest crime. 

In Mrs. Trevor's Sunday class was one 
young girl whose manners were more pleasing 
and gentle than is usual in her station of life. 
She had always been a most regular attendant 
at the schools and at church ; had received 
many rewards for good behaviour, and was 
considered one of the best conducted girls in 
^he place. As she advanced to womanhood, she 
became exceedingly attractive both in person 
and face; and we should perhaps have had 
some fears for her, but for her extreme steadi- 
ness and modesty. Her name was Agnes 
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Lewthwaite — she was the eldest of six child- 
ren. 

The parents were poor, but laborious — rather 
more refined in manners than many of their 
class, and had striven hard to bring up their 
family respectably. This girl was their pride. 

The father worked in the neighbouring stone 
quarries; the mother, kept at home by her 
numerous family, eked out their slender means 
by taking in washing for the farm-servants 
round. But as Agnes was not strong, and 
showed a tendency to pulmonary disease, which 
the constant steam aggravated, it was thought 
best she should go to service. She easily 
obtained a situation, stayed in it three years, and 
then left it for another at Carlisle ; where 
we heard she was happy, and respected by her 
employers.* 

Going one day to take a solitary walk, as 
Ellen, her aunt, and mother had gone to pay 
visits to some great people, I found the whole 
village in a state of excitement. Little knots of 
two or three women stood talking together round 
the cottage doors, with an expression of com- 
miseration on their features. As 1 drew near 
Jenny Lewthwaite's cottage, I saw her neigh- 

* It is due to myself to say that this scene was written long 
before the publication of **Adam Bede." The events narrated 
occurred in a parish in which I once resided. 
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bours, Mary Green and Alice Banks, standing 
at their own doors, looking towards her house 
with an air of profound pity. Mary came to 
me. 

" Hev' yo' heerd, Miss Neville ? Maybe 
yo'd gang in an' see poor Jenny, she's i' soar 
trooble. God help her ! " 

^* What has happened, Mary ? " 

*'Then yo' doan't knaw? T' officers have 
coom to tak' Aggy oop for murdering her ain 
bairn." 

"Agnes?" 

" Ay, Aggy 1 Yo' may wonner, but it's true. 
Yo' would niver ha' thou't sic a modest, fair- 
spoaken lass could ha'e doon sike a thing. Her 
mother's fair felled wi' trooble. She wur soa 
prooud o' Agnes." 

It is not much one fellow-creature can do for 
another at such a time of mortal sorrow, yet I 
went in. The constables were there. They 
were humane men, and evidently wished to do 
their duty as gently as possible, and to avoid 
having recourse to force. They were endeavour- 
ing to persuade the wretched girl to go with 
them quietly. She stood by the kitchen table, 
holding her apron to her eyes, and weeping 
violently ; and replied to all they said, 

" I didn't do it !— I didn't do it ! Why should 
1 go, when I'm innocent ? " 
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The poor mother sat on a chair by the fire- 
side, turning a look of blank despair from one 
to the other. 

She had been washing, apparently, when the 
oflScers went in, for her arms were wet, and 
still covered with soap-suds, as if she had just 
taken them out of the tub ; but she didn't know 
it. She didn't see me standing there, with the 
tears streaming down my face, begging her 
to compose herself — she only saw her daughter 
— and them. 

She sat immovable, paralysed, as it were, by 
great grief; all she said was, 

" Ma bairn ! ma bairn ! " 

" Come," said one of the men to the girl, 
" we cannot stay here longer. Say good-bye 
to your mother, and come ; you know we must 
take you." 

"I didn't do it!— I didn't do it!— I can't 
go !" cried Agnes, in a paroxysm of grief and 
terror. 

" Well, my girl," said the other man, kindly, 
" I hope you are innocent, then you know you'll 
soon come back; but you must stand your 
trial. Jem, bring the chaise close up to the 
door." He wanted, I saw, to spare her the 
pain of being stared at. 

The girl trembled — she shrunk away — she 
would have resisted, but the officer's firm 
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grasp was on her arm. He said, "Bid your 
mother good-bye. We must go." 

She put her arms round her mother's neck 
and sobbed ; but still Jenny remained motionless 
and tearless, only repeating, " Ma bairn ! — ma 
bairn!" 

The second officer returned. They unloosed 
the girl's clasp from her mother ; they half led, 
half carried her to the door, lifted her into the 
chaise between them, pulled down the blinds, 
and drove rapidly away. 

Then Alice Banks and Mary Green came in 
to see if they could comfort their unhappy 
neighbour. 

" Eh, Jenny woman, I wadn't tak' on soa," 
said one, " I'll be boun' it ain't trew." 

"And thou mon think of her faither, ma 
lass," said the other. That word unloosed the 
flood-gates. 

In seasons of such grief the artificial distinc- 
tions of rank are forgotten — we only feel our one 
human nature. I was next her — she leant her 
face on my shoulder, and, bursting into tears, 
sobbed out, 

" Oh, l^ss, lass 1 What'll faither say till 't ?" 

I let her cry, and my tears ran down and 
mingled with hers as I took and pressed her 
wet, hard hand. 

What could I say to comfort her ? 

YOL. Ill F 
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The other women sobbed too, and sdd, 

'* He wor allays soa fond on her." 

I stayed some little time, till I had with diffi- 
culty persuaded her to lay her aching head 
upon her bed, and with the aid of Mary Green 
helped her there and wrapped her up. She buried 
her face in the pillow as we laid her down, and 
cried, 

'' Oh, lass ! Wha'U tell her faither ?" 

"Mr. Trevor will," I said; "he is at home, 
and I will ask him. I am sure he will break it 
to him gently. Tell me where Thomas is 
working." 

"He's i' t' quarry— John Lowton's quarry," 
said one of the women. 

" Then I will try and get Mr. Trevor to tell 
him." 

I bade poor Jenny a kind good-bye, and 
hurried home. 

Mr. Trevor was sitting in the drawing-room 
when I went in, breathless with haste and agita- 
tion, for I had observed that poor Jenny dreaded 
lest some one should tell the news suddenly to 
the poor father, and perhaps — for he was not a 
strong man — bring on a fit. I drew a chair 
towards me and sat down — as soon as I could 
speak I told my story. 

Mrs. Trevor fixed her eyes on me; they 
seemed starting out of her head. She clenched 
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her small hands, her arms dropped to her sides, 
her whole figure seemed to shrink and collapse. 
Mary Lewthwaite herself did not look more 
horror-struck, more agonized, than Mrs. Trevor. 

I thought she was shocked and grieved for 
Agnes, who had been her pupil. 

*nsitnotsad?" I said. 

She did not answer me, she did not seem to 
understand me, but sat with half-open lips 
and white colourless face, gazing at me with a 
misty kind of expression in her eyes, as if she 
were trying to recollect. 

" You shouldn't have told her, Miss Neville,'* 
cried the Rector, angrily. " What were you 
thinking of, when you know how nervous she 
is ? Why didn't you call me out of the room 
and tell me alone ? You might have been sure 
it would shock her. Sibylla — Sibylla, my dear, 
command yourself J^ 

He spoke the last words in a low, emphatic, 
warning tone. 

*' I — I am not well. The news shocked me. 
I will go to my room." 

" Fetch wine," said the Rector, briefly and 
sternly. 

I fetched a decanter of sherry and a glass, 
and poured some out. My hand shook so that 
I spilled some of it. I felt I had wounded, dis- 
pleased, angered him — yet what had I done ? 

f2 
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Mrs, Trevor drank the wine, shivered, said 
again she felt ill, and rose. Her husband put 
his arm round her, and led her upstairs. 

It was just dinner-time, but she did not come 
down again that day. 

We had a most uncomfortable dinner, the 
Rector and I alone. He tried to be polite and 
friendly as usual, and evidently did not wish me 
to think him displeased. When I attempted to 
apologise for my want of consideration, he 
said, 

"Do not think any more about it, it was 
natural, in your anxiety that Thomas Lewth- 
waite should be told as gently as possible, for 
you to act as you did ; but another time, when 
any misfortune occurs in the village, tell me 
alone — do not mention it before Mrs. Trevor, the 
least thing upsets her completely; you know how 
nervous she is." 

Now, from this speech any one who did not 
know the Rector would have thought he had 
been merely vexed by my want of caution at 
the time. I, who knew him well, saw the deep- 
est displeasure lurking under this thin veil of 
politeness — and I saw that he felt I saw it. 

I could not help thinking there was some 
stronger reason for Mrs. Trevor's distress than 
the mere fact of her being shocked at hearing of 
Jenny Lewthwaite's misfortune ; but I tried to 
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conceal my thoughts from him — I avoided his 
eye as if I were conscious of guilt. It was no 
use-^-I felt he read them, and was displeased by 
them. The chilled, altered tone of his voice dur- 
ing the latter part of the meal pained me more 
than his previous anger. It is a very painful 
thing to find that we have unwillingly wounded 
another deeply. 

Ellen came down as usual to dessert, and her 
chatter was a relief to both ; but soon Mr. Tre- 
vor rose, pushed his chair ffom the table, and 
said, " Miss Neville, if you want more wine help 
yourself, I am going to thart poor rf an." 

" It will be kind in you," I answered ; " he 
needs comfort, and Jenny is so afraid he should 
be roughly told. I could hardly help fainting 
when I heard the news — what must it be to him, 
poor fellow?" It was quite true that I had 
turned sick and faint — yet I was trying to 
deceive him, to make him fancy I attributed 
Mrs. Trevor's emotion to the same cause as my 
own ; and in his turn he replied, 

** I do not wonder at it. Anybody who has 
a heart must have felt dreadfully shocked at 
hearing a young girl they knew accused of such 
a crime, especially a person with such delicate 
nerves as Mrs. Trevor. I will take her a glass of 
wine, and then go down to meet poor Lewth- 
waite as he comes from work." 
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He poured out a glass of wine, and took it up- 
stairs ; but he had not deceived me, nor I him. 
We each feigned to believe the other, but I 
knew he would never be at ease with me again, 
nor I with him or his wife. There was some 
terrible secret — what, I hardly dared surmise — 
at the bottom of all Mrs. Trevor's ill-health and 
nervousness. Henceforward I must set a watch- 
ful guard upon my lips, be careful what I did, 
lest I touched the unhealed wound. 

This state of thiftgs between persons who live 
in the same house is dreadful. To be forced 
to suspect tlfcse we tove of crime is a very terri- 
ble thing. 

I did not love my kind, gentle mistress less 
because I saw she had some great hidden sor- 
row, but my confidence in her was shaken. I 
could not look upon her as so good, so amiable 
as I once thought her. Involuntarily I asked 
myself if she too had committed a crime like 
Agnes, that she should be so stirred at the men- 
tion of hers ? I recollected her fainting when the 
two boys quarrelled — I remembered the words 
that had made her faint distinctly, " base-born 
brat ;" I put the two things together, and I said 
to myself, " there must be some cause for all 
this distress" — and while I did so, I felt the 
blood rush to my face. How could I, how 
dared I, suspect my kind friend, my benefac- 
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tress — she who was so gentle — of such a crime ? 
It might not be herself — no, I was sure it was not 
herself. Crimes were committed in all ranks, by 
the rich and great as well as the poor and igno- 
rant ; then I thought that perhaps some mem- 
ber of her family might have committed a 
crime similar to that of Agnes Lewthwaite — per- 
haps suffered for it — and she had never held up 
her head since. And I blamed her for it. Why, 
I was worse, harder, than my aunt Joan. That 
would account for her so carefully avoiding ever 
to mention her own name before her marriage, or 
alluding in any way to her family ; for her ill 
health, her pensive humility, her nervous dread of 
society, her evident writhing when that fatal sub- 
ject was named before her. 

It must be so. 

I was roused from my thoughts by Ellen 
coming up to me with white lips and cheeks, and 
saying, 

" Is anything the matter, Miss Neville ? Is 
mamma worse ? " She spoke breathlessly. 

" No, my darling, mamma is not worse. She 
was shocked at a sad thing which has happened 
to-day." 

"Ohl Miss Neville, is another child burnt to 
death ? " said Ellen, tearfully. 

" No, dear," I said, hesitating what to tell her ; 
then reflecting that she must hear it somehow, I 
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said, " It is something very shocking ! — poor 
Agnes Lewthwaite has been taken up on sus- 
picion of having committed a murder ! " 

"Agnes?" 

" Yes, darling ; but I hope it is not 
true." 

Ellen did not ask me any more questions then, 
she was too shocked and grieved ; and I said, 
*' Don't talk to me any more about it, darling. 
It has shocked us all — I would not have told you, 
only I knew you must hear it some time. Don't 
cry, darling — it will do no good. Pray to God 
to comfort the poor parents, and to forgive their 
unhappy child." 

" I will," said Ellen ; and she knelt down and 
laid her head in my lap. When she raised it, her 
eyes were still wet. I bent down, kissed her, and 
said, '* Now, my darling, we will go and take a 
walk — we will go to the Thwaite. Stay here, I 
will bring your things." 

I thought the fewer feet went trampling up 
and down-stairs the better. I was obliged to pass 
the door of Mrs. Trevor's dressing-room to get 
to my own. It was ajar — I could not avoid hear- 
ing Mr. Trevor say, in a low, stern, displeased 
voice, 

" You mil have it 5a" 

I hurried past — I did not want to hear. I got 
Ellen's spencer, hat, and gloves — ^my own bonnet, 
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shawl, and parasol — and I flew down-stairs 
as fast as I could, dreading to meet Mr. 
Trevor. 

Coming out of the long passage, I did meet 
him. Why did I feel so painfully confused, so 
guilty? I had not been trying to listen — 1 did 
not even know he was still in the house when I 
came up to my room. 

He gazed at me an instant with an irresolute 
questioning glance, that seemed to ask, " What 
have you overheard ? " then recovering himself, 
he said, " You are going out walking, I see ? " 

" Yes," I said, *' I thought we would walk up 
and drink tea at the Thwaite. Ellen has been 
asking me what has happened." 

" What have you told her ? " 

"That Agnes Lewthwaite was accused of 
murder ; nothing more. If I had not told her 
she would have heard it in the village when we 
went our rounds. Have I done wrong to tell 
her, Mr. Trevor?" 

" No," he said, in a brief stern voice, '* tell 
her all; tell her Agnes Lewthwaite broke God's 
laws, and then tried to murder her child. She 
would, as you say, hear it from others. Let 
her learn in her childhood how sin leads to 
sin." 

I went down-stairs, dressed Ellen and myself, 
and took her to the Thwaite. As we went along 
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I told her as much of the sad story as I thought 
she ought to know. 

I am aware people will say this is improper — 
that a child of tender years ought not to know 
the sin and sorrow there is on earth. To this I 
reply that in a country village such things can- 
not he kept from children's ears unless they are 
prevented from going among the poor. They hear 
on all sides things that under other circumstances 
would be sedulously kept from them. It does 
them no harm. It is not by hearing of the shame, 
the distress, the punishment that follows evil, 
that people are tempted to commit it. Early 
impressions of this sort are very strong. I believe 
they check many an evil passion in its growth. 
In heaven, where no sin is, the angels are guilt- 
less ; but upon earth too great ignorance of evil 
is often the actual cause of crime. Many a girl 
in every rank of life falls from a too trusting and 
innocent nature, from a too implicit belief in the 
goodness and truth of a wicked man. 

Mrs. Mil wood was generally at home; she was 
so to-night, and told us, in her usual kind-hearted 
manner, how glad she was to see us, when we 
said we had come to stay tea. Lucy was there 
also, and, as a matter of course, Mr. Bingham. 
But we profited little by their company, for they 
scarcely vouchsafed to open their lips. As soon 
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as tea was over Lucy started up, saying, '* I am 
going to prepare now, Theophilus/' Whereupon 
Mr. Bingham rose, bade Ellen and me good even- 
ing, told Mrs. Milwood he would bring Lucy 
safe home, and walked into the garden to wait 
till she was equipped. 

" I have sent Emma from home for a while," 
said Mrs. Milwood ; " poor child, this love affair 
is a great trial to her. She and Lucy used to 
be so fond of each other, but she has no com- 
panion in her sister now. Lucy has not a thought 
but this Jove, and if I make any remark on her 
behaviour she listens with an air of superior 
sanctity, as if she wondered a sinner like myself 
should presume to dictate to so holy a person as 
herself. As her legal guardian, I could of course 
exert my authority, but I am afraid of making 
matters worse ; and she is not my own child. 
She says now she is persecuted, because I 
objected to her walking alone late in an evening 
from Brookfield. I shall not see her again until 
ten o'clock; all the intervening time she will spend 
in the lanes with Mr. Bingham. He is a good 
young man, and she is a good girl ; but it gives 
room for gossip." 

Mr. Milwood now came in. 

"You are late, my dear, I am afraid the tea is 
cold," said his wife, looking into the teapot ; " but 
I can soon make some more." 
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** Ahn, ahn, never mind, I'll have it as it is. 
I couldn't come any sooner. I've been down to 
the Miss Hopes' to borrow these veils," said Mr. 
Milwood, with an insinuating smile at Mrs. Mil- 
wood. " Ann, ahn, I think I'll try that little 
experiment to-night, wifie ? " 

'* Pray don't, Jehonadab, my dear," answered 
she, a look of annoyance passing over her usually 
placid face. ** It really is vexatious to think of 
all that good honey being wasted in that 
manner." 

'* Ahn, ahn, ahn, the wifie is so vehewfint^*^ said 
Mr. Milwood, smiling, in reply to this gentle re- 
monstrance. "Now, I'll appeal to our friend 
here. Miss Neville, I want to know, if no expe- 
riments had ever been tried, what sort of people 
we should have been? Ahn, ahn, we should 
have been sitting under oak-trees, eating acorns 
for food, and wearing paint instead of that neat 
white gown you have got on, and the wifie's smart 
silk one. Now, when I read of an experiment, 
I never can rest till I try it myself — ahn, ahn — 
and I bought a book upon the management of 
bees — and it says * it's very unnecessary cruelty 
to destroy the bees in taking the honey.' But 
the wifie doesn't like new plans. Ladies never 
do — ahn, ahn," said Jehonadab, twisting his 
forelock. ^ 

"But, my dear Jehonadab, you will de- 
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stroy both bees and honey ^^^ said his wife. 

" Nay, nay, my dear soul — now just wait a 
minute — ahn — ahn," said he, producing the 
book from his pocket, and turning over the 
pages carefully ; " here it is — ahn, ah — n — n — 
the writer says he has kept bees many years, 
and he has always found the plan answer. If 
it answers with him, I don't know why it should 
not with me. He just dips the hive in a tub of 
water — the bees are half drowned, but the 
honey, being, as you know it is, sealed closely up 
in the cells by the wax, receives no injury. 
When he finds the bees are quite stupefied, he 
lifts out the hive, takes out the comb, puts the 
bees on a coarse cloth before the kitchen fire, or 
in the sun, and when they have come to life 
again, puts them back in the hive with a piece 
of the comb, and so gets the honey without de- 
stroying the lives of the bees. It's far the most 
humane plan." 

" I don't think it," interposed Mrs. Milwood, 
grieved at the thought of having all her honey 
wasted — as what housekeeper would not be ? — 
" how would you like to be half drowned and 
brought to life again, my dear ? " 

" Ahn, ahn," said Jehonadab, pulling his fore- 
lock with an air of perplexity. ** Not much, 
I'm afraid — but then the wifie knows, ahn, ahn, 
that I'm not a bee, and don't make honey." 
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" No, indeed you don% my dear Jehonadab," 
said Mrs. Milwood, half laughingly and half 
crossly ; " you only spoil iV^ 

** Ahn, ahn — well, but I hope the wifie will 
give her consent to try the experiment this 
once, eh, wifie ? " said Mr. Milwood, getting up 
and taking hold of her chin with a most insinu- 
ating smile. I laughed — I couldn't help it—*-* 
there was something so sincerely tender, and yet 
so droll, in Mr. Milwood's conjugal endearments. 
** Eh, wifie, mayn't I do it this once — it's only 
one hive ? " repeated he. 

" You must, if your heart is set upon it," she 
answered, loth to consent, " but you'll see you'll 
lose all the honey." 

^* Oh, do let us see it done, dear Mrs. Mil- 
wood ! " cried Ellen, " I do so like to see Mr. 
Milwood's experiments. Mayn't we see it 
done?" 

Mrs. Milwood groaned audibly. Mr. Milwood 
patted Ellen's cheek and said, 

*^ That's right, my little Nelly. My little 
friend, I am glad to see, likes to examine things 
for herself, and not to take them for granted — 
ahn, ahn — I like an inquiring spirit." 

" You must neither of you go any nearer than 
the back-door in the passage that leads to the 
garden, if you do stay," said Mrs. Milwood, 
'^ and you must put on your veils. I'll lend 
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Ellen my bonnet — ^her hat will be no protection 
— and wrap thick shawls about your necks and 
arms. Miss Neville, you have one ; Ellen may 
take that oflF the sofa, and you must put on 
your gloves, and then I think you will be safe, 
if you do not stir from the door. Tou can see 
the bee-hive stand from there, but if you go 
nearer you will be stung, for the bees are sure 
to resent Jehonadab's merciful intentions — they 
won't see any kindness in being half-drowned.^' 

We obeyed orders ; and, having seen us duly 
veiled, shawled, and gloved, and seated on the 
door-step, Mrs. Milwood, like a good wife, next 
proceeded to take every precaution against her 
husband's being stung, by tying two double veils 
round his head and face, all the time bewailing, 
in most moving terms, the loss both of her bees 
and her honey. The man who worked Mr. Mil- 
wood's small farm was made to undergo a similar 
wrapping up at the hands of the cook. Master 
and man put on thick gloves, and then Mr. Mil- 
wood and John, selecting the heaviest hive from 
the stock, plunged it into a large tub of water 
that stood in readiness on the grass-plot. Not 
so quickly, however, but that some of the exas- 
perated bees flew out and stung them severely, 
even through their veils. We happily escaped 
unhurt. 

When the humming ceased, and Mr. Milwood 
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thought the bees were all insensible, he cautiously 
lifted up the hive, and called to us that we might 
come and look with safety now. We went, and 
with us Mrs. Milwood, who had been viewing 
the experiment from the kitchen window, and 
bewailing to Jane the fate of her honey ; and 
we saw the bees fished out of the tub with a 
ladle, laid on double cloths in a corn-sieve, and 
put before the kitchen fire, according to the ap- 
proved process for resuscitating the drowned. 
The first sign of vitality they gave was by one 
of them suddenly flying off and stinging the un- 
offending cook, who was looking on; while a 
second attacked Jehonadab, who certainly de- 
served it — whereupon Mrs. Milwood declared 
they should not remain in the kitchen any 
longer. It was a fine, dry night, and the morn- 
ing sun when it came would revive them better 
than the fire— they would be flying about the 
kitchen all night if left there. They must go.'' 

"Ahn, ahn — my dear wife, you are very 
cruel," said Mr. Milwood, leaving off sucking 
his wounded finger for a moment ; " would not 
you like to be laid before the fire and brought 
to, if you were half-drowned, eh, wife ? " 

But she replied, 

" / am not the cruel person, Jehonadab. I 
did not drown them, and I think it would be 
very cruel to Jane to expect her to spend the 
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evening with a corn-sieve full of angry bees, 
who would sting her as fast as they came to 
life." 

" I know I ain't a-going to/' said Jane, 
taking her thumb from her mouth, with a 
reproachful look at her master. 

*' No, no, to be sure not. Who wants you ? 
Dear heart !-r-dear heart! — cts— cts — John, take 
the bees into the garden directly." 

" Jane, does your thumb hurt you much ? " 

" To be sure it does, sir," answered she, 
testily. 

" Cts — cts ! dear — dear ! I'll fetch you some 
hartshorn out of my dressing-room," said Mr. 
Milwood. " I'm quite sorry you should have 
been stung." He fetched the bottle, and applied 
the hartshorn to her thumb, before he thought 
of doing anything to the stings he had himself 
received. John returned into the kitchen, after 
depositing the sieve of bees on the grass-plat ; 
and Ellen and I wished Mrs. Milwood good 
night, and left these martyrs to experimental 
philosophy sucking their fingers, trying to pick 
out the stings with fine needles, and bathing 
their wounds with hartshorn and oil. 

The next day, after lessons, we went to 
inquire after the poor Lewthwaites. Mr. Trevor 
had broken the intelligence to Thomas as gently 
as he could. 

VOL. III. G 
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" Boot, eh me ! Miss Neville," said poor Jenny, 
" he's sair kesten down.* Well niver hauld oop 
oor he-ads ony mair ; if t'warn't for t' childer, 
I could wish we weir baith dee-ad." 

It was vain at this season to attempt to 
oflFer comfort — all I could do was to press poor 
Jenny's hand, and tell her I hoped Agnes 
would be proved innocent. The vord set her 
weeping afresh. 

"Eh, dear!" she said, "to think o' ma 
lass bein' i' prison I " 

We left her with a sad heart. 

Thence we walked up to the Thwaite ; we 
wished to know the result of the experiment we 
had witnessed. We found Mr. Milwood looking 
very foolish, and Mrs. Milwood very angry, for 
her. 

" My dear," said she, in reply to my inquiry 
after the success of the experiment, " the honey 
and the wax are all spoilt, as I knew they would 
be;f and the bees that were half v drowned told 
all the bees in the other hives how they had been 
treated, and they are all gone. There is not a 
bee left in one of the hives." There was a 
melancholy smile of triumph in her face as she 
related this lamentable history. 

Jehonadab had recourse to his forelock, which 

• ** Kesten doon " means cast-down. 

t This is a fact — ^I was staying in the house at the time. 
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somehow or other always fell over his forehead 
when he was in trouble ; he pushed it back 
again and again. 

" Ahn, ahn, ahn, who would have thought of 
bees telling each other anything?" Then, bright- 
ening up, he added, *' but I say, wifie — ahn, ahn 
— ^you know this loss has been the means of 
ascertaining a very curious fact in natural 
history, that bees have some mode of communi- 
cating with one another. Ahn, ahen-n, I say, 
wifie, Vm sure you won't mind such a trifling 
loss, when you consider what an interesting 
fact is thus proved." 

But Mrs. Milwood answered severely, 

"It's riot interesting to me, Jehonadab, to have 
lost both my bees and my honey." 

We accompanied her to the store-room, to 
look at the honey. 

" Isn't it vexatious," said Mrs. Milwood ; " you 
see it's totally spoiled, but I shan't say anything 
more about it to Jehonadab, for I see he's vexed 
at the loss of his bees." 

Then we went into the garden ; Mrs. Milwood 
turned up all the hives, that the night before 
had been so full of busy, humming bees — they 
were all empty! She had removed the comb 
herself, but as they were old hives, and full of 
breeding cells, they were of little value. " And 
the one you saw dipped was a two-year old hive, 

g2 
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and had five or six pounds of good pure honey 
m it," said she, ruefully. 

Mrs. Trevor remained a week upstairs. For 
some time I hardly dared look at her, when she 
first came down. I knew instinctively she 
avoided my gaze ; but hearing her turn a page 
of her book, I ventured at last to look up. 

What a weight of grief lay on those blue- 
veined eyelids — what sadness in the curves of the 
mouth — what deep despondence in the whole 
listless, drooping attitude I I withdrew my 
glance hastily, for the colour rising in her 
cheeks betrayed that, with that singular intro- 
version we can exercise, she knew I was looking 
at her, without glancing at me; but not so 
hastily but that she glanced up, and our eyes 
met for an instant. That strange, startled look, 
the look of one suddenly detected in a fault, 
flickered in her eyes, which were instantly cast 
down again on her book. I dared not turn my 
head towards her any more, but I knew she 
reddened, for I felt my own cheeks burn. We 
sat thus some minutes without speaking. I 
would have given worlds to break the silence, 
which was actually oppressive, by saying some- 
thing wholly foreign to the subject that occupied 
my thoughts. I could not; I blurted out 
instead, 
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" Do you think Agnes guilty ? " 

" God knows," she replied, in a low, tremulous 
tone. 

" Because," said I, impelled to say so in 
spite of my wish not to wound her, ^' they have 
found a true bill against her. She is left for 
trial at the next assizes." 

" Is she ? I did not know that. Poor girl 1 
poor girl J If she did destroy her baby, she 
must have been mad at the time. I don't 
believe any mother could do so unless she were 
insane. Grief has made her mad." 

There was inexpressible sadness in Mrs. 
Trevor's tone, but the words relieved me of the 
apprehension that had so distressed me. That, 
at least, was not her sin. I replied, 

" So Mrs. Milwood and Mrs. Gask say. They 
do not believe any woman in her right senses 
ever destroyed her child." 

The Lewthwaites, though poor, were one of 
the most respectable families in the village. 
Their grief and shame were heart-rending to 
witness. The father, who had been cruelly 
gibed on his misfortune by some of the base, 
worthless fellows that are to be found in every 
village, took it so to heart that he deserted his 
work, and it was feared he would destroy himself. 

I went to see them one day while Ellen 
drove out with her mother. 
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The father sat in his arm-chair, bowed down 
hy grief. 

" Oi want him to gang to his wurk, Miss 
Neville," said the wife ; " it would be better for 
him — it wad keep him fro' thinking." 

" Oi canna," muttered the broken-down man ; 
" we mun starve. As weel dee wi' hoonger as 
coom to shaame. Oi went to wurk yesterday, 
an' t' men jeered me about Agnes — hur oi wur 
soa prood on." 

He burst into a passion of tears ; his strong 
frame shook like a reed in the agony of his 
grief. 

"Eh, Thomas, Thomas," said his wife, 
putting her large rough hand on his shoulder, 
and wiping her own eyes, which were running 
over, with the corner of her apron, " dooan't ee 
saay that! Thou maun forgie her. Thou'lt 
brak' t' lass's heart, whan she cooms whoam, if 
thou gangs on loike this." 

" Oi do forgie her," said poor Thomas, rising, 
" thou knaws oi've niver telled her she suldna 
coom whoam i' her trouble, though she has 
braken my heart; boot oi'U niver hauld oop 
my heead noa moar. She's, brout me to 
shaame, an' oi wish I wur deead." 

With these words he quitted the house. 

"Eh, dear!" said Mary, sinking into the 
chair he had just quitted; "yo' see hoo he 
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gangs on, Miss Neville. T' last noight, whan 
he coom fra wurk, at t' after t' men had jeered 
him, he said he wad kill his sen. Oi ne'er got 
noa sleeap last neet, an' oi wur sair toired wi' a 
hard day's wesh ; oi were freeted he moight put 
an end tiv his sen — Oi joost shoot me een, boot 
oi wur watching him t' whoile. Yance — what 
wi' bein' sooa toired, an' what wi' t' grief — oi 
joost dooazed, happen ten minit, an' whan oi 
woak up wi' a start loike he wur goan. Oi 
wur sair fleyed, an' happed mysen oop in me 
petticoat, an' went all o'er t' hoose ; an' whan 
oi culdn't fin' him yo' moight ha' knocked me 
down wi' a feather. At t' last oi bethout me 
o' t' byre,* an' there oi fun him, sat upo' t' 
straw, crying. Oi'd sair wark to get him to 
bed, but oi wadna leaave him — fleyed he'd do 
his sen a mischief. He wur sooa prood o' 
Aggy — she wur allays his faavourite*oot o' t' 
- lot." 

I tried to say a few words of comfort and 
hope, and then I bid her good-bye. 

I went to the Thwaite, intending to consult 
Mrs. Milwood as to what could be done for this 
poor afllicted family. I found Edith Hope 
there on the same errand. 

It was not merely work poor Thomas wanted 
— he could easily have obtained employment 

* "O* V byre," i.e,, of the cowhouse. 
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from Sir Hardolph, but with the certainty of 
meeting from some of his fellow-labourers the 
same taunts which had made him leave the 
quarry. He was unfit to be left alone, and he 
especially needed sympathy and kindness, as well 
as employment that would occupy his mind and 
turn it from this terrible grief. 

" I think," said Edith, " we could give him a 
week's work about our fell and grounds. We 
usually employ John Banks, and I do not like 
change, but in a case like this there will be 
nothing wrong in having poor Thomas once in a 
way." 

"Certainly not," replied Mrs. Milwood; 
" Banks has plenty of work, he gardens for all 
the neighbourhood ; and, besides, ill-off as the 
Lewthwaites are, it is neither money nor work 
they most want now, but countenancing. The 
only thing that can be done for poor Thomas is 
to shew him that the respectable people of the 
neighbourhood are not disposed to think ill of 
him because his daughter has sinned, though a 
few vulgar fellows do. Jehonadab made a 
point of being peculiarly kind to him when he 
went to fetch him, three days ago, to do a few 
odd jobs ; he made the poor fellow walk back 
with him to the Thwaite, through the village, 
and kept talking to him all the time. I think, 
poor man, he felt that kindness more than any- 
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thing else. He is of a sensitive nature, and is 
almost beside himself at the disgrace that has 
fallen upon him. 

"Yes," said Edith, "the Lewthwaites had 
always borne such a good name, and taken 
such pains to bring up their children well." 

" They meant well, I am sure," replied Mrs. 
Milwood. " They set their children an example 
of honesty, sobriety, industry, and piety; but they 
made one fatal mistake that poor people often 
do. What seemed a very trifling error at most, 
has led to all this great crime and misery. They 
were proud, as they say, of Aggie's beauty. They 
dressed her a little above her station ; they and 
their neighbours said before her, ^ they suldn't 
wooner if Aggie caame to be a laady, mony a 
bonny lass had afore noo.' From a child her 
love of finery was fostered and encouraged, and 
that, and a desire^ to marry above her station, 
has been her ruin. Labouring people don't 
know tbe evil they are doing when they encou- 
rage their girls in such ideas.* I believe that for 
one among our young women who falls from ac- 
tual vice, fifty fall from love of dress and am- 
bition to become ladies ; and then the very re- 

♦ " A third cause " (of the fall of youDg women from vir- 
tue) " is vanity — a love of dress — a thirst for pleasure.''^ See 
the Report, for J860, of " The Female Mission to the Fallen," 
by Mr. Charles, Secretary to the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, 118, FaU Mali 
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finement of nature which prompted them to such 
wishes makes them wholly unable to endure the 
shame and disgrace they have brought on them- 
selves, when they find their seducer desert in- 
stead of marrying them, and crime of a deeper 
die follows ; for no mother could destroy her 
child except in a delirium of grief and shame. 
It is contrary to nature/' 

" I am not a young woman," said Edith; "and 
in my life-time, out of the hundreds of girls 
whom the desire to marry a gentleman has 
wrecked, I have known but two solitary in- 
stances of poor girls marrying in a rank above 
their own. Both those girls were strictly vir- 
tuous. Neither was fond of dress. When the 
gentlemen who admired them found the usual 
means, gifts of trinkets and finery, fail — when 
they found no persuasions could lure them from 
the path of duty — they began to respect them ; 
for sincere love, such as that which leads a man 
to oflFer his hand to a woman, cannot exist with- 
out respect — and they married them. It is a 
pity that girls in humble life cannot be per-, 
suaded that good, steady conduct is their only 
real chance of being raised' to the rank they de- 
sire." 

" It is indeed," said Mrs Mil wood; "poor Ag- 
nes Lewthwaite is an example of the misery a 
contrary conduct brings on. I have learnt her 
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history through friends at Cariisle, who knew the 
family she lived with, that of Mr. and Mrs. Daw- 
son. Mrs. Dawson was very well satisfied with 
her the first two years; then she grew careless 
and inattentive — she seemed to have lost all 
interest in doing her work well; and, when 
kindly reasoned with, replied, ' maybe she 
shouldn't have to work long.' Mrs. Dawson 
suspected something was wrong ; and the more 
because Agnes began to dress in a way her 
wages could not possibly enable her to do ; and 
she talked kindly to her, and tried to persuade 
her to tell who and what her lover was. A 
servant is never ashamed to tell her mistress 
when she is engaged to a steady, respectable man ; 
but Agnes knew she was doing wrong, though 
pride and vanity tempted her to think her ad- 
mirer would marry her ; and all she would say 
was, that 'happen she might be a lady too 
some day.' 

" She would listen to no representations — that 
few gentlemen ever did marry servants ; the one 
case that she had heard of, as occurring once 
somewhere a long while ago, outweighed in her 
mind all the many she had known of girls who 
had been first seduced and then deserted. At 
last she suddenly gave her mistress warning, but 
she refused to give a reason for leaving, or to say 
where she was going. It turns out now she 
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went to lodge with a Mrs. Mason, who kept a 
petty shop, hoping, at lea?t, to hide her shame 
from her friends. Mrs. Mason swears the child 
was bom dead ; I hope she will be able to prove 
it. But even if she does, poor Agnes can never 
be what she was ; her character is blasted — all 
hope of marrying well for ever put an end to. 
Her kind father driven almost out of his mind — 
her mother quite broken down by grief — ^her 
family, who before were considered one of the 
most respectable in the village, disgraced ; and 
all this evil has arisen from two apparently small 
faults — ambition to rise above her station, and 
a love of dress." 

Sir Hardolph settled the difficulty about poor 
Thomas at last. With Mr. Milwood's consent, 
he oflfered his man two shillings a week more than 
his master gave him ; John Sandys jumped at 
the oflfer, and a vacancy being thus created, 
poor Thomas Lewthwaite obtained regular em- 
ployment under a kind master, where he 
had no mates to ridicule him. He even derived 
an accession of dignity from his new place, 
for he was *^ head man," and had a lad under 
him. 

Sir Hardolph also drove up one evening to his 
cottage, about the time when all the people had 
come home from their work. 
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He and his wife got out, and went into the 
house; they stayed long enough to enable all the 
idlers and gossips of Trevor-Court to congregate 
round Farmer Simpson's gate opposite ; then they 
came out, Thomas and Mary following ; Sir 
Hardolph handed his lady into the carriage, still 
talking to Thomas. When he had got in him- 
self, he. called Thomas round to his side, kept him 
in close coaversation full five minutes, and then, 
shaking hands with him, said, 

" Thank you, Thomas ; Fm very much obliged 
to you. Then you'll he sure and come down and 
do it for me to-morrow ? Don't forget." 

" Ay, Sur Hardolph, oi'U moind, oi'U be sure 
and coom," answered the gratified Thomas. 

A kind nod from the great lady to husband 
and wifcj as they stood in the doorway of their 
cottage, another nod and friendly smile from the 
great man, and the carriage drove off. 

Nohody jeered Thomas Lewthwaite any 
more. 

" Eh, Thomas, ma lad, thoo'rt i' loock ; 
-whatten's Sur Hardolph been axing on ye?" 
said one of the rustics. 

"Happen he kens," replied Thomas, with 
much dignity. 

" Ta needn't mak' sik a seeacret on it, oi 
nobbut speered." 

"Ta mun speer awa, than, oi ain't boun' to 
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tell thee," said Thomas, shutting the door of 
his cottage after him. 

Keader, Thomas, as often happens among 
people of his class, possessed a certain invalu- 
able recipe ; his was for one of the diseases to 
which dogs are subject. Sir Hardolph had en- 
treated him, as a great favour, to come and cure 
a dog that was ill. 

Once upon a time, when I was staying at my 
father's, he happened to oflfend an old woman in 
the parish who was very virulent against him. 
No money could have bribed her to hold her 
peace ; but it chanced that the baby burnt its 
arm severely, and the wound did not heal. My 
mother ordered the nurse to " take it to old 
Dame Fletcher, and say Mrs. Neville had heard 
she had a famous recipe for burns — and had 
sent her baby to beg she would cure it." 

'* How can you do so, Sarah ? " said my 
father ; " that old woman hates me — she'll poi- 
son the child." 

** For shame, Robert 1 " replied my mother. 
" Dame Fletcher is violent, but she's not a bad 
woman. She won't hurt the child." 

Baby went, and I with it. Dame Fletcher 
applied her famous ointment two or three times, 
and each time gave it a slice of bread and 
butter — it was cured — she took a fancy to it, 
and to us, and forgave us. 
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Now, Sir Hardolph wanted to raise Thomas 
Lewthwaite in his own eyes, so he asked a favour 
of him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Christmas drew near. We were invited to 
spend the whole week at the Hall. 

What a bustle was going on ! 

I now looked upon a scene new to me. I had 
seen much of haughty, condescending alms- 
giving and so-called charities, which the neces- 
sities of the poor compel them to solicit and 
accept, but which destroy one of the noblest 
virtues of the English peasant, his sense of in- 
dependence. Sir Hardolph Trevor's principle 
was to elevate his tenantry as much as possible ; 
as we have seen, he never gave alms except in 
cases of extreme distress ; he aided his people to 
help themselves.'^ 

And now it was Christmas time, and there 
were loads of wood, coals, blankets, and clothes 
to be distributed among the poor. He had, 
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moreover, killed four beasts and six fat sheep. 
EvjBry cottager on his estate was to have a joint 
proportioned to the size of his family. 

"These were not charities^'^ Sir Hardolph 
said — *^ they were the rich man's Christmas ^^/if5 
to his poorer brethren." 

It was a sight to see the tall, stately, large- 
hearted man in his courtyard, dispensing his 
presents to all comers, with a kindly smile that 
enhanced their value tenfold, and a few brief 
words that made every poor man feel the rich 
one knew, and was interested in knowing, the 
exact condition of himself and his family. 

" How are you, Jasper ? " he asked of one 
man who came up j ** are your children all at 
home now?" 

"Middling, sur. They're all at whoame. 
We've gotten another." 

" Another 1 — ^boy or girl is it ? " 

" Nay, sur, it's noan on our awn. It's wun 
o' my brother's 'at deed a whoile back, an' left 
nine little uns. Noan soa weel off — soa me 
and t' missus we thou't we'd take yan on 'em a 
bit, to help 'em loike." 

"Jasper," said Sir Hardolph, laying his hand 
on the man's shoulder, "you're a good-hearted 
fellow as ever lived. There's twelve pounds of 
beef for you ; go up to the house and tell Lady 
Trevor I sent you. Good-bye." 

VOL. III. H 
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Jasper Carrick touched his hat to the Squire, 
and the Squire touched his hat to Jasper. 

'^ There goes a truly noble, generous man," 
said he, looking after him. ''That man is 
always doing some kindness or other, though he 
is far from rich. I cannot say how many people 
he has lent a helping hand to. When I con- 
sider his benevolence and his means, and think 
of Ellen Wilson and what she has done, I blush 
for myself" 

Ellen Wilson* washed for the great house. 
She was an old maid, but few wives had done 
so much good in this generation. She had 
brought up and educated twenty girls, one after 
the other, every one of whom had turned out 
well. When I knew her, some had married, 
some were in service, but all called her " mo- 
ther," and spoke of her house as '* home." It 
was truly a home to them — ever open to them 
in sickness or sorrow, or when they were out of 
place, though not one of them all was in the 
smallest degree related to her. When I first 
visited her, Bella had been at home two years, 
" because," Ellen said, " t' poor thing isn't able 
to do a hand's turn," and all that time Ellen sup- 
ported her out of her earnings. Poor Bella sat 
by the fire, pale and wan, but exquisitely neatly 

* Ellen Wilson wafi our washerwoman. She actually did all 
stated in the text. 
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dressed and warmly wrapped up. It was evi- 
dent she was well cared for. Their very tone 
of voice in addressing each other shewed the 
affection that subsisted between this true mo- 
therly^hearted woman and her adopted child. 
The door opened, and a fine-looking, plainly- 
dressed, tidy girl, about twenty, entered. 

" This is another of my lasses," said Ellen, 
with a smile — " this is Mary. She's out of place, 
and she's come to stop a bit till she gets another, 
and to see her sister." 

The girls glanced at each other, and Mary 
dropped me a curtsey as she took her place at 
the ironing board. There was a world of strong 
sisterly affection in that look, and yet they, Bella 
and Mary, were no more akin to one another 
than they were to her whom they called their 
mother. But she was a loving spirit, and had 
trained them all to be a family of love. 

" Me an' my sisters is all friendly," said one 
of them to me. ** Mother never let noan on us 
•quarrel." 

When Ellen and I were tired of seeing the 
Squire distribute his gifts, we betook ourselves 
to the house. 

A large fire blazed in the servants' hall, and 
benches were placed at one end for the appli- 
cants for Christmas gifts to sit down on. Lady 
Trevor treated the poor women who came for 

h2 
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her Christmas dole better than a would-be lady 
at Kennlrigton treated the gentlewomen who 
answered her advertisement for a governess,, and 
who were kept waiting, in bitter winter weather, 
in the entrance-hall, where there was no fire, 
and the floor of which was stone.* 

The servants' hall was warm and comfortable ; 
moreover, as they came in, every one had a mug 
of warm spiced ale, and a piece of bread and 
cheese given, to refresh her after her walk, while 
the lady of the house talked to the first comers, 

They did not come to beg; they were all 
invited guests — selected from the poorest and 
most deserving families in Trevor-Court, as 
recipients of Sir Hardolph's gifts, by himself and 
the Rector. 

. Lady Trevor sat at a table in the store-room, 
with books before her, to which she continually 
referred; while in others she entered each 
woman's name and address, the number of her 
family, any particular cause — such as the illness 
of a member of the household — which rendered 
her a peculiar object of sympathy, and what 
she received — as a guide for the fqllowing year. 

Beside her was a huge pile of blankets, and 
another of coloured rugs; a large table was 
spread with rolls of flannels, yarn, prints, shirt- 
ing, calico, shawls, and similar articles. On a 
• A fact. 
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smaller one were pounds and half-pounds of 
sugar, currants, raisins, rice, tea, coffee, and 
small packets of spices. 

She saw each applicant separately, inquired 
into her circumstances, and gave her what she 
thought the exigencies of the case required. 
There was not much chance of deceit, for in a 
small place like Trevor-Court every man, wonian, 
and child in it was known to the Squire and the 
Squire's lady. 

Like her husband, she gave these gifts with a 
firiendly smile, a kind shake of the hand, and a 
brief word or two of good counsel as to the 
management of their families. 

Well warmed, well fed, with a gift, or perhaps 
several, these men and women left the hall, 
" with a blessing on their lips," you say, reader 
— not at all. 

Mary Thomas earned a good livelihood by 
washing, and lived with her father, who owned 
his own house, and another which brought him 
in twenty pounds a year. Joe Thomas, the son, 
had been brought up to no occupation by the 
old man, but gained his livelihood, now as a 
fisherman on the lake — now by rowing visitors 
about it — now as a bricklayer's labourer; in 
short, by any odd jobs he could do. He was a 
most industrious, steady lad, but, owing to his 
having been bred to no particular employment, 
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did not work as well, and was not therefore so 
constantly employed as those who had. He 
married a young wife ; she brought him a feeble 
infant, and, in addition, he was saddled with her 
two younger sisters. " Sally didn't like 'em to 
gang to t' workus," he said, " an wha suld do 
for 'em boot their awn flesh an' bloud ?" So he 
worked for them all. Of course they were all 
lightly clad and half starved, and Lady Trevor 
knew it. 

" Eh ! Mary, lass," said Becky Flint, address- 
ing the Thomases, " there's nowt loike bein' i' 
fauvour. Oi reckon she's gettin' mair nor ony- 
body. Sally, lass^ what hast ta getten ? " 

" T' missus has gi'en me two blankets, an' 
soom ither things," answered Sally, a quiet- 
tempered girl, who was unwilling to provoke her 
neighbour's jealousy; ** an' God knaws they 
wur wanted, for we've beean a-most staarved, 
what wi' t' cold an' t' hoonger." 

*^ Sho out to think shaam on hersen to mak' 
sik differ atween foak ! " screamed Mary Thomas, 
crimson with passion, "an' to gie our Joe's 
woife blankets, an' me noan ; oi've a moind to 
tak' her nasty print goun back, and fling 't i' 
her faace. I could buy mysen as good as you, 
ony day i' t' weeak. I knaw neist Christmas, 
sho ma keeap her gifts for me. T' bit o' me-at 
an' a', what it's nobbut three pound, joost a taaste 
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for me an' faither. I bean't a-going to tramp 
t' hail way to t' hall for sike tresh as that." 

Sooner or later all these thankless remarks 
came to Sir Hardolph's ears. He did not care, 
neither did his wife- Their end and aim had 
been to do good, not to gain applause. No 
discontent or clamour would make them give 
the same relief to a person who was tolerably 
well off as to one that was miserably poor. 

I have known far worse landlords more 
popular than Sir Hardolph Trevor. Discrimi- 
nating kindness is just the last thing in the 
world the poor admire. They would greatly 
have preferred one of those good and easy 
persons whose lavish profusion was shared alike 
by the worthless and the deserving — by those 
who needed help, and those who needed none. 

There are always some people in a village 
who would rather beg than work. These found 
no indulgence from Sir Hardolph. He cut 
short all their lamentable histories with " Oh 1 
you want work, and can't get it ; TU find you 
some." They went, but when they found he 
expected them to work, they soon found some 
pretence for returning to a vagabondizing, 
precarious mode of life. 

But the nobler spirits — men like Jasper 
Carrick, women like Ellen Wilson and Sally 
Thomas — loved and reverenced him ; and for 
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the resty he minded their senseless clamour no 
more than he minded the wind that whistled 
round the old Hall. 

"Besides," said he, "we are not always 
grateful to a higher power for the gifts he 
showers down upon us. Like Mary Thomas, we 
are jealous that others have more than ourselves." 

This, my third Christmas at Trevor-Court, 
was a far happier one than the first. Sir 
Hardolph's presence, and that of his smiling 
wife, seemed to shed sunshine around. I had 
never seen the Rector so unstarched, cheerful, 
and genial. His glance still rested with pride 
and fondness upon Harry ; but now that he was 
living with his father and mother at the Hall, 
he had occasionally a smile for Richard too. 
Mrs. Trevor also took more notice of him, 
seeing, I suppose, what wealth of afiection was 
lavished on Harry by his own parents. Their 
preference of their nephew was as marked as 
ever, but it was not so unkindly and loudly 
proclaimed. 

The young man, for he was eighteen, strode 
about the house with the air of a master. His 
look and manners said plainly, " All this will be 
mine some day;" and his father and mother, 
uncle and aunt, looked at him, and then at one 
another, and smiled content. 
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Sichardy too, was more cheerful. It was but 
natural that Harry should be first in his own 
father's house ; and the feeling that he was at 
home, and the young squire, made Harry more 
forbearing and courteous. 

On Christmas eve there was no company but 
our own family, because the servants had leave 
to invite their friends to a supper and a dance ; 
but we had a merry round game at cards, to 
amuse the young people, in which all joined. 
At nine o'clock the yule log was brought in, 
and laid upon the breakfast-room tire ; and soon 
after we went into the servants' hall, where 
they and their friends were dancing. We 
looked on for sopie time, and the two lads 
danced with some of the prettiest girls, after 
which we returned to the breakfast-room again. 
Yule buns and spiced wine were brought in, 
and at half-past ten we went to bed. 

When we came down next morning it was to 
look on a white world. A deep snow had fallen 
during the night, and the clipped yew hedges 
looked like great white walls. 

Merry Christmas greetings were exchanged, 
and we all took our seats at the breakfast-table, 
and did full justice to Mrs. Kent's potted char, 
goose pie, strong cofiee, and marmalade. 

When breakfast was over. Sir Hardolph 
said, " And now for my presents, children ! " 
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Ellen jumped on his knee. 

" Well, where is it, pussie ? — look for it ! " he 
said, stroking her hair. 

She felt his pockets, and turned them out ; 
there was nothing in them but a spectacle-case, 
a penknife, handkerchief, and other similar 
articles — " of no use except to the owner,'' said 
he, laughing. 

" Oh, uncle, you're a cheat ! I know you've 
got something for me." 

*' I haven't, indeed, Ellen ; go and look out 
of the window." 

She went, and stood there a few minutes ; 
then turning round rather ruefully, she said, 

" I don't see anything, uncle." 

"Wait patiently — patience is a virtue, you 
know-" 

Presently three grooms came round ; the two 
first led two beautiful bay hunters, the third a 
cream-coloured pony with a brown mane and 
tail. 

"Now, children, there are your Christmas 
gifts," said Sir Hardolph, " one a-piece ; and I 
hope, my dears, you'll enjoy many a pleasant ride 
upon them." 

They all came and thanked him ; Ellen held 
up her bright smiling face for a kiss ; he gave 
her one, and said in a low voice, as he shook 
hands with Richard, 
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" Dick, my boy, I give you Selim instead of 
poor Erl-King." 

There was no trying the horses to-day. " The 
roads were too sla-ape,"* the grooms said; 
besides we had to get ready for church. All 
the young people had time for was to run 
round to the Hall door, whither the horses had 
been led, and stroke and admire them. The 
boys examined them like two connoisseurs, as 
they were, opened their mouths, backed them, 
felt their fetlocks, and pronounced them perfect. 
It was impossible to express their delight ; they 
could hardly be got away to prepare for 
church. 

We all walked down to the village to attend 
divine service. 

The sun shone on the crisp, hard snow, and 
the gleam fairly dazzled us. The sharp, 
bracing, air seemed to new- string the nerves, and 
make the blood flow more briskly. The crisp 
snow crunched with a pleasant sound under our 
feet as we walked along with a sense of ex- 
hilaration. 

We met numbers of the parishioners coming 
down from distant glens and farmhouses, to 
church, like ourselves ; they too looked cheerful 
and content, and replied with smiling looks to 

* Sla-ape — Anglice, slippery. 
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our greetings of " Happy Christmas and 
merry New Year ! " 

We entered the little church, and as he rose 
from his knees, after offering up the usual 
prayer on entering, I saw Sir Hardolph glanc- 
ing round the church to see who was there and 
who was not. A look of benignity and satisfac- 
tion shone on his countenance. The morning 
service was well attended, and, of all there, 
there were none whom he had not benefited 
directly or indirectly. 

We lunched at the Rectory. It was not 
worth while returning to Trevor-Court between 
the services. Sir Hardolph told the Sunday- 
school children they should be excused their 
usual afternoon lessons, that they might have 
plenty of time to enjoy their Christmas dinners; 
but he expected them all to be in their places at 
afternoon church. 

When that service was concluded, we also 
went home to dinner. 

When, the meal over, we returned to the 
breakfast-room, Lady Trevor said, 

" Now for my gifts." 

She gave the two boys each a Geneva watch, 
and presented another to me as the joint gift of 
Sir Hardolph and herself. Ellen's present was 
a neglig6 of uncut coral. 

Mrs. Trevor gave them each a purse. 
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Kichard's and Ellen's contained a sovereign, 
their father's gift ; what Sir Hardolph put into 
Harry's I do not know — his uncle gave him a 
silver-mounted riding-whip. 

The elders also exchanged tokens of kindness 
and\good-will. Bare books for the Hajl library, 
choice engravings, cameos, and pictures from 
abroadv-valuable in themselves, more valuable 
as menientoes of brotherly and sisterly love. 
The evehing passed away pleasantly in examin- 
ing them, and we all went to bed full of happy 
thoughts* 

The snow did not try the young people's 
patience long. It melted before the week was 
over, and Ellen, her cousin, and brother had a 
gallop on their new steeds. Ellen's was named 
Puck. He had been purchased in London, and 
carefully broken in for a lady's use. He was 
gentle, spirited, and playful, and she was never 
weary of riding and praising him. 

On New- Year's day we were again guests at 
the Hall, and met nearly the whole neighbour- 
hood. There was a fancy ball in the evening, to 
amuse the young people ; and great, for some 
days previous, had been the consultations as to 
what should or should not be our costume. At 
length the important question was decided — the 
two boys chose characters from "Ivanhoe." 
Harry figured as Robin Hood — character and 
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dress suited him exactly ; Richard chose to be 
Ivanhoe. Ellen, who had a book of Northern 
fairy tales, wished to be the "Snow Queen." 
Her dress cost us a good deal of thought. 

" How are you to wear a mantle of snow, 
Pussie ?" asked Harry ; " must I fetch a hand- 
ful of snow and sprinkle you with it before you 
go into the room ?" 

*' I don't know," said Ellen ; "it would melt 
— else it would look pretty." 

"I think I can manage it," said I, after 
much cogitation ; " down resembles snow — sup- 
pose we sew tufts of down all over your muslin 
frock, and edge your mantle with it ?" 

"Oh, that will do capitally!" said Ellen. 
"Oh, what fun!" 

" But then it mustn't be a smooth border all 
round her mantle, else it will look like white 
fur," remarked Richard; "it must go up 
and down, as if patches of snow had rested on 
it." 

" And my shoes — they must be all covered 
with down ; they'll look just like snow — won't 
they ?" said Ellen, dancing with delight. 

"And, Puss, you ought to have a wreath of 
holly-berries in your hair, and a white snow- 
flaked veil, like the picture of the Snow Queen. 
I'll get you the berries," cried Richard. 

"And a wand — a white willow wand. I'll 
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peel you one/' said Harry ; " and it ought to 
have feathers at the top — down, I mean, you 
know — and some tied on loose, so that when you 
wave it the snow may fall." 

" Oh, how nice !" cried Ellen ; " thank you, 
dear Dick and Harry ! But, Dick, I don't like 
your character. You're not disinherited, and it 
sounds sad. I wish you had chosen some other 
character." 

" No," said Richard, whose leisure had been 
devoted to that fascinating romance all the 
holidays ; " Harry has got his character out of 
* Ivanhoe,' and why shouldn't I ?" 

" But you might be Coeur-de-Lion," said I ; 
" I don't think the other a good character. I'm 
sure you'd better not assume it." 

"Why?" asked Richard, fixing his falcon 
eyes upon me. 

I knew, but I could not say. I could not 
tell him I thought he was disinherited of his 
parents' love. 

** I don't like the character," I said. 

"I do," replied Richard, briefly. 

"What are you to be. Miss Neville?" said 
Ellen. 

" Be Rowena ! " cried Richard. 

"Nonsense, when she's dark. She would 
make a better Rebecca," said Harry. 

" Oh, yes ! be Rebecca !" cried they all. 
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I thought, perhaps, it would be as well, since 
Eichard persisted in his choice. Nothing was 
more natural than that a set of young people 
should choose their characters from a favourite 
novel. Jane Hartly was taken into confidence 
— she was fair, she agreed to be Rowena. 

Now, in order to have more diversion, the 
young people were not to know what their elders 
had decided to wear, nor the elders the costumes 
chosen by their children, until they met in 
the ball-room. 

Ellen made a charming Snow Queen. The 
soft white snow-flakes profusely scattered over 
her dress and veil, and the dark glossy green 
leaves of the holly, with its rich crimson berries, 
contrasted well with her wavy golden hair, fair' 
skin, and soft deep-blue eyes. Every eje 
turned on her as she floated into the room 
scattering her snow-flakes. 

She enjoyed it amazingly, danced up to her 
father — who, of course, being a clergyman, was 
in his usual attire — and plagued him by cover- 
ing him with down. That wand really seemed 
magical, for its supply was apparently unceasing 
— the fact was that every now and then the 
Snow Queen glided away to her cousin Harry, 
who replenished the ball at the top of her 
sceptre with loose feathers. 

Most of the guests had assembled^ but 
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Ivanhoe and Rowena had not entered. As to 
the latter it was not to be wondered at, seeing 
that her escort was Athelstan the Unready, a 
character which eminently suited Mr. Milwood, 
who was always absent and behindhand. Mrs. 
Milwood said she was too old for such freaks, 
and came '*as herself" — as herself she was cor- 
dially welcomed. 

Dr. and Mrs. Garston appeared as the " An- 
tiquary" and his sister. Sir Hardolph and Lady 
Trevor looked magnificent as King Henry the 
Eighth and Queen Catherine. 

All the characters were well adapted and well 
supported ; and there was something exceedingly 
grotesque in the confusion of dresses and cha- 
racters bdonging to such diflferent dates and 
ages. Peter the Great, represented by Mr. 
Hartley, waltzed with the Snow Queen — that 
was appropriate; not so when Ellen Douglas gave 
her hand to the Grand Turk, and the Maid of 
Athens paired off with Robin Hood. The lofty 
oak-paneled saloon, with its gay, life-like pic- 
tures — the richly carved oaken ceiling, with 
its gay-coloured heraldic devices — the smaller 
rooms all partaking of the same character, and 
all thrown open to-night, except the dining-room, 
where we were to sup, added to the effect by 
their, mediasval appearance ; and it would have 
required no great stretch of fancy to imagine 

VOL. III. I' 
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that some potent fairy had waved her wand and 
recalled to life the heroes and princesses of 
former days.' Some one was making this re- 
mark to King Henry, when the door opened 
to admit Ivanhoe; he was in the dress described 
by Scott, but not in armour ; he bore, however, 
his shield on his arm, on which was the ominous 
motto, " Desdichado." I had foreseen and 
expected the choice would annoy and pain his 
father and mother, but they took little notice 
of it ; it was Sir Hardolph's ruddy cheek that 
paled for a moment, his bright blue eye that was 
dimmed. He followed the boy with his glance 
as he went round the room seeking for Rowena, 
and I heard him sigh to himself, 

" Desdichado ! — poor boy ! — poor boy I" 

I saw him go up to his wife — what he said 
to her I did not hear, for I was too far oflF, but 
it was clear that he directed her attention to 
Richard as he passed by, with Rowena on his 
arm, to deposit his shield in a corner before 
dancing. A cloud came over the face of both 
husband and wife, and their eyes followed his 
movements with a strange melancholy expression 
impossible for me to decipher. 

What was the hidden secret that thus, even 
in their gayest moments, cast its black shadow 
over every member of the house of Trevor ? 

Other dances and parties at other houses 
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followed this; and between these and other 
amusements, such as riding and walking, snipe 
and wild-duck shooting, skating when the lakes 
and ponds were frozen, and hunting when the 
weather was open, the boys' holidays sped quickly 
and pleasantly away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Winter and early spring had passed, and the 
whole country round was perfumed with the 
sweet smell of the new-mown hay. Generally this 
season is wet at the lakes, and year after year, 
in defiance of this knowledge, tourists come, 
climb mountains under umbrellas in a drenching 
rain, go to see waterfalls in waterproof capes 
and macintoshes, squint at Windermere, Rydal- 
mere, Grassmere, and Thirlmere from beneath 
the hood of an open carriage — and then go 
away and say the climate is detestable, they 
could see nothing but a few trees, a pond or 
two, and something like hills looming indis- 
tinctly through fog, mist, and rain. Why can't 
they come in August and September, when the 
weather is usually glorious, and the country 
looks like a paradise — so bright, so fair, so 
dreamlike, with its peaceful green vales, its 
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silver-gleaming lakes, its far mountains gradually 
lost in the blue distance, and the rich, bold, 
strongly-marked colouring of its foregrounds ? 

This spring was an exception, and Ellen and 
I enjoyed it to the utmost. We went into the 
fields and helped the haymakers, and worked 
vigorously. One day I believe I overworked 
myself, for headache came on; I could eat no 
dinner, and was not able to ride out with Ellen 
in the afternoon as I had promised. It was no 
matter. John was an old steady servant, with 
whom she could be trusted. She set off at- 
tended by him, and I promised to go and lie 
down for an hour, and meet her in the lane on 
her return, if I felt well enough. 

I lay down with a volume of Shakespeare in 
my hand, and while reading dropped asleep. 

My sleep refreshed me ; I felt so much better 
when I awoke that I put on my things and went 
to meet Ellen. 

Seeing nothing of her, and finding the road 
hot and dusty, I turned into a field from which 
the country people were carrying hay, and 
climbed its steep bank, which commanded the 
road below. I saw no one coming, not even a 
cloud of dust. So I sat down and admired the 
beautiful view, as I had done a thousand times 
before from that very spot. But to-day I 
thought it looked lovelier than ever, a softer tint 
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was spread over the landscape, and some differ-^ 
ence in the shadows cast by the clouds altered 
the whole appearance of the mountains. It is 
the peculiar charm of this country never to 
weary by its sameness, for every variation of 
the surrounding atmosphere invests it with new 
beauty. Then I turned to look at the hay- 
makers. That, too, is a picturesque and plea- 
sant sight. I saw them load their waggon and 
go ; they left the gate wide open, for they 
would soon return for a fresh load. I looked at 
my watch, it was getting near tea-time; perhaps, 
as I had not positively promised to meet her, 
Ellen would return some other way home. 

I rose and retraced my way leisurely. By- 
and-bye I gave another glance up the road by 
which she would return. 

My God! 

The pony had run away with her ! — ^it was 
dashing along with a speed fearful to witness. 
She had left John far behind, for I could plainly 
hear his voice calling out " Miss Ellen — Ellen ! 
for God*s sake try to stop him ! '' My heart 
turned sick with agony — my brain seemed reel- 
ing — I Was scarcely sensible — a mist came over 
my sight, yet through everything I heard John's 
agonized cry, and the clatter of his horse's hoofs 
as he urged it to its utmost speed, in the hope 
of overtaking Ellen. In vain, in vain ! Twice 
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he almost neared her — almost laid his hand upon 
the rein of her pony, but the frightened creature 
dashed madly on. 

The gate was at a comer of the field. Close 
to it the road suddenly turned with a sharp 
angle; there, if anywhere, the pony might be 
caught and stopped. All this rushed like light- - 
ning through my mind. Terror gave wings to 
my feet — I flew rather than ran. I reached the 
gateway before Ellen. I saw as in a dream her 
pale white face — cried to her to " keep firm, to 
hold the crutch" — darted across the road, and 
caught the pony by its bridle. 

I was sensible of a sharp pain in my arm — of 
the creature tossing his head and endeavouring 
to free himself — of holding on to the rein for the 
Tery life — of being dragged forcibly along. 

When I came to myself I was lying on the 
sofa in the Kectory drawing-room. 

Mrs. Trevor stood beside me white and wan. 
My first thought was '' Ellen ! " 

Mrs. Trevor answered " There ! " and Ellen, 
safe and unhurt, bent down her golden head, 
and kissed and wept over me. I wanted to 
fold her in my arms, but when I moved a ter- 
rible pain made me fall back almost fainting. 
My right arm hung powerless and useless. I 
could not move it. I turned deadly sick. Mrs, 
Trevor bathed my face with Eau de Cologne, 
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Ellen held a glass of water to my lips, and I 
revived. I recollected all that had passed — I 
knew Ellen's life had been in danger, and that 
I had saved her. 

I was born a coward. It is a disgraceful 
confession to have to make, but I am not at all 
heroic ; I have a more than common dread of 
bodily pain. What I had done was the result 
of impulse. I loved Ellen passionately, and 
saw her in great danger ; I only thought how I 
could save her, I never once thought of myself. 
Now came the re-action. I lay there sick and 
faint with pain, and trembling in every nerve at 
the prospect of having to go through an opera- 
tion, and have my arm set by Dr. Garston. 

I lay listening to every noise, dreading a 
knock at the door or a ring at the bell as the 
sound of doom, yet conscious that the limb must 
be set, the pain endured. Not that I repented. 
Not a bit of it ! Now that I knew what the pain 
of a broken arm was, I would have risked it all 
over again to save Ellen. Thus far aflfection 
triumphed over cowardice ; but the child I loved 
safe, mortal fear for myself again possessed me. 
I felt tears gather in my eyes, as, not daring to 
move lest I should renew the excruciating pain in 
my arm, I glanced downwards. I saw that 
during my faint they had partly undressed me ; 
I was without gown or petticoat body ; a shawl 
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was loosely thrown over my shoulders ; I should 
not even have a moment's respite to prepare my- 
self, after Dr. Garston came, while they were 
taking off my clothes. 

The sitting-room door opened; I could not 
turn my head, but I heard a singularly melo- 
dious voice say, 

" Dr. Garston is very unwell, and cannot 
attend ; I am his assistant. Dr. Fenton." 

He walked up to the sofa on which L lay, 
drew a chair close to it, and sat down beside 
me. 

There are some persons who exercise a 
strange and irresistible influence over the minds 
and feelings of others — who seem endowed with 
the power of communicating to them their own 
calmness and strength of mind. To medical 
men such a gift is invaluable. 

Dr. Garston's waspish tone, and quick, fidg- 
ety manner, would have exasperated me, in my 
present state of debility and nervousness, to a 
pitch of excitement almost beyond my control. 
Irascible people are my aversion. 

The new comer sat some minutes quiet beside 
me, looking at me with a calm, fixed glance 
while he gently inquired how the accident had 
happened. 

Ellen told him. 

Then he rose, and in the same still, composed 
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manner asked leave to examine my arm. He 
gave me considerable pain, yet I scarcely felt 
fear — I let him do with me as he pleased. 

** And now," said he, *' I must have other as- 
sistance. Sir Hardolph came in with me — I will 
get him to hold her." He left the room, and re- 
turned with Sir Hardolph. Very gently he 
raised me from my pillows ; Mrs. Trevor pulled 
them away ; Sir Hardolph took their place and 
supported me ; the young doctor held a glass of 
cold water to my lips, and I drank. 

He did not hurry me, or frighten me. He 
gave me time to collect my scattered energies, 
to nerve and compose myself. Then he said 
very gently, 

" Are you ready now ? " 

I answered " Yes." A crack followed — I 
fainted again. The first thing I heard, when I 
recovered consciousness, was his voice, saying, 
softly, 

" There — it is all over now I " 

He desired that I should remain quiet on the 
sofa some time longer, and then go to bed. 
" Do not be alarmed. Miss Neville," he said, *^^f 
you suffer considerable pain — there is always a 
good deal of fever before the bone unites ; but 
the fracture is simple, and if you are quiet and 
patient you will soon get well." 

The tones of his voice were inexpressibly 
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soothing to me. His presence had a charm I 
had never experienced before. It seemed to 
strengthen and calm me, to lift me out of my 
own weakness to his higher sphere. Of course 
I did not reason thus upon it then — I only felt 
conscious of a sensation of pleasure, which alle- 
riated and almost counterbalanced the pain I was 
enduring. I am trying now to recall what I 
felt then. 

He took his leave, saying he would see me 
again in the evening ; and he came about ten 
o'clock, and gave me a draught. I felt restless, 
weak, and full of pain ; I did not look at him— I 
took what he gave me without question ; he said, 
**Tou will be better to-morrow," and I believed 
him. 

When he came to see me the next morning I 
felt curious to look at him. I had a clear im- 
pression of his cast of countenance, but with his 
features I was unacquainted : now I examined 
him. I am painfully short-sighted, but as Dr. 
Fenton examined the bandages of my arm I saw 
him well. 

' He had a pleasant face. Sense and goodness 
characterized it. The broad forehead, from 
which a mass of jet curls were carelessly pushed 
aside, indicated intellect and judgment; there 
was decision and determination in the dark bluish- 
grey eyes ; the almost womanish softness of the 
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mouth spoke as strongly of gentleness. • I 
set him down for a man of great mental powers 
and an amiable character. He came daily. 
His visits were agreeable to me, his presence im- 
parted strength and consolation. While he con- 
versed with me I ceased to feel the pain of my 
arm, I liked to see him enter my room. I 
liked to listen for his step coming up the long 
passage that led to it. Very pleasant to me 
was the sound of his voice. 

He seldom stayed long. He did not talk 
much. There was no eflFort at display in his 
conversation. Yet he had always communicated 
to me some new idea, or imparted some interest- 
ing fact I had never heard before. He always 
left me something to think about when he was 
gone. 

There was another reason why I liked 
him — a certain indefinable harmony be- 
tween his nature and mine, which made 
everything he said or did pleasant to me. His 
quiet movements never hurried or startled 
me, his remarks never jarred my secret feelings 
as those of others often did. What he thought 
of me I did not know ; but I felt more at my 
ease with him than I hud ever felt in my whole 
life with any one. 1 had no fear of being mis- 
understood or misinterpreted by him ; I could 
utter to him my thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
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tions, as I had never uttered them to morta\ be- 
fore. 

I tasted a quite new pleasure — a very plea- 
sant cup was held to my lips — I bent down and 
drank deep of the delicious draught, like one 
who had been long dying with thirst. 

Was it a wonder that, though my whole con- 
nection with him had been one of pain, I liked 
him? 

When he was absent my cowardice revived. 
I dreaded to have my arm worked about again, 
and wished he would let it alone. Yet I 
watched for his coming the next morning ; and 
as soon as I saw him I forgot the previous fear in 
the pleasure of seeing him again — I was utterly 
powerless and submissive in his hands. I do not 
think I should have moved if he had cut me to 
pieces. 

When, therefore, he said, kindly and gravely, 
one morning, 

" Now, Miss Neville, I shall take my leave of 
you. Get one of the maids to work your arm 
up and down once or twice a day as I have 
done ; and if you can have courage to let her 
pump upon it, it will strengthen it more than 
anything else. Begin by having a pitcher of 
cold water poured over it morning and night, 
and after a few days have recourse to the 
pump. Will you try ? " 
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I answered, **Tes, of course," but an unplea- 
sant feeling came over me. When he left 
the room something seemed withdrawn from 
my world. 

But I met him again. Once or twice I 
drank tea in his company at Mr. Milwood's — 
once he dined at the Rectory. I was not the 
only person who liked him. The whole Trevor 
family unanimously pronounced him gentleman- 
like and clever. The Milwoods and the Hopes 
sang his praises; and Emma Ashton said, in 
school-girl phrase, "he was a divine young 
man." 

Lucy alone remained superciliously cold to his 
merits.. She had no eyes, no ears, but for Mr. 
Bingham. 

Dr. Garston recovered, and returned home 
from the jaunt he had taken for his health ; and 
Dr. Fenton, who had merely taken his practice 
during his absence for change of air, left Trevor- 
Court. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Garston to me, 
when Ellen and I went to call upon her after 
her return, "and how did you like your 
doctor ? He's a nice little man, isn't he ? " 

I felt this speech as a sort of personal insult. 
How dared she call Dr. Fenton little ? He had 
never struck me as being so. The fact was, I 
never thought about his personal appearance. 
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That he was remarkably good-looking, everyone 
allowed ; but he might have been hideous, and 
I should have liked him all the same* It was 
the mental affinity of his nature to mine that 
drew me so irresistibly towards him. I liked 
him because his feelings, ideas, and tastes 
assimilated with mine, although I was conscious 
he was stronger, wiser, better every way. That 
consciousness of his superiority gave me plea- 
sure. It made it right and natural that I should 
agree to everything he said. 

Of course my readers — ^young lady readers 
especially — will set it down that I had fallen in 
love. I deny it. I had loved — loved passion- 
ately, and been almost out of my senses when 
my aunt Joan broke off my match with Mr. 
Tracy, and he left England in consequence. 
Now Dr. Fenton had left Trevor-Court, and I 
had no probable chance of ever seeing him 
again, and I felt sorry to think so. It would 
have given me great pleasure to know he was 
coming back to settle in the village ; but his 
departure did not lessen my appetite, or cost me 
a sleepless night. I did not lose either my 
colour or my spirits. 

How then could this be love ? 

Agnes Lewthwaite had been tried, and pro- 
nounced innocent. She spent some time after 
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leaving prison with an aunt in Scotland. She 
had now returned to her father's, house. • There 
one day 1 saw her — not, as one year ago, the 
fresh, fair, attractive, bright-eyed girl, but a 
sad, cast- down, subdued woman, who knew that 
by her own folly and sin she had blasted all her 
prospects in life — brought shame upon her 
family, and offended her Creator. 

Confinement, sorrow, and anxiety had under- 
mined her health. She was no longer strong 
enough to go to place; she meant to try and 
maintain herself by taking in plain work. When 
I came away I said, " I will ask Mrs. Trevor to 
give you some." 

I did. 

*' Surely I will," replied Mrs. Trevor; "the 
poor girl has sinned, but that is no reason why 
she should be refused employment, and so 
either made a burden to her family or forced 
into bad courses. I will tell Melanie to cut out 
a dozen shirts, and you can take them down 
to her two at a time. God help us ! " she 
added, sighing deeply, " we are all sinners ! — 
we ought to forgive one another." 

The next afternoon Melanie entered with a 
bundle of shirts, and laid them on the table by 
Mrs. Trevor. 

'* There are the shirts,'' said she, moving the 
bundle gently towards me, " you can take two to 
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Agnes Lewthwaite this evening, if you like." 

The Rector laid down his book. 

*'Did I understand you aright, Sibylla? " he 
said, " Is that work for Agnes Lewthwaite ? '' 

She answered faintly, " Yes, Edgar." 

*' And do you think that I, the clergyman of 
the parish, can permit my wife to countenance 
a young woman who has so grossly misconducted 
herself? " 

" But, Edgar, the Lewthwaites are very poor. 
Agnes has returned home in very bad health. 
It would be hard that she should be a burden on 
her father, and she is not able to do anything 
except work at her needle. We ought not to be 
hard on her. God knows, we all need mercy !" 

" She must take the consequences of her sin," 
replied the Kector, in a hard, stern voice ; " I 
cannot suffer any member of my family to 
encourage or notice her " — this was aimed at 
me — " I did* what I could to help her father 
when he was in such distress — he had broken 
none of God's laws ; but for this girl, who was 
taught in my schools, has been imbued with 
Christian principles, and ought to have set a good 
example in the parish, I cannot permit people 
to say I have encouraged her. She must have 
no work from this house." 

Mrs. Trevor made no reply. Her mouth was 
constricted ; the muscles of her face twitched ; 

VOL. in. K 
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she wiped a tear furtively away, heaved a deep 
sigh, and soon after quitted the room. 

I looked at the Rector. 

His eyes were fixed on his book ; his stern, 
scowling brow was wrinkled in deep folds ; his 
broad, black eyebrows met together ; his face 
was like that of Mephistopheles in that print of 
Ketzsch's ** Chess-players." 

Certainly he too was playing for souls ; but he 
cared not whether he lost them, or not, provided 
his play was according to the rules of the game — 
I mean so long as he kept up his own character as 
a highly moral, pious man, who could not counte- 
nance vice or levity even when repentant. The 
previous respectability of the Lewthwaites, the 
father's bitter grief at his daughter's shame, and 
the peril of death she had been in, combined to 
render this case a peculiar one ; but the fault of 
Agnes is too common among our rural popula- 
tion. We had had other sad falls from virtue 
among our young women, and to each sinner the 
Rector had shown the same hard, unbending 
severity. 

Certainly he had the merit of consistency. 

Foiled in my hopes of employment from the 
Rectory for Agnes, I that evening walked to 
Belle-Vue and consulted Edith Hope. We 
walked up to the Thwaite to ask Mrs. Mil wood's 
advice. Pure and virtuous women as they both 
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were, they did not feel it a duty to refuse help 
to the fallen ; but they were not rich, and in- 
dustry was a duty. Their plain work was all 
done at home. It was only by a self-denying, 
laborious life that these two families could effect 
the good they did. 

As I had received orders not to employ Agnes, 
I could not do so openly ; but I thought it no 
sin to ask Mrs. Mil wood to cut out some night- 
gowns for me, and give them herself to Agnes to 
make, which she gladly undertook to do. Edith 
Hope, who was not bound to obey Mr. Trevor's 
wishes, undertook to solicit work from Lady 
Trevor. She obtained it at once. 

Soon ^after this occurrence Mr. Milwood was 
left desolate. His spouse, accompanied by her 
two nieces, her two children, and Jane, went to 
pay a visit to some friends in Liverpool, while 
Jehonadab stayed behind to look after his 
reapers. 

No sooner, of course, was his bereaved condi- 
tion known than he had a general invitation 
from every family in the neighbourhood to drop 
in when he liked and share pot-luck. 

I should think he did not find his own society 
pleasant, for he availed himself of these invita- 
tions pretty freely. In fact, he seemed to prefer 
walking two miles for a meal to having it at 
home without Mrs. Milwood's expansive visage, 

k2 
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beaming with her usual good-tempered smile^ 
opposite him. He would breakfast at the Gars- 
tons', dine at the Formans', and drink tea at 
Beaulieu. 

One day he dropped in about half-past five at 
the Rectory. 

" Ahn, ahn-n I " said he, smilingly, " as you 
were so kind, Mr. Trevor, as to invite me, now 
the wife's away, why, I thought I would just 
drop in to tea." 

" Tea !" said the Rector. " We're just going 
to dinner — we shall be very glad if you will 
share it with us." 

" Ahn, ahn ! — dear, dear ! " ejaculated Jehona- 
dab, who, besides his other eccentricities, was 
remarkably absent. " Dear heart ! I had forgot 
that — dear, dear ! " and he swung his forelock 
backwards and forwards with an air of irreso- 
lution. 

The servants happening at that moment to 
throw open the door and announce dinner, and 
certain savoury odours entering, provocative of 
appetite and promising good cheer, settled the 
question he had been mentally debating ; which 
was, whether he should accept Mr. Trevor's 
invitation, and stay and eat a second dinner with 
us, or walk on to the Hopes', whom he would be 
certain fo find at tea about six o'clock. 

^* Ahn, ahn," said he, with an air of grave de- 
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cision, *^ I think, my good friend, I will accept 
your offer, and stay/' 

" That's right," quoth the Rector. " Escort 
Mrs. Trevor into the dining-room." 

We all sat down to the meal, and the first 
course was soon replaced by the second. 

" Will you take some duck, Mr. Milwood ? " 
said Mrs, Trevor. 

*^ Ahn, ahn, no, I thank you. My dear lady, 
they are beautiful ducks, but — ahn, ahn — I think 
I'll trouble our friend the Rector for a little of 
that nice-looking leg of mutton ? " 

*' Very happy to be so troubled," responded 
the master of the house. 

** And how do you get on without Mrs. Mil- 
wood ? " asked Mrs. Trevor. 

" Cts, cts — oh, dear, everything goes wrong. 
The fowls have got into the garden, and scratched 
up all the flowers ; and some one left the gate 
open, and Farmer Riley's cattle got in, and 
they've eaten up all the cabbages and Brussels 
sprouts ; and I don't know what the wifie will 
say when she comes home," replied Mr. Mil- 
wood. 

" But how came the fowls to get into the gar- 
den ? " asked the Rector. 

" Dear heart ! — who would have thought it ? 
— ^there was a small hole the size of my hand 
in the netting, and I meant to mend it, but 
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I was SO busy with one thing or another, you 
see — ahn, ahn — this is remarkably fine mutton 
— ahn — well, as I was saying, I did not mend 
it, and the fowls pecked and pecked at it, and 
made it larger, and got through — fowls are sad 
gardeners — sad ! " said Mr. Milwood, shaking 
his head with a benevolent smile, probably com- 
passionating their ignorance of horjbiculture. 
He leant back reflectively in his chair for some 
minutes ; then, suddenly seeing he had nothing 
on his plate, he said, in a tone of alacrity, 
"Ahn, ahn — Mr. Trevor, that's a remarkably 
fine leg of mutton before you, sir ; I think 
I'll trouble you just for a slice." 

Mr. Trevor helped him to two large cuts. 

" Thank you, my dear sir - — ahn — this is 
beautiful mutton — ahn, ahn — but the fowls, my 
dear lady," to Mrs. Trevor, "what the wifie 
will say I don't know ; besides scratching up 
the flower-beds, they've pecked at all the apri- 
cots Mrs. Milwood intended to preserve when 
she came home ; and they've broke the glass of 
the melon frame, and pecked at all the pears 
within their reach. Dear heart ! cts, cts, cts ! 
what mischievous creatures fowls are! I don't 
think rU keep any more." 

"But why didn't you mend the net, Mr. 
Milwood ?" said Mrs. Trevor, unable to repress 
a smile at his ludicrous air of distress. 
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"Ahri, ahn, my good lady — people don't 
always do what they ought either in small things 
or great," replied Mr. Milwood. 

It was a random shot, but it struck home — 
touched that hidden wound which the slightest 
contact stung to agony. The muscles of Mrs. 
Trevor's mouth twitched nervously, and her eye- 
lids fell — she did not recover her equanimity 
the rest of the meal. 

" But the cattle ?" asked I ; " what have they 
done?" 

"Oh, dear heart! — cts, cts, cts! — that's 
worse," said Jehonadab, twisting his forelock ; 
"ahn, ahn! — I just ran out of the garden, 
across the lane, into the orchard to give an order 
to my man Thomas Lewthwaite about which 
field I would have reaped first, and I never 
thought of the gate. Who could have thought 
of Farmer Eiley's cows coming down the lane 
just in the very nick of time — ahn, ahn 1 — why, 
I've left the gate open twenty times, and they 
never did it before. What the wifie will say I 
don't know. All our winter greens eaten up in 
no time! Dear heart! dear heart! — cts, cts, 
cts ! What creatures cows and fowls are !" 

" Will you take a little more mutton ?" asked 
Mr. Trevor. 

"No, thank you, my dear sir," replied Mr. 
Milwood, as, with a profound sigh, he placed his 
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knife and fork side by side on his plate, and 
meditated on the iniquities of chickens and 
cattle. 

" Do try these young ducks," said Mrs. Tre- 
vor, " you'll find them very nice." 

"No, thank you, my dear lady — I've had 
enough — ahn, ahn ! — and enough is as good as 
a feast. Such mutton as that is a feast," said Mr. 
Mil wood, pushing his plate from him with the air 
of a man who is determined to avoid temptation. 
'^ Couldn't eat a morsel more." 

" Take away," said Mr. Trevor, to the man- 
servant, observing everyone else had done 
eating. 

James removed the dishes one by one, and 
Roger carried them out, Mr. Milwood all the 
time sitting silent with an air of mute abstrac- 
tion. As the leg of mutton was being carried 
past him he suddenly turned round and laid 
hold of the man's arm. 

" Ahn, ahn 1 — James, my good man," said he, 
smiling benignantly on him, '^ before that goes 
away I think I should just like to taste it — ahn, 
ahn, ahnl It looks remarkably fine mutton!" 
added Mr* Milwood, rubbing his hands. 

" Put the mutton down, James, and bring a 
plate for Mr. Milwood," said the Rector, with 
imperturbable gravity. 

He was helped tolerably largely, and began 
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to eat. Everything else had been cleared away 
— he looked round, and seeing no vegetables, 
turned to the servant. 

*^Ahn, ahn! — my good man, do you think 
you could manage to get me a potato V* 

It was all the well-trained servant could do 
to keep his countenance, but he brought back 
the potatoes. Mr. Milwood helped himself, and 
we all sat waiting gravely till he should finish 
his plateful. He did at last. 

"Ahn, ahn! — Trevor, who's your butcher? 
Ahn, ahn ! — that mutton's so capital I'll trouble 
you for another slice." 

Again he was helped to a fourth plentiful 
supply. James handed him the potatoes, and he 
took two. 

" Will you have any more, Mr. Milwood ?" 
asked the Kector, when he had concluded at 
last. 

'*No, I thank you, my good sir," answered 
Mr. Milwood, placing his knife and fork once 
more together, and pushing his plate from him ; 
"no, I thank you — ahn, ahn! Enough, my 
good sir, as the adage says, is as good as a feast, 
and I wouldn't desire a better feast than such 
mutton as that — But, eh, dear ! Dear heart, 
have I been so unpolite as to be the last ? — why, 
the ladies have done !" said Mr, Milwood, looking 
about him with an air of extreme astonishment. 
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and wholly unconscious that we had all been 
sitting waiting his pleasure for the last twenty 
minutes. 

The sweets were brought in. 

"Will you have some apple pudding?" asked 
Mrs. Trevor of her guest. 

^* Thank you," answered Mr. Milwood, "I 
don't mind if I do take just a taste — only a 
very leetle, my dear lady — ahn, ahn !" said he, 
pushing aside the forelock. "I don't know 
how it is — I think I can't be quite well — ahn, 
ahn ! — I don't feel much appetite." 

" Perhaps the hot weather doesn't agree with 
you, Milwood ?" observed Mr. Trevor, drily. 

** Ahn, ahn ! — I don't know — perhaps it may 
be that; somehow I'm not quite the thing. Now, 
this apple Charlotte is very nice — very nice 
indeed, but yet I don't feel hungry." 

" Had you any dinner earlier ?" asked Mr. 
Trevor. 

" Ahn ! Why, yes, I dined at half-past one 
with the Garstons ; but then that's so long ago, 
and I've been in the cornfield standing about ever 
since. I ought to have been hungry, especially 
with such good things before me as our fair 
hostess here has provided. I'm afraid the heat 
has been too much for me. I don't think I'm 
well, for generally I'm a hearty eater." 

"My dear Mr. Milwood," said the Rector, 
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" pray don't distress yourself and get nervous 
about your health because you've lost your 
appetite. You've eaten two dinners since you 
have been here, so that with that at the Gar- 
stons' you've had three to-day." 

"Ahn, ahn! — my good sir, you are face- 
tious." 

" Not at all," said the Rector; "I was heartily 
glad to see you enjoy the leg of mutton so 
much; but I assure you I helped you twice, and 
you refused any more, saying you had had a very 
good dinner, and declining the duck Mrs. Trevor 
offered you. Thereupon I ordered James to 
take away ; and as he was carrying off the leg 
of mutton you stopped him, and said you would 
like a little, and I helped you to two good 
platefuls; so, my dear friend, don't fancy your 
not feeling hungry after four platefuls of mutton 
is a bad sign." 

"Ahn, ahn," said Mr. Milwood, pushing his 
forelock backwards and forwards meditatively, 
as he looked with a perturbed and rueful air 
from one face to the other, " I'm afraid you're 
making fun of me, Mr. Trevor. I know I'm 
absent, but to eat two dinners at one time — 
now, is it true, my good man ? " said he, turning 
to James. " Did I stop you when you were 
carrying out the leg of mutton ? " 

" Yes, sir," said James, rushing out of the 
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room, for he could keep his countenance no 
longer, and we heard him and Roger ha-ha-ing 
in the passage. 

" Dear, dear ! — ^two dinners ! Well, I didn't 
know it ! " exclaimed Mr. Milwood, with such a 
ludicrous air of perplexity that we all involun- 
tarily burst out laughing. Let not my readers 
suppose Mr. Milwood was a glutton — far from 
it, he was only a remarkably absent man. 

1 am not going to weary the reader with a 
detail of weeks, and months, and years which 
passed with no greater variety in them than was 
occasioned by a morning visit to one of our 
neighbours, a grand dinner-party at Mrs. Mil- 
wood's, or a supper party at the Waterfoot. I 
have introduced him into our little society, 
shewn him how we lived and how we talked, 
and how, if we had little fortunes, we came of 
great kin, and knew how parties ought to be 
given genteelly. 

In our simple mode of life, the record of one 
year would serve for that of half a lifetime, so 
much did one day and one week resemble the 
other. 

Therefore I shall pass over months and years 
during which nothing remarkable happened, 
seizing only on such striking and salient points 
as have a close connection with my story, and 
appear to me to be of interest. 
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The first event that occurred worth mentioning 
was the young squire's leaving school for college. 

The separation thus eflFected between the two 
lads was attended with beneficial results to 
both. They became better friends. It is 
mere insanity to suppose that you can force 
people to like one another by . compelling 
them to live together. On the contrary, 
Mr. Trevor strengthened the feeling of aliena- 
tion between the two boys, by thus, as it were, 
keeping the sharp angles of one continually rub- 
bing againsjt the sharp angles of the other. 
Their characters did not assimilate. Their 
tastes and pursuits differed. Close contact, 
and the cruel and unjustifiable preference always 
shewn to Harry, notwithstanding his faults, while 
Richard's good qualities were altogether unap- 
preciated, were not likely to induce affection on 
either side. 

*^ Richard is, I am sorry to say, full of envy, 
hatred, and malice," the Rector sometimes ob- 
served, with an air of superior virtue. ** It is 
really sad to see a young man with so little 
right feeling or affection." 

Once I ventured to say, 

"I have heard, Mr. Trevor, that strong af- 
fection is always jealous. It strikes me that 
Richard fancies you and Mrs. Trevor prefer his 
cousin to himself." 
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" Ah, Miss Neville ! " returned he, with a 
profound sigh, " I fear he has no affection in 
him ! If he had, he would view any kindness 
shewn to Harry with pleasure. A noble, gene- 
rous mind has pleasure in seeing another bene- 
fited/' 

Thus Mr. Trevor deceived himself, as arbi- 
trary and unjust persons choose to do. They 
seem to expect from their victims a perfectly 
angelic character; and while giving way continu- 
ally to their own evil passions, are astonished 
that those who suffer from them do not equal 
Christ in self-denial and forgiveness. 
^ It was not my place to ask Mr. Trevor how 
he would have felt had the living of Trevor 
Court been taken from him and given to the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and his private fortune to 
Lord Lonsdale? — but I wondered, if this had 
been the case, whether he would have exhibited 
that *^ noble, generous spirit which always has 
pleasure in seeing others benefited," at the cost 
of his own utter ruin, which he expected from a 
young boy I It signifies little whether it be the 
home-love or property that you take from one 
child, in order to heap a double share on the one 
you favour, you cannot expect the disinherited 
to acquiesce in silence, still less to feel pleasure 
at your injustice. The lads were now less to- 
gether, and they agreed better. On becoming a 
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young man, Harry had left off a good deal of 
the domineering spirit of the elder schoolboy ; 
he paid visits to college friends, and travelled 
abroad in the vacations ; and Kichard, no longer 
continually chafed by his airs of superiority, and 
by the unjust preference shown him, softened 
towards his cousin. If they had not much af- 
fection at heart, in manner at least they were 
perfectly civil to each other. 

Lucy Ashton's engagement lasted three years. 
Then some friend gave Mr. Bingham a small 
living, and they married, to Mr. Trevor's great 
joy, who, though he did not choose to dismiss 
him from his curacy, had been greatly annoyed 
at the way in which he neglected all his duties 
to take long walks and study the bible with his 
intended. For these walks were not occasional, 
not even once a-day. The lovers walked from 
ten till Mr. Mil wood's dinner hour at half-past 
one ; from dinner-time till tea-time ; and in the 
summer from tea-time till bed-time. In the 
winter, after tea, they retired together to the 
dining-room, where they sat alone, without a fire, 
reading religious books j^ coming out blue with 
cold when the bell rang for prayers. Mrs. Mil- 
wood thought justly that when they had all the 
morning to themselves they might join the family 
circle in an evening, and would not encourage 
them by ordering a fire for them in the dining-room. 
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If Mr. Bingham had a baptism, a marriage, or 
a funeral to attend, he went through the service 
of course, and as soon as it was over hurried back 
to his Lucy ; but his love affair had put an end 
to all care for his flock. Never were any two 
young people so utterly wrapped up in self, and 
so indifferent about performing their duties, as 
these two, who professed to be so extremely re- 
ligious.* 

No one was sorry when at last they married, 
and left Trevor-Court. Mr. Langhorne suc- 
ceeded to the vacant curacy. He was a good, 
devout young man, who performed all the duties 
of his office without show or ostentation. He 
professed no peculiar opinions, and, consequently, 
he never was as popular as Mr. Bingham had 
been. It showed how much there was in acquir- 
ing a good name, that while all the poor people 
talked about Mr. Bingham's spending his days 
in the " loanes wi' Miss Ashton," they invariably 
summed up with, ^' Boot, then, he's sike an a 
good young man, and sho's sike a good yoong 
landy ; it's a pity they canna get . wed at 
woncet."f 

* Let no one misunderstand me, or think I wish to depre- 
ciate religion. True religion elevates the character, and makes 
it less selfish and more desirous to add to the happiness of 
others ; but any person who has lived amongst the peculiar 
sect I am describing will bear witness to the truth of my de- 
lineation. 

f Woncet, i.e., at once. 
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It was the second summer of Harry's college 
life. He was travelling through Switzerland 
with his tutor, and Richard spent the holidays at 
the Rectory. They passed more pleasantly than 
any holidays had yet done ; for, owing to his 
cousin's absence, he was not wounded by con- 
tinual proofs of his parents' preference for 
him ; to their indifference he had long been ac- 
customed, and he had his darling Ellen all to 
himself. 

We spent a happy six weeks. We rode or 
drove to the loveliest spots in the country, and 
often joined the neighbouring families in pic- 
nics. 

One evening we had been reading the notes 
to one of Sir Walter Scott's works, and regretting 
there were no brownies left. The next day we 
went to Gobarrow Park. 

We were driving rapidly along, laughing and 
talking, when a little man started up from among 
the tall fern, so suddenly that he appeared to rise 
out of the earth. He stepped upon a bit of 
broken ground, so as to raise himself to a level 
with the carriage. His broad shoulders, and 
singularly diminutive height ; his grey elfin locks 
floating on the wind; his deep violet blue eyes, 
and the whole cast of his countenance, had a 
wild, uncannie look that irresistibly recalled the 
stories we had been reading the night before. 
VOL. III. L 
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" See," said I, turning round from the box-seat, 
where I sat beside Richard, who acted as driver, 
to Ellen, who was in the carriage with her 
parents, " you wanted to see a brownie — there 
is one !" A burst of merry laughter followed ; 
it was checked by Richard's suddenly pulling up 
the horses at Mr. Trevor's angry ** stop !'' The 
little man advanced to the side of the carriage, 
and, to my horror, Mr. Trevor addressed him as 
** Mr. Hartley Coleridge." We were all quieted 
in an instant, and I had a good look at the poet's 
expressive, care-worn features. When, after a 
few moments conversation, Mr. Trevor bade him 
a courteous adieu, and the carriage drove on, he 
reproached me with my laughter. 

" I hope," said he, " that Hartley Coleridge 
did not hear what you said, for he is singularly 
susceptible as to the opinion of ladies regarding 
his personal appearance. But you really should 
be more careful." 

Few things are more painful than the idea 
that you have unwittingly wounded the feelings 
of a very sensitive person ; but there was not 
the slightest trace of annoyance in Mr. Cole- 
ridge's smile when he bade us good-bye; and, 
therefore, mal-apropos as my merriment was, I 
have always hoped he was unconscious that his 
own singular appearance had provoked it. 

Sometimes Richard rowed Ellen and me out on 
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the lake, often by moonlight. He ferried us 
across to distant and beautiful walks, too far for 
us to reach in any other way and at such times. 
Resting on his oars, enjoying the intense beauty 
of a summer night among the mountains, sitting 
on some fell-side, with green valleys and silver 
lakes at our feet, or reclining under the trees 
that drooped into the water, he opened to us 
the rich stores of his mind, and I marvelled at 
the ready wit, the playful fancy, the appreciation 
of the beautiful, and the varied knowledge a lad 
not yet eighteen displayed. 

Strange that his parents did not love him. 
Had he been my son, the danger would have 
been that I should have been too proud of him. 

Neither was it Richard's intellect only that I 
thus learned to estimate . at its true value. He 
evinced a greater tenderness for the sufferings of 
others, a higher standard of morality, than most 
lads of his age ; but early injustice and wrong 
had awakened a questioning spirit in his mind 
before belief was firmly fixed ; and though he 
cautiously veiled his sentiments before Ellen, I, 
who was older, and better able to analyze the 
observations that fell from him, gathered that he 
was an atheist at heart. 

I note this fact for the benefit of unjust 
parents. A life, of continual suffering from 
unkindness and injustice, beginning from ear- 

l2 
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liest infancy, does not predispose the mind to 
believe in the goodness of God. 

Richard's own sorrow led him to reflect, more 
than at that early age he would otherwise have 
done, upon the sufferings of others. Everywhere 
he saw injustice — might trampling upon those 
who had no plea but in the justice of their cause ; 
everywhere the powerful wronging the weak, 
and public opinion siding with the oppressor. 
Plague, war, famine, striding over the earth at 
the heels of oppression, and dividing among 
them what the tyrant left; misery, and crime 
born of that misery, lurking in the lanes and 
alleys of populous cities, and no effort made to 
lessen the suffering, although the sinner who 
succumbed under that fierce temptation met 
severe and prompt punishment. What honest 
course of life was open to the children of de- 
graded, abandoned parents who taught them 
vice as others painfully instil learning ? 

He saw in the same land one part of the po- 
pulation clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 
sumptuously every day, listening to the sound 
of the hafp and the viol, rolling about in gay 
equipages, passing life in a continual feast ; and 
but a very little way off, the industrious poor 
sat foodless and shivering beside empty hearths, 
their music their children's wailing for bread, or 
the screams of the disappointed infant as it 
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turned from the dried-up fountains of its starv- 
ing mother's breast. " And yet there was none 
that considered this; neither was there any 
helper." And he asked, is God good ? 

It was worse when he reflected upon the vast 
amount of vice, sin, and ignorance in the world 
at large. Everywhere the masses sunk in igno- 
rance, debased by slavery, and the few keeping 
to themselves the blessings that were meant for 
all. These reflections and his own bitter expe- 
rience troubled his young spirit. I saw with 
sorrow that he doubted more every day, and 
soon ceased to believe in a God at all* 

The Rector was too clear-sighted not to see 
what was working in the youth's mind, but still 
he destined Richard for a clergyman. 

You see the living of Trevor-Court was worth 
a thousand a year. Clearly not a sum to be sacri- 
ficed to a boy's ideas of principle. Richard left 
things to take their course for the present, but 
he confided to me his fixed determination never 
to enter the Church. 

♦ Let no one, 1 must again observe, suppose I wish to under- 
mine religion. I believe in Christ as our one only Saviour, and 
in Grod as the merciful Father, who sent his only Son into the 
world to redeem us by His blood. I am only describing a phase 
of character not uncommon to thoughtful minds, and especially 
to those who have been unjustly treated by their parents. I do 
80 to shew parents to what the favouritism they deem so venial a 
fault may lead — the loss, unless God mercifully overrule it, of 
their own child's soul through unbelief 1 
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" A man/' said he, as he sat one day by my 
side on the stump of an old tree, while Ellen 
botanized a little distance off, " can always hew 
a way for himself in the world. I shall go to 
college as my father wishes, and cultivate my 
powers as much as I can. Some unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may arise to change his plans, or to 
set me free ; and if not, when the hour of de- 
cision comes, and I must either enter that 
Church whose tenets I do not believe, or break 
with my family, I will buy an axe, and hew my 
way to independence in the backwoods of 
America, or among Australian scrub. God 
knows, I have little to regret leaving — except 
Ellen." 

These conversations saddened me. I could 
not help thinking how excellent and invaluable 
a clergyman Richard, with his high conscien- 
tiousness, his lofty standard of morality, and his 
deep brotherly sympathy in the sorrows of his 
brother-men, would have made if early unkind- 
ness and injustice had not warped his mind and 
distorted his sight, so that he walked through 
the beautiful world seeing nothing but pitfalls 
and volcanoes under the flowery fields, and Op- 
pression, Famine, Misery, and Death walking to 
and fro upon the earth with power to torment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It may be supposed that with such principles 
Kichard by no means inherited his father's love 
of great people ; yet he could not be said to like 
low society — he had no tendency to either vice 
or vulgarity. But as he considered all men as 
intrinsically equal, and diflfering only through 
adventitious circumstances, he scrupled not to 
avow his belief that finer feelings might exist 
under a smock frock than under the best broad- 
cloth ; and he angered and horrified his father by 
talking of " the rights of the people " and " the 
tyranny of the aristocrats.'* His uncle only 
laughed at him, said it was the effervescence of 
young blood, and he would cool down in time ; 
and asked him, laughingly, " if he thought he was 
a tyrant ? " 

On which Richard coloured, and replied, 

" No, but he didn't see what right he had to 
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be so much richer than Thomas Lewthwaite or 
Jem Green." 

There only wanted this ultra-radicalism to com- 
plete Mr. Trevor's dislike of his son, and yet he 
had himself been the original cause of Richard's 
character taking this strong bias. The wrong 
his father had done him had awakened in him 
that deep sympathy with all who were wronged. 
He considered all who were oppressed or 
wretched as his brothers in suffering. 

The last week of his stay at home he had a 
slight cold. It was aggravated by neglect. In 
this state, riding through one of the neighbour- 
ing villages, he saw two or three of the people 
standing in knots together talking, and rode up 
to inquire what had happened. He learnt that 
an Irish tramper and his wife, who had come 
over for the harvest, and had obtained permis- 
sion to sleep in Farmer Bennet's shed, had been 
seized with typhus fever. 

" An* t' faarmer's bean oop to t' overseer 
aboot it, boot he says a' t' farm bean't i' t' 
parish ; an' they maun go to Milburn ; an't Mil- 
burn t' folks threep* t' same thing ; an' says 'at 
Faarmer Bennet lives i' Burnthwaite, an' 'at 
Burnthwaite parish mun keep 'em. They've 
hearts o' whun-stane thae overseers an' masters o' 

♦ " To threep " means to insist on, or to repeat the same 
thing. 
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workuses — an' while they're settling t' matter t' 
foak'U dee." 

Richard sprung from his horse and tied it to 
the gate. 

" Where are they ? Shew me the place," 
said he. 

" O'er yonder, sur, i' t' shed. But, Lord love 
ee, doan't ee goa near 'em, Maister Richard — 
ye'U be sure t' ketch t' feaver." 

" I suppose," said Richard, impatiently push- 
ing a^ide the hand laid on him, " my life's worth 
no more than theirs." 

And with that he strode across the field to 
the shed indicated. A pitiful sight presented 
itself — a woman crouched on the straw, lean- 
ing against the wall of the shed, doubled up 
like one suffering from cold, hunger, or sickness, 
or all three. She raised her head feebly as the 
young man entered, and said, in a compassionate 
tone, 

" Is it you who are ill, my good woman ? " 

"Faith, an' it's myself that's that same, yer 
honor, but Jem's worse nor me — eh, what will 
I do wid ye. Jemmy dear, an' I alone in a 
sthrange counthry, where the people have mill- 
stones for hearts, an' not a bit nor sup to give 
yez, nor nothin' to keep the cowld from yez." 
Richard's eyes followed her glance. 

In the corner, a man lay upon the straw, 
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whose unshorn beard and matted hair 
rendered his ghastly livid pallor more appalling. 
It was summer, but the poor wretch shivered 
in the fierce gripe of the fever, and he strove to 
draw his ragged coat closer over him. The 
woman noticed the movement ; with much diffi- 
culty, for her trembling fingers could hardly 
move, she unloosed the old blue cloak she wore 
and wrapped him in it. Then, gently raising his 
head, she held a small tin mug to his lips, saying, 

" It's some cowld tay that the farmer's wife 
gev me ; sure it's she's been kind, let alone the 
masther, that let us sleep here, and axed us 
nothin', but gev us some clane sthraw ; an' it's 
well we wor doing, an' the long harvest 
beginning, if Jemmy hadn't begoud to tak the 
faver — an' thim overseers has the heart of stones, 
an' myself that's tuck the faver too, an' gets 
waker an' waker, an' can't worrk or beg for 
him anyhow," said the poor wife, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards. 

"Keep up your spirits, my good woman," 
said Richard ; ** help is nearer than you think. 
I will see after you." 

He did not wait to hear her thanks or bless- 
ings ; he had to act. He went back to the knot 
of villagers he had already spoken with. " You 
know me ? " said he. 
. " Ay, ay — Maister Richard Trevor." 
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*• Just 80. Well, the man is dying, and the 
woman is very ill — which of you will take these 
fever-stricken strangers into your house, and 
nurse and attend to them, for a fair reward ? I 
undertake to see you paid." 

There was a whispering consultation among 
the group. 

" I cawn't ; mebbee t' bairns wad ketch it." 
"Happen t' maister wad be noan soa well- 
ple-ased when he coomed whoam if oi tuck 'em." 
" Oi cawn't, boot there's Jess Thomson." ** Ay, 
sho's t' lass, is Jess ; sho's noither hoosban' nor 
weean, an' sho's a ra-al koind soort on a 
woman." 

" Well," said Richard, briefly, " where does 
she live ? " 

They were all ready to pilot him to Jessie 
Thomson's cottage. " Stand off," said he, " she 
won't want you all." 

The crowd unwillingly retired a little as 
Richard, approaching, knocked with his riding- 
whip against the door. A clean, honest, good- 
tempered looking woman made her appearance 
in answer to the summons. 

" Jessie Thomson," said he, "I have been 
directed to you. A poor Irishman and his wife 
are down yonder dying of fever. If you can 
take them in and nurse them, I will see you 
amply paid." 
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" Whoy, you be Mister Richard Trevor I " 
said the woman, lifting her hand to her fore- 
head to shade her eyes from the sun. 

" I am Richard Trevor. Can you do what I 
ask ? There is no time to be lost ; the man is 
dying, but perhaps the woman may be saved by 
care." 

" Well, you seea, it'll be a deal o' trooble.'' 

" That trouble shall be paid. If you nurse 
them well, you shall have a guinea a week." 

" Well, mebbee I moight tak' 'era for that. 
It's noan soa mich," said the cautious north- 
country woman, *' boot then t' poor foaks suldna 
be left to dee unner a shed. If they suld 
happen to dee, Maister Richard, I wean't ha^e to 
berry 'em ? " 

" Surely not," said Richard ; " the parish 
must do that." 

" Well, I'll tak' 'em. Wha's to bring 'em ? " 

" I'll see to that, Jessie ; if you prepare two 
beds, and set the kettle on, that they may have 
some tea. There's your first week's rent." He 
laid a guinea on the table, and hurried out. 
" Now," said he to the crowd without, ** who'll 
lend me a hand to carry them here ? " 

Two or three stout fellows stepped forward, 
and the procession returned to Farmer Rennet's. 
A gate was taken oflF its hinges, and a couple of 
blankets borrowed from the farmer's wife ; the 
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sick woman was wrapped in them, and trans- 
ported to Jessie Thomson's cottage. When the 
hurdle stopped before the door, Richard carried 
the poor creature in, and laid her down on one 
of the beds. 

"There, Jessie," said he, **is the woman; 
undress her while we fetch her husband." 

They brought the man next ; and again 
Kichard, not willing to expose others to the 
danger of infection, carried him also into the 
little bed-room, laid him down on a bed, and 
aided Jessie to strip him. That done, he re- 
mounted his horse, rode to the Waterfoot, and 
dispatched Dr. Garston to visit the sufferers. 
It was past ten o'clock before he returned home 
that night. A few brief words put his father in 
possession of what he had done. 

"I will see those overseers tomorrow," said 
the Rector ; " they are hard-hearted fellows ; 
but my brother owns a good deal of property 
both at Milburn and Burnthwaite. I do not 
think they will hold out against me." 

"Not likely," said Richard, wearily, and 
moving his head from side to side against the 
back of the arm-chair in which he sat, as if it 
ached. 

" Dick, you're tired. Won't you have some 
tea ? " asked Ellen, anxiously. 

" Yes, I'm thirsty, love." 
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*^ Mayn't I ring for tea, mamma ? " asked 
Ellen. 

" Certainly, my dear." 

The tea was brought, but Richard could 
neither eat nor drink ; he complained of extreme 
weariness, and begged permission to retire at 
once, without waiting for prayers, which had 
been delayed on account of his not having 
returned. 

The Rector looked annoyed. He did not like 
any of his family to absent themselves from the 
religious services of the house; but seeing Richard's 
weary, jaded look, he reluctantly acquiesced. 

" I fear," said I, after he had left the room, 
" that Richard has taken the fever." 

" No," answered the Rector, ** he's tired, that's 
all. Consider he isn't come to his full strength 
yet. The very carrying that man and woman 
into Jessie Thomson's would try him, even with- 
out all the riding he has had to-day." 

And, in fact, Richard came down-stairs next 
morning when the bell rang for prayers, took his 
usual seat afterwards at the breakfast-table, and 
appeared no worse. 

Mr. Trevor announced his intention of riding 
over to Milburn and Burnthwaite as soon as 
breakfast was finished. Richard was so little in 
the habit of going out with his father, that it 
struck no one as singular that he did not offer 
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to accompany bim. He did not join us either 
that day or the next in our walks, but hung 
about the house as if his cold made exertion pain- 
ful to him. The third morning he did not appear 
at prayers. 

^* Where is Mr. Richard?" demanded the 
Rector, sternly. 

" I don't know, sir,'* answered James. 

" Go and see if he's in bed." 

The man went and returned. 

"Please, sir, Mr. Richard's a-bed — he don't 
seem quite right. I don't think he knew me." 

" My God, it is the fever ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevor, turning pale. 

**No, no, I hope not. I'll go up and see 
presently — after prayers," said the Rector ; and 
he read the customary form in his usual tone 
of voice. 

Afterwards he went up-stairs. He came down 
with a thoughtful brow. 

"Send him some tea, Sibylla," he said; "he's 
not well, that's certain ; but I hope it is not the 
fever. However, I shall send for Dr. Garston. — 
James," to the servant who entered, " bring a 
tray to take your young master's breakfast up" 
stairs to him, and tell John to saddle the cob 
and ride at once for Dr. Garston." 

" Mamma," asked Ellen, " mayn't I take Dick 
his breakfast?" 
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" Certainly not," interposed the Rector ; 
" James is the proper person to go into a young 
man's bedroom." 

Poor Ellen blushed at the reproof implied, and 
sat down to eat her breakfast with a swelling 
heart. She loved Richard. 

Thaf meal seemed a strangely long one. All 
appeared to have darker fears and thoughts 
than they cared to express. The sun shone 
brightly in through the crimson-curtained win- 
dows, and the birds sang gaily, but to us there 
seemed no cheerfulness in either. An undefined 
dread of evil, a fear of^what -might be about to 
happen, weighed upon us all. We could neither 
eat nor talk. Several times some one hazarded 
a remark or question on indifferent subjects, 
always as far removed as possible from the one 
that really occupied our thoughts ; but the remark 
was not taken up, the question was not replied 
to ; the ball fell to the ground for want of efforts 
to keep it up. 

** If you have finished breakfast, Miss Neville,'' 
said the Rector, looking at my empty cup, 
"you had better take Ellen to the school- 
room." 

We went there, but had not been in it an 
hour when James tapped at the door, and said 
his master wanted to speak to me. I came out 
and closed the door behind me. 
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" They're in the dining-room," said he, myste- 
riously. 

Standing on the hearth-rug after the English 
fashion, though it was hot September weather, 
were Mr. Trevor and Dr. Garston; the latter 
was saying, 

" It's typhus fever, of the most malignant 
kind." 

"You hear. Miss Neville," said the Rector; 
*' you must pack up Ellen's things, and your own, 
without delay. I shall send you both over to 
my brother's at once. The carriage will be at 
the door in half-an-hour. Be sure you prevent 
Ellen's going to her brother's room." 

** It is the best thing you can do," said the 
doctor. " Miss Ellen has not seen her brother 
this morning ; the fever has hardly declared itself. 
I should say she will escape all danger of infection 
if she goes at once." 

I was hurrying away to fulfil Mr. Trevor's 
commands, when I caught a glance of Mrs. Trevor 
sitting pale and terror-struck on the other side 
of the room. She looked so hel[)less and broken- 
down, that I felt it would he cruel to leave her 
alone at such a time ; and I said, 

"I will pack Ellen's things directly, sir; but 
could not Melanie take her to the Hall ? A week 
or two's holidays would do her no harm ; and if 
you have no objection to my staying, perhaps I 
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might be of more use here in assisting Mrs. Trevor 
to nurse Richard." 

" By all means," said the doctor. *^ Yes, my 
dear lady, you had better stay." 

"But the infection? You may take the 
fever," said Mr. Trevor. 

"I am not afraid of infection, sir; I would 
rather stay, if you have no objection." 

" None but that," said Mr. Trevor, with a look 
of relief. 

" Then I stay," I replied, as I left the room. 
I hastened up-stairs, rang for Melanie, and she 
and I hastiHj," put together Ellen's clothes, and 
dressed her ; telling her she was to spend a few 
days with her aunt Trevor. When she and 
Melanie were both ready we went down-stairs. 
The carriage was just coming round to the 
door. 

" Here they are — punctual as the clock !" said 
Dr. Garston. " Miss Ellen, haven't you a word 
to say to the old doctor to-day ? ", 

<' Come, good-bye, Chuck ; kiss mamma, and 
I'll put you into the carriage," said the Rector, 
hurriedly. " Stay, I had forgotten it — where's the 
note? Melanie, you will give that to Lady Trevor, 
or my brother, as soon as you get in, and you can 
return in the carriage. You need not stay, 
Melanie, your mistress may want you ; come 
back at once. Now, puss ! " Ellen, half pleased 
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at the unexpected visit to Aunt Trevor, half sad 
at leading home when Richard was ill, kissed her 
mother and me ; her father took her to the car- 
riage and put her in. When it had driven off 
he gave me his hand. ** It is very kind of you 
to stay in this infected house, Miss Neville," 
said he ; "I would not have accepted your 
offer but for Mrs. Trevor's nervousness, which 
prevents her being a very helpful person at such 
times." 

" I am not at all afraid of infection, sir," I 
answered ; " I shall be very glad to help to take 
part of the anxiety off Mrs. Trevor's hands, and 
1 believe I am a tolerable nurse." 

'* As to that, we shall have a nurse, of course," 
said the Rector ; *' but that sort of people want 
looking -after. It is very kind in you not to 
desert us." 

"I am going to Richard now," said I ; 
" have you any orders to give me. Dr. 
Garston ? " 

" Yes, Miss Neville. Mind, first, that he 
takes his medicine regularly ; I will send it 
as soon as I get home. Next, keep his room 
and the passages leading to it well sprinkled 
with chlorate of lime, and put pots of it 
mixed with water in different parts of the 
house. Open all the windows as often, and 
keep them as long open, as you can ; lastly, 
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above all things, never go yourself, nor 
let anybody else go, into his room with an 
empty stomach. Make the nurse I will send 
up, and every person who comes out of the 
fresh air, eat a mouthful or two of bread, 
and drink a glass of port wine, before going into 
the sick room.* That is an almost certain mode 
of escaping infection. Good-bye ; God bless 
you !" He shook my hand, and I went up-stairs 
to keep watch by the sick lad. 

The fever raged. For the first few days 
Eichard was delirious, but he was never violent 
in his wanderings. He knew no one, and 
talked chiefly to himself of what had occu- 
pied his mind most in health. It was pitiful 
to hear the sick lad bewailing, in niiournful 
tones, that neither father nor mother loved 
him — betraying so unconsciously all the bitter 
feelings engendered by years of suffering. 

** I loved them {?rzc^/' he moaned, as he 
turned restlessly on his pillow, " oh, so fondly, 
but they didn't care for my love. They love 
no one but Harry — and Ellen — yes, I think 
they love her — bonny Nell — who could help 
it ? Oh ! I wish I had been some poor man's 

* In the low marshy country in which I once lived, de- 
scribed as White Cross, malignant typhus is very common. 
In our family we repeatedly prevented any one taking the 
infection from the member who had it, by making every person 
who entered the house eat and drink 
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child — some one who would have been a father 
to me — mine isn't — I never had a father or 
mother like other boys — and now they've 
broken my head — 1 shall never be able to 
put it together again — never — oh I cruel pa- 
rents ! I wonder if 1 am their son ? 1 don't 
think it, for if I was, they would love me, 
and they don't. They never did — I think I 
must be some illegitimate child, not their 
own — perhaps some friend of the Rector's was 
my real father, and he took me to bring me 
up as his own, to save his friend from dis- 
grace," 

" Lord bless us, how he do rave ! " said the 
nurse, and Mr. Trevor, cold and impassible as 
ever, answered, 

** Yes, Mrs. White, the fever runs high. Did 
you give him his last powder at the right time, 
and the draught after it ? " 

" Law, sir ! " answered Mrs. White, indig- 
nantly, '* for you to go and think as. I 
should forget that ! Me as has been a nurse 
these ten years, and that Dr. Garston places 
the most implicious confidence in ! ' Mrs. 
White,' says he — I wur a-nussing Sally Mor- 
ton — * you know I puts the most implicious 
trust in you, for I knows,' says he, ^ you never 
forgets nothink.' " 

" Well, well." answered the Rector, " I 
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daresay he's right, but you know a father must 
feel anxious." - 

" To be sure, sir ; it would be again natur' 
if you wasn't — but you may depind Til look 
after the dear young gentleman as if he were 
my own bairn — which Tm sca'ce old enough 
to have a son of twenty," said Mrs. White, 
demurely. 

The Rector looked at his watch. " Half- 
past three, Mrs. White— is this right?" and 
he examined Richard's, which lay on the 
dressing-table ; *^ within five minutes, I see. 
In three hours he is to have that mixture 
again — mind^^^ and he left the room. 

'^ Lor' bless you, sir, I shan't forget. Well, 
if ever ! How he do werrit hisself, but it's to be 
ex-cused, which a father's heart must be ankshus ; 
and then to hear the poor dear bairn a-fretting, 
and saying his pap-a ain't got no love for him, 
an' him almost oiit of his senses ; an' a-keeping, 
* Has he had this, Mrs. White ? ' and ' Don't 
forget that, Mrs. White,' which I,ex-cuses, as 
it's not to be wondered at, and him an only 
son. An' I niver see a pearent more ankshus, 
and sich a religious man — which it's a comfort 
to think of — * Mrs. White,' says he, * I put my 
trust in the Lord of Life and Death ; ' them was 
the blessed words he says to me this very 
morning, jest afore you cum in, which I don't 
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wonder at Mr. Trevor bein' sich a pop'lar 
minister ; he's sich a pious, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman." 

If there is one thing I hate more than another, 
it is a hired nurse. Their disgusting pretence 
of sympathy, when their hearts are evidently be- 
come callous from the perpetual sight of suffer- 
ing, always irritates me. I put no faith in this 
woman. She seemed to have lost all her blunt 
dale honesty, with her blunt dale manners ; and 
gained nothing by her hospital life but a few 
mispronounced and misapplied fine words, a 
mincing and affected manner, which she thought 
genteel, and a love of gin. I would far rather 
have had any old woman out of the village 
than Dr. Garston's protegee ; but, of course, 
I did not say so— I merely resolved that 
Eichard shipuld be left to her care as little as 
possible. 

That was a weary fortnight — weary in its 
passing — sad to look back upon even now. I 
lay down late to sleep, and woke oppressed with 
a sense that some heavy cloud was about to 
break in storm above the house. My own steps, 
as I traversed the passages — the low, subdued 
tones in which we all spoke — the grave, sad 
faces around — all struck a chill to my heart. 
And through it all, notwithstanding all this 
sorrow, the demon of curiosity, which had been 
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lulled to sleep for the last two years, ^woke once 
more. 

There was more than grief in Mrs. Trevor's 
pale face, as pale and silent, with a look of agony 
in her countenance I shall never forget, she 
walked into the room from time to time, and 
hung over her dying son, or listened to his 
pathetic upbraidings. If ever a human coun- 
tenance expressed remorse, hers did. I could 
almost, as I looked at her, have fancied her a 
murderess — repenting over him she had slain. 
But it was not that. She had not brought this 
illness upon her son — God had sent it. Her 
agony was like that of one who sees a sinful 
wish fulfilled, and dreads lest it be accomplished 
in vengeance ! 

She had wished his death I was sure, and 
now came the re-action. No long-drawn prayers 
ever breathed could equal the depth, the in- 
tensity of pleading anguish, with which I heard 
her often cry, as she cast herself on her knees 
by the dying boy's bedside, *^ Oh, God ! punish 
me^ but spare my son !*' 

The Rector was, as usual, inscrutable and im- 
passible. I detected in him no agonies either of 
remorse or sorrow. A common observer would 
have called him anxious about his son. He was 
constantly inquiring whether the doctor's orders 
had been strictly attended to whether Eichard 
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bad had his medicine at the hours specified. He 
spared no expense ; not only had the two most 
eminent medical men in Kendal been summoned, 
but he had sent for one who was reputed extra- 
ordinarily skilful from Carlisle. But in all this 
he gave me the idea, not of a man clinging to 
the last hope with tenacious eagerness, but rather 
of one determined that, let what will happen, he 
will not hereafter have cause to blame himself 
for leaving anything undone. 

The three doctors met to-day again. Mr. 
Trevor has just told me their opinion. They all 
agree. Nothing can save Eichard. God forgive 
me ! — his voice is sorrowful, but there is a strange 
light in his eyes. " Is he glad his only son is 
going to die ?" 

There are moments when a single look or tone 
reveals to us hitherto unfathomed depths in 
another's heart ; as, in the tempest, high-crested 
waves yawning suddenly asunder disclose to the 
horror-struck mariners a glimpse of the terrible 
depths, the fearful monsters below. 

I turned away my eyes. I could not look at 
him. 

I feared he should read my thought in my 
face. 

It might be an unjust thought. 

God alone knew. 
, He went on, in a subdued, artificial whisper, 
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that recalled my aunt Joan to me perforce, 

*' I have sent to Carlisle. Dr. Broughton is 
reputed to be peculiarly clever in fever cases — 
our only hope, under God, lies in him. But I 
fear nothing can be done. The fever is of the 
most malignant kind; both the Irishman and 
his wife are dead of it." 

I did not ask if any one else had taken it. 
My whole mind was taken up by one thought — 
why does Mr. Trevor wish his only son to die ? 
I am sure he does. This is the twentieth time 
he has told me those Irish people are dead, 
and he does not know it. , Oh, I wish I did not 
think so, and feel so, but I do — I know he thinks 
they are both dead, and Richard took the fever 
from them, and he must die too. This thought 
was inexpressibly painful to me, but I could not 
drive it away. It would come hack. It haunted 
me! 

All that afternoon there was no amendment. 
Whenever I stole on tiptoe into Richard's room, 
he looked just the same. A chill damp over- 
spread his sallow face; his swollen mouth was 
half open, the lips hard, dry, chapped, and black ; 
the dull, glazed eye fixed, and turned upwards ; 
he looked all the more ghastly from the white 
cotton bandages enveloping his head, which had 
been shaved, and blistered behind the ears. 

Mrs. Trevor sat by the bedside, pale and wan ; 
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and still, from time to time, she pressed her 
clasped hands upon her breast, as if to keep in 
some terrible woe, and breathed almost inaudibly, 
" Oh, God 1 punish me ; spare my son !" 

We could not stir her from his bedside, though 
she was evidently sinking from exhaustion and 
fatigue. 

So that day wore slowly on. In the evening 
I went for a few moments into the garden. I 
felt as if I needed the fresh air to cool my 
heated brow and calm my fevered spirit, and I 
walked up and down among its gay flower-beds, 
taking no note of their beauty. Yet I re- 
member how the roses against the verandah 
glowed in the light of the setting sun. A 
missel-thrush sat upon the top of a larch- tree, 
and sang as if there were no sickness or death in 
the world. 

I went in to make the tea, and to take some 
up-stairs to Mrs. Trevor, who would not be pre- 
vailed on to come down. She shook her head 
when I asked her to do so, and drank a 
cup of the tea I took her ; but I could not 
persuade her to eat anything. When I urged 
on her how much she would need all her 
strength, and begged her to try, she pointed to 
her throat, and said, " Do not ask me, I cannot 
swallow," in such a tone, that I could press it 
no more. I went down-stairs. After tea the 
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Rector began thoughtfully to walk up and 
down 'the room. The moon came up above the 
trees, and threw strange shadows upon the 
walls and carpet ; and I sat and watched the 
reflection of the pillars in the verandah, with 
their clasping boughs fluttering up and down on 
the walls. Suddenly the Rector stopped in his 
walk, and said abruptly, 

" How is this — we've not got candles? Miss 
Neville, ring for candles. What were you 
thinking about," he said harshly to the ser- 
vant who entered, " to leave us here without 
candles ? " 

Then he pursued his walk. I am sure he 
did not know when they came whether they 
had been brought or no. As usual, the last 
thing before we went to bed, a servant came 
from the hall to know how Mr. Richard went 
on. " Worse," was the father's brief reply ; 
"say he is worse.'' Every day during the 
boy's illness his uncle had come up to inquire 
after him in person, and every night he sent for 
the latest news. "He, at least, loves him," 
said I to myself. 

" Come, Miss Neville," said the Rector, again 
stopping in his walk, " this sorrow makes me 
forget everything; it is time we had prayers, 
and went to bed." 

Before I slept I went to take a last look at 
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Bichard. His father and mother stood on each 
side of him, but he knew them not. " I fear he 
will not last the night through/' said Mr. 
Trevor to me, in a low voice; and I replied, 
"I fear not/' 

No, I am not wrong, I saw a sudden light in 
his dark eyes as he said those words. I went to 
bed, thinking how much unkindness and cruelty 
there is in the world, and how sad it is that 
there should be parents who dislike the beings 
to whom they have given birth, and wept my- 
self asleep. 

" Monsieur Richard vit encore, et voilk tout," 
said Melanie, when she called me next morning. 
I jumped out of bed, and drew up my blind ; 
the sun shone upon the gay flower-garden, the 
dew-drops on the points of the grass glittered — 
without the house all seemed so bright — within 
an atmosphere of sin and sorrow seemed to 
weigh my soul down to the earth. " The 
physician from Carlisle will be here to-day," I 
thought as I dressed ; "he will come just as all 
is over." 

I made the breakfast. While we were sitting 
over it Dr. Garston came in ; he had been 
up-stairs to his patient. He shook his head as 
he entered. 

** It is as I feared," said he, "coma has come on. 
All the doctors in England could not save him." 
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I had seen a great deal of fever at White 
Cross. The swampy, fennish nature of a part 
of the neighbourhood, the miasma produced by 
the annual decay of vegetable matter in the 
large beds of reeds by the lake, concur to render 
the country peculiarly liable to typhus. I ven- 
tured to say I had seen persons recover from a 
comatose state. I mentioned two or three ex- 
treme cases in which Dr. Batt had the sufferer 
taken out of bed, and held up standing, with his • 
feet in a tub of warm water, while buckets of 
cold water were dashed over his head and 
shoulders, after which he was rubbed dry as 
quickly as possible, wrapped between blankets, 
and replaced in bed. The consequence was a 
violent perspiration breaking out, which saved 
his life. 

" And how many were killed by this plan ? " 
asked Dr. Garston, sneeringly. 

" One," I replied, " whose parents, contrary 
to Dr.- Batt's strict orders, let him get up when 
in the violent perspiration thus produced, and 
sit by the kitchen fire with his back to the 
street-door, by which persons were continually 
going out and coming in. The other three on 
whom it was tried recovered." 

*' What constitutions they must have had ! 
No wonder the fever didn't kill 'em," remarked 
the doctor. 
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I was not surprised. I knew that Dr. 
Garston, a man of no talent, would not listen to 
a plan proposed by another, and that other a 
woman. By far the greater number of country 
practitioners would rather their patient died 
according to medical rules than that he got 
better by any new method contrary to the 
routine of practice. In' the year I spoke of, 
when the epidemic raged with such violence 
that more persons died at White Cross in three 
months' time than had died in seven years pre- 
viously. Dr. Batt and Mr. Surtees divided the 
practice of the village between them. Dr. 
Batt, who gave stimulants, lost seven patients ; 
Mr. Surtees eighteen, notwithstanding which he 
never in the slightest degree varied from his old 
bleeding, blistering, reducing system ; and if he 
had lost eight thousand, I am sure he would 
have treated the next patient in the same way. 

One case was very mournful. A fine boy 
about fifteen, who had been repeatedly bled, 
begged not to be so again, declaring he felt so 
weak he was sure that if he was he should die. 
Mr. Surtees persisted in bleeding him, and the 
lad did die under the operation. 

Now, Dr. Garston was a second Mr. Surtees. 

The day wore heavily away. About one 
o'clock Sir Hardolph walked up to inquire after 
his nephew. He told me Ellen was well, and 
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sent her love to me. They have not told her 
how very ill Richard is, and do not intend until 
all is over. They are right : why give the poor 
child unnecessary pain ? All suspense will soon 
be over now. 

Sir Hardolph would not stay to hear the 
doctor's report; he said he would come again, 
or send in the evening. I went into the gar- 
den, gathered a bouquet of flowers, and asked 
him to give them to Ellen. 

" Poor Ellen ! she is so fond of Richard," 
said I. 

"" She is indeed,'' he answered, sadly. He went. 

I have been up to the sick room. Richard 
is in just the same state. He has taken nothing 
since last night. He knows no one, and seems 
perfectly senseless. His mother sits by him 
heart-broken. I do think if he dies she will 
die too. 

There were people enough in that hot, close 
room, so I came down. I try to work, but I 
cannot — to read, but I cannot fix my thoughts 
on my book. I have just read a page. When 
I got to the bottom I had not the slightest 
idea what it was about. Hark ! — the gates 
bang! There is the Carlisle doctor. I got a 
look at him in the passage ; he has got a kind, 
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clever face. Will he be able to do anything ? 
God knows I 

He is shown into the dining-room. Thej 
have taken him in luncheon. The other doctors 
will soon be here. 

The consultation is over. The four doctors 
agree ; Richard will not be alive at this time 
to-morrow. To-morrow is his birthday; pro- 
bably it will be that of his birth into a higher, 
happier state. Why should I grieve? — he was 
not so happy here. I think it is because my 
sense of justice is unsatisfied ; I feel as if he 
ought to have had some earthly happiness before 
he was taken away, to make up for what he has 
suflPered. 

Our melancholy dinner is over. It passed 
in almost total silence. No one spoke except 
to offer the others refreshments. No time in 
the day seems to me so peculiarly mournful as 
meal-times in a household where one of the 
members is dying. There is the empty chair 
that he will never fill again. It seems so 
heartless, with that vacant place starhig you in 
the face, to be even thinking of eating or 
drinking, or sitting down formally to a meal. 
And yet these breaks — the being forced by 
custom to attend to the usual habits of civilized 
life — have their advantages ; they teach us to 
command our feelings, and take off our atten- 

VOL. III. N 
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tion, if only for a few moments, from the one 
painful subject that occupies it. 

The discipline of life is made up of a thou- 
sand slight, imperceptible restraints, each of no 
real consequence in itself, and yet of great value 
in forming a consistent, self-restrained character. 

What terrible evils I have seen flow from 
allowing a child habitually to neglect them all, 
and yield to every impulse 1 

The parents have returned to their watch, 
and I pace up and down the broad walk behind 
the arbour thinking these thoughts. I will go 
and sit down in the arbour. My head aches ; 
the sight of the beautiful flowers before it, and 
their scent, will cheer and refresh me. Nature 
has always been my best comforter. 

Hark! — ^there are steps. The two brothers 
are coming up the walk together. Sir Hardolph 
has come to hear the doctor's report. How 
grieved he will be ! 

" They all say there is no chance for him. 
Not a doctor in England could save him," says 
the Rector. 

** Poor lad ! poor lad ! " replied Sir Hardolph, 
" I am sorry for him ; but yet, if it does please 
God to take him, perhaps ifs the best thing that 
could happen — for it makes all safe^ 

Oh, my God! my God! what has this poor 
lad done that they all — even his kindly uncle — 
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wish his death? And what is it that his death 
will make safe? What is this terrible secret 
which broods over Trevor-Court like an evil 
demon, warping natural affection, destroying 
happiness — making even the kind and genial 
Sir Hardolph look upon this young innocent 
lad's death as a blessing, because it will make 
all safe ? 

How do they know he will die? Doctors 
have been deceived before now. A doctor said 
my own mother would be dead of this very 
fever before he reached the next turnpike gate. 
My father gave her a tea-spoonful of brandy 
eveyy five minutes, feeling her pulse all the 
time, to see that he did not give her too much ; 
and as the doctor reached the gate, my father's 
man-servant galloped up to him to bid him re- 
turn, for his mistress was living. She reco- 
vered, and we were all born afterwards. 

It was irresistibly borne in upon my mind, 
with a strange, peculiar force, that if Richard 
had brandy given him at regular intervals, 
taking care not to give him too much, he would 
recover also. But how was I to administer 
it ? I had already proposed its being tried ; 
how was I to give it, in opposition to all his 
family ? 

I had no fears about acting on my own 
responsibility. The doctors had said *^ he must 

n2 
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die, under any circumstances/' Brandy, there- 
fore, would not kill him, but it might save his 
life. I ruminated on this for an hour, but I saw 
no way of evading the vigilance of his nurse, 
and I returned to the house. 

At tea, the Rector said to me, " Miss Neville, 
I wish I could persuade Mrs. Trevor to go to 
bed. I dread the effect the last scene may have 
upon her nerves, and the doctors said poor 
Richard could not live the night through. She 
is quite worn out for want of rest-r-try if you 
can persuade her to go to bed. The nurse is 
to be depended upon ; and besides, nothing can 
avail now. She only weakens herself by remain- 
ing up all night, and does the poor boy no 
good." 

" If Mrs. Trevor would go to bed, sir," I an- 
swered, *' I would gladly sit up with the nurse 
to watch, and then she might be sure poor 
Richard would not be neglected. In fact, I have 
tried to persuade her to let me take her place 
every night, and never succeeded; but I will 
try once more." 

'* Do so. It will be kind in you. It will be 
but for one night. If you would offer to sit up, 
perhaps I might be able to persuade Mrs. Trevor 
to go to bed. She will have it that hired nurses 
are not to be depended on, and that, if left to 
herself, Mrs. White would fall asleep." 
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I made the offer when I took Mrs. Trevor's 
tea up-stairs, but it was refused. 

" Mrs. Trevor looks quite exhausted, sir/' I 
said, on my return to the parlour — ^'she would 
not hear a word about leaving Richard ; but I 
am sure it would be far better if you could 
induce her to go to bed." I said no more, but 
left things to work. I think — I hope he will 
make her go to bed. 

Half-past ten ; the Rector has called his wife 
out of the sick room ; she has yielded ; they 
are gone to bed, and I am to sit up with the 
nurse. 

I have the keys of the side-board and cellar. 
It is I who have been charged with giving every 
stranger a glass of wine before entering Richard's 
apartment. 

I went down-stairs, telling nurse I would be 
back soon. I got eggs, a glass, brandy, elder- 
wine, and sugar. I carried them all to my room. 
I had some small henbane pills given me for 
sleeplessness. I dissolved two in the glass, filled 
it up with elder-wine, hot water, and sugar, and 
added a good dose of brandy. Then I carried 
the eggs, brandy, and sugar to a small room near 
Richard's, where a fire was kept constantly 
burning, to warm for him anything he might 
require, and left them there. I re-entered the 
sick chamber, and said. 
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" Mrs. White, you have had a long, fatiguing 
time, and look tired. I thought a glass of elder- 
wine would do us both good. Just slip into my 
room and have some. It won't take you five 
minutes. I couldn't bring it here, because of 
the smell. 

"Well, Miss, I don't mind if I do. I'm 
mortal fatigued. It's a hard life is nussing, 
which I don't never take nothin' to keep up 
like, for sperrits do allays make me sleepy, 
which I'd rather have had a sup of gin ; but, 
under the succumstances, the wine is best, and 
I'm obleeged to you for thinking of it." 

*^ Come, then, it's ready." 

She followed me — " Laws, Miss," said she, 
smacking her lips, *' but this is the best elder- 
wine 1 ever tasted. It's as strong as brandy 
a'most." 

" I believe you," I answered ; " there is a 
good deal of brandy in our elder-wine. It 
makes it keep better, and taste better too. 
Take a drop more." I filled her glass a second 
time, and when she had emptied it we returned 
to the sick room. She spoke truth in saying 
she did not drink habitually, for in less than 
ten minutes my potion began to take eflTect. 
She yawned, and could not keep her eyes open 
for two minutes together. 

" Nurse," said I, " you seem dreadfully 
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knocked up. Go and lie down on the bed in 
my room for an hour or two. Poor Kichard 
wants no attendance, and V\\ call you if any- 
thing happens.*' 

She raade a faint attempt at refusal ; but 
nature was too strong — she suffered herself to 
be persuaded; and I went as if to show her 
which was Ellen's bed, but really for fear, in 
her half-conscious state, she might set fire to 
the curtains. I waited a few minutes. Be- 
tween the want of rest for so many nights, and 
the wine, she was soon dead asleep, and I was 
free — ^free to try and save Richard I 

I believed in a special Providence directing 
all the acts and events of our lives. I knelt 
down and prayed for a blessing on the remedies 
I was about to try. Then I went back to the 
room where I had left the things. I beat up an 
egg with brandy and sugar, and carried it into 
Richard's room. Sitting down beside him on 
the bed, I gently raised his head and put a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture between his lips. His 
teeth were clenched, I could hardly foiice a 
small part of it into his mouth — only a little 
went down his throat. I laid him softly down, 
and watched the result. His hands were 
cold as marble. I put my hand into the bed, 
and felt his feet — they were the same. I re- 
membered to have heard that death always 
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begins at the extremities, and I almost 
despaired. In five minutes time I gave him 
another spoonful. This time I got it nearly all 
down. Another five minutes passed — I admin- 
istered a third. Then I let ten minutes pass 
before I gave him more ; when I did I thought 
he swallowed it voluntarily. I was afraid of 
giving too much;3rl waited another ten minutes — 
I gave him the fifth spoonful ; there could be no 
doubt this time — his lips moved as he swallowed 
the liquid. 

All that night the nurse slept, and I sat by 
Richard's bedside, feeding him every quarter of 
an hour with the egg and brandy ; then I 
lengthened the intervals to twenty minutes, 
then to half an hour.* 

About four o'clock I thought I noticed an 
expression of consciousness in his eyes; in an 
hour more I was sure. A little after six he said 
feebly, 

" Arrow-root." 

** Directly, Richard,'' I answered, and I went 

* Ttis is a real history of a fever case. The stimulant was 
given, during the doctor's unavoidable absence, for two days 
and one night ; the boy was fast recovering, when the doctor 
returning home forbade the brandy — ^from that moment the 
patient began to sink again, and he died in about twelve hours 
afterwards. In two other similar cases, where the patients 
were both in a state of coma, the stimulant was continued by 
the physician's orders, and the patients recovered. 
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to the spare room, and warmed some that had 
been made the day before. He ate half a 
breakfast-cupful eagerly, said feebly, '* Thank 
you,'' and dropped off to sleep. 

At eight Mr. Trevor came in. 

" Still alive!" said he — " it is wonderful! — but 
where is the nurse ?" 

" She will be back in a few) moments,*' I re- 
turned. 

He stood looking at his son a few minutes, 
and then left the room, upon which I admin- 
istered another dose of egg and brandy. Then 
I felt my patient's hands and feet — they were 
now warm ; there was a slight flush on his 
cheek, a slight warm moisture on his skin. 

I went to call the nurse. I had some diffi- 
culty in awakening her, her sleep was so pro- 
found. I took her by the shoulders and shook 
her. She opened her eyes dreamily ; when she 
saw it was daylight she started up in bed, and 
said, 

" Eh, dear me ! — why, it's morning !" 

*'Yes," I answered, ^*and you must get up, 
for ,Mr. Trevor has been asking for y^u. I 
kept watch during the night, for you weren't 
wanted, and I wouldn't wake you. I saw you 
were tired out ; but this mustn't come to Mr. 
Trevor or Dr. Garston's ears, or I wouldn't be 
you." 
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** Dear, dear I" she replied, quite frightened, 
" you shouldn't have let me sleep/' 

"Why not?" I asked, "when you weren't 
wanted ; only it would be as well for your own 
sake Dr. G^rston did not know : he's rather 
hasty and particular, and might not recommend 
you again." 

"I'm sure I shan't tell him — I should never 
be so foolish," she answered; "and, besides, 
'twasn't my fault." 

"Not your fault! What would the doctor 
say if he knew you had left your patient to any- 
one?" 

I eyed the woman steadily as I spoke. I 
was resolved she should see the whole blame 
would rest on her shoulders : she was cowed. 

" Well, Miss," she replied in a whining tone, 
" I can't think how I came to forget myself so, 
which I was allays so perticklar." 

" Why, it's easy enough to understand, Mrs. 
White, when you'vebeensittingup so many nights," 
said I, opening my wardrobe and taking out a 
brown and a black silk dress, which I affected 
to hoia to the light and examine carefully. . 

"Laws, what beautiful gownds!" exclaimed 
Mrs. White, as I folded up the black one and 
put it away. I went on, 

" I don't wonder at your being sleepy after so 
many nights' want of rest; still, if the thing should 
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get wind, it might injure you. I'm used to nursing 
as well as you ; we'd plenty of typhus fever at 
White Cross when I lived there with Lady 
Tanner. I don't want to make mischief, and 
get you turned away — I shan't say anytliing, if 
you don't. Now, go and look after Mr. Kichard, 
and make the room tidy." 

She obeyed. I had removed all trace of the 
egg and brandy. 

Dr. Garston came at nine. He was amazed 
to find Richard living and sensible, prescribed, 
and said "he might have a little weak broth, 
arrow-root, or tea, as he liked, but nothing 
more." 

He left the room to communicate the news to 
Mrs. Trevor ; he was still with her when I took 
her breakfast up. 

" I fear it is only a rallying before death," I 
heard him say. 

After breakfast I returned to the sick-room. 

" Now, nurse," said I, " I shall make Richard's 
broth and arrow-root — I have a famous receipt of 
Lady Tanner's, and you might as well unpick that 
silk dress for me. You may as well do that as 
knit ; and if Richard recovers I'll give you the 
black silk gown — I shan't want it then." 

My look said what my words did not. 
Thenceforward I had it all my own way. I 
made Richard's arrow-root, and took care to put 
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a little brandy into it. As to his broth — ^I made 
him a cup or two of beef-tea as strong as it 
could well be made. I was the better able to 
do all this, as Mrs. Trevor was too unwell this 
day to sit up, though she came, wrapped up in 
her dressing-gown, several times during the day 
to see her son. 

Gradually I reduced the quantity of stimu- 
lant. I gave the brandy only once in two 
hours. Dr. Garston came again about four 
o'clock, ^d felt his pulse. 

" Really," said he, *^ this recovery is marvel- 
lous ! He is much better! To-morrow I think 
he might bear a little stimulant, half a glass 
of port wine or so, and a spoonful of wine 
jelly every now and then ; but only a little, 
as we must be very cautious not to excite 
fever." 

He examined his mouth and tongue again, 
declared once more it was "marvellous ! " "mar- 
vellous ! " and went down-stairs to communicate 
to Mr. Trevor the astounding result, of his last 
medicines. 

How the Rector received the news I cannot 
say, for I was not present. When I saw him at 
meal-times he was reserved and constrained. 

"I can hardly believe it yet," he said; "but 
the Lord is omnipotent — in his hand are the 
issues of life and death. It seems almost as mar* 
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vellous a recovery as that of the widow's son/' 
The nurse and I kept watch again that night. 
She slept most of the time, in her arm chair, for 
I gave her another dose of elder wine, but 
without the henbane. 

I administered brandy four times that night 
to Richard in one form or other. At eight Dr. 
Garston rode down to see him; he was impatient 
to see his progress, if indeed it were not a light- 
ening before death. He examined him once more, 
felt his pulse, declared him in a fair way of 
convalescence, and said he might have wine and 
wine jelly in any moderate quantity ; I there- 
fore gave up the brandy, determining to ad- 
minister no more, unless I perceived him to be 
again sinking. 

The good news soon brought Mrs. Trevor 
from her room to see the son who was restored 
to her from the grave. I saw the tears trembling 
in her eyes as she bent down to press her lips 
to his pale brow. A smile of pleasure flushed 
Eichard's wan cheek as he put his hand in hers, 
and clasped it feebly — turning his eyes upon her 
at the same time; and, with her hand in his, he fell 
asleep. He slept about an hour, and all this 
time his mother sat perfectly still, never stirring, 
lest she should awaken him by the slightest mo- 
tion. She looked like one who was spared a life- 
time of remorse. 
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I believe, if Richard had really died, his mo- 
ther would not have been long in following ; and 
as I traced the effects of the last fortnight of 
anxiety and grief on her pale countenance, 
again my heart relented towards her, and I won- 
dered in what mesh of circumstances she could 
be entangled, which had so long stifled the 
strong instincts of maternity,' and made the 
boy's father and uncle openly acknowledge to 
each other that his death would be the best 
thing that could happen, for ^' it would make all 
safe." 

I lost myself in conjectures, each probably far 
enough from the truth, but I could not dismiss 
the subject from my mind. 

The third day Richard was pronounced out of 
danger. And now I had time to think of Ellen — 
to wonder how she was getting on at the Hall, 
and to wish for her back. But there was no 
chance of seeing her. Mr. Trevor would not 
risk the chance of infection. 

As soon as Richard was well enough, Mrs. 

Trevor and I were to accompany him to the 

sea-side ; and the Rectory was to undergo a 

thorough purification by painting and white- 

• washing. 

When we had been a fortnight at the sea-side 
Ellen was to join us there. 
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Nothing occurred to retard the patient's re- 
covery, and all the neighbourhood talked of the 
wonderful cure Dr. Garston had performed. I 
held ray tongue, so did the nurse — if indeed she 
suspected Lady Tanner's receipts for beef tea 
and arrow-root to have had anything to do with 
the matter. 

As soon as Richard was strong enough to bear 
travelling, the Rector took lodgings for us in a 
retired village on the coast, and we removed 
thither. I stayed till Ellen arrived ; and then, 
finding the invalid had no relapse, and that, as 
usual, the sea air was making me extremely ill, 
I asked and obtained Mr. Trevor's permission to 
accept an invitation I had received from Lady 
Beauchamp. He gave it, and I went. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I HAD six weeks leave of absence. I spent a 
happy fortnight with Lady Beauchamp, now the 
proud mother of four lovely children. When I 
compared her, now so fresh, so bright, so 
healthily happy, with the sullen, hopeless, worn- 
out family drudge *I first knew her, I wished 
all families who made their eldest daughter Into 
the household slave — and thereby marred not 
only her happiness as a girl, but her happiness 
in after-life — could see two pictures of her, in 
her former and in her present situation. 

There is in the world a most unjust prejudice 
in favour of younger sisters. Mary Hewitt 
alone, of all the writers I ever read, has 
entered a protest against the way in which elder 
sisters are treated, and shewn how, from their 
very birth, they are expected to make their lives 
a continual self-sacrifice lor others. All elder 
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sisters are not " Letties ; "* there are many 
naturally gei^erous, affectionate, high-spirited 
girls whom this cruel injustice warps for life; 
blighting not only their earthly prospects, but 
their moral character. For, as Mary Howitt 
has ably shewn, the self-sacrificing sister reaps 
no affection, no gratitude, from those to whom 
her life is devoted. Accustomed from earliest 
infancy to be waited upon by her, to see all her 
wishes sacrificed to theirs, the younger children 
take all she does as a matter of course. She 
was bom, they think, to serve tjiem. It makes 
them selfish and cold-hearted; it destroys for 
her all the prospects of life.f 

* See "Single Sisters," by Mary Howitt; published in 
'No, 410 of Chambers^ Edinburgh Journal^ for Saturday, 
December 7tli, 1839. Would to God that a copy of this tale 
were given to every married couple as they leave the altar — 
man and wife. Then there would not be so much injustice 
shewn to elder daughters. 

t The injustice of parents destroys not merely a girl's 
present, but her future ; because, to save themselves from 
blame, they -give her a bad character, and speak of her as 
iU-tempered, though she be an angel. It prevents her marry- 
ing, because she is always made to appear to disadvantage. 
Men contrast her melancholy countenance, and chilled, con- 
strained manners, with the joyous ones of her favoured younger 
sisters ; they hear her parents' and relations' gentle, loving tones 
to them^ and contrast them with the bitter one in which they 
address her. The ill-used, miserable, unloved daughter can 
never marry; she ends a life of wretchedness by a solitary 
death. In her childhood, and in her youth, no affection is shewn 
to her by her nearest relations ; and because they have so cruelly 
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Were I rich enough to purchase Mary 
Hewitt's admirable sketch, I would have it 
reprinted, and leave at my death a certain sura 
to be expended in distributing a copy to every 
couple who are married. 

Georgiana never forgot the life of drudgery 
from which 1 had rescued her by a timely 
appeal to her father's good sense. I did not 
now fill the prominent place I had done in her 
heart — for she was a wife and a mother ; but she 
continued, throughout our lives, to regard me as 
a dear and valued friend. 

Then I went to Hilton, and took care of my 
two dear old aunts, while my aunt Joan went 
visiting among her friends. I found the two 
old ladies as bonny-looking, as unlike the 
present generation, and as kind as ever ; and a 
month flew happily and pleasantly past. When 
it closed, I returned home — little thinking I 
should never see either of them again. But so- 
it was. In the beginning of the following year 
they sank and died after brief illness, within a 
few days of each other ; and I might be said 
truly " to be left without a tie in the world ;" for 
my aunt Joan hated me, and I feared her 
beyond expression. I would rather have sold 
matches in the street than lived with that 

treated her, she has no husband! — no child! — ^nothing on 
earth ! — Grod give her something in heaven I 
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soft-voiced, soft-mannered, iron-hearted woman. 

From my mother I had been parted in my 
earliest infancy. When 1 met her, she scarcely 
seemed to look upon me as her child ; the 
brothers and sisters who had remained with her 
filled her whole heart — she had no room in it to 
spare for me. 

Twice I had paid short visits at Teignmouth, 
where she lived. They had not been pleasant 
visits, either to me or my family. 

My sisters' ways were not my ways — ^the 
habits of my parent's house seemed strange and 
unnatural to me — and I and my manners 
seemed, doubtless, as strange to them. 

My mother bustled about the house, and in 
the kitchen; scolded the servants, and looked after 
the dinner, like Mrs. Garston and Mrs. Milwood. 
My sisters lounged about all day doing nothing. 
In winter they sat with their feet on the 
fender, and their gowns turned back over their 
knees, to prevent their burning, talking for 
hours together over all the petty gossip of the 
place — head and hands equally unemployed. 
In summer they sat doing the same thing at the 
open window, and criticising the dress of the 
paiSsers-by. They seldom opened a book ; they 
rarely did anything more laborious than trim- 
ming a bonnet or mending their stockings. 
The last, indeed, was their staple employment, 

02 
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and as they never mended a pair until they had 
none to put on, they declared themselves so 
overdone with undarned stockings, that I 
offered to help them. I darned fifteen pair for 
Jane, and twenty for Claudia ; being tired of 
seeing them lying about for three weeks, on 
chairs, sofas, and tables, while the proprietors 
lounged about, exclaiming, "What a bore it 
was that the sands wore stockings out so ! — ^they 
declared to goodness they never could mend all 
that lot !" So I took them, and mended them, 
while they sat looking at me, and wondering 
" how anybody could like darning ! " That was 
all the thanks I got. 

As they had no occupations themselves, they 
could not bear that I should have any. When 
I took a book they called me " a blue-stocking." 
When I brought down an ill-fitting dress to 
alter, or a collar to embroider, th6y called me 
" a prim, precise old maid." They did not con- 
tent themselves with making these obliging 
speeches in private; as far as was in their 
power, they turned me into ridicule in every 
company we went into. 

I soon found, from the hints and inuendoes of 
their female acquaintance, that their " cross, ill- 
natured old sister," as they politely and affec- 
tionately termed me, was regarded as the most 
unamiable person in existence. As to the few 
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gentlemen we knew, they scarcely deigned to 
drink wine with me at a party, dr offer me a 
sandwich, so thoroughly were they persuaded of 
my vixenish temper, and my jealousy of my 
pretty young sisters. 

What I shewed it in I never could divine. 
I never tried to attract any man away from 
them; I never tried to lower them as they 
lowered me in the opinion of our mutual ac- 
quaintance. I shared my dresses, collars, and 
ribands with them — ^for of all I had an ampler 
stock than they, although 1 spent far less upon 
my toilette, because I was a better economist. 
When we were going out in an evening, I 
usually spent an hour or two in dressing their 
hair, and endeavouring to make them look as 
nice as they could — and they really were two 
very pretty girls — while they could hardly find 
time to hook my gown, loose as I always wore 
it ; and they generally wilfully contrived either 
to hook it crooked, or to leave part of my ^hift 
sticking out at the top of the body behind, in 
order to convey to others the idea that I was 
untidy and slatternly. Decked out in my 
trinkets, or perhaps wearing my very dress, 
they would join in turning me into ridicule 
before my face, as soon as we entered the 
party. 

" Take care what you say, Mr. Morris," Jane 
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would say, with a malicious smile in her dark 
eyes, which he thought arch, " you don't know 
what a quiz Elizabeth is ;" and Claudia would 
say indolently, " Being a governess, Elizabeth 
has learned to be precise about people's way of 
speaking. She is a regular blue." 

Once, when there was an evening party at my 
mother's, and 1 was going to look over a game 
at chess, Jane shut the folding doors of the 
inner drawing-room in my face, telling me " all 
the young people were in there, and 1 might go 
and stay with those who were old and dull like 
myself." 

I did so. Such trifles were not worth quar- 
reling about. But it is not pleasant to live 
with people who send you to Coventry for no 
reason that you can perceive, or to be made the 
butt of younger sisters, and find yourself, 
through their agency, disliked by all mutual 
acquaintance. When my brothers spent a few 
days at home they joined in the cry. My qui- 
vering lip and flushing cheek, under undeserved 
sarcasm, amused them. It was almost as good 
fun as worrying a cat, and quite as manly. 
Each time I went home with a heart full of 
kindly feelings towards my relations. Each 
time I left them without a wish ever to meet 
them again. 

Mine might have been an extreme case. I 
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believe that it was — that it does not often 
occur that two sisters-in-law diflFer so entirely in 
character and habit as my mother and my aunt 
Joan, and consequently bring up children so 
differently. But there never is the same affec- 
tion between a family and a child separated 
from them in infancy, and growing up with dif- 
ferent habits from theirs, that there is among 
those who have never left the paternal roof. 
No money that could be given to an adopted 
child would be an equivalent for the home-love 
of which that adoption deprives it. 

I shall not have occasion again to revert to 
my mother or sisters. I will end their story 
here. Claudia and Jane were not bad-hearted 
girls, but they were intensely selfish. The aim 
of their lives was to get married, and they 
joined in ridiculing me for fear any one should 
take a fancy to me before they were disposed of. 
They had no turn for books or for work, or 
for anything in particular but matrimony and 
housekeeping, and in this last they could not 
exercise their taste, because, as Asia could not 
bear two kings, any more than the world could 
bear two suns, so • neither could my mother's 
house contain more than one mistress. 

Claudia and Jane idled, and gossiped, and 
flirted, and strummed on the piano ; and now 
and then read a novel, skipping, as Jane said, 
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" all the dry parts " — a mode of life which they 
followed for some years, and then married. 

Then, like the queen ant, who herself guaws 
off her silken gauze wings, buries herself in her 
dwelling, and devotes the rest of her life to 
the cares of maternity, my idle, thoughtless 
sisters threw aside indolent, frivolous gossip- 
ing, and flirting habits, . and settled down into 
good wives and mothers. Those laziest of 
girls, whose stockings lay unraended by dozens 
at a time, whose petticoats never possessed 
their complement of strings, and who cared for 
no neatness except that of their outer gar- 
ments — who would ring for a servant to fetch 
their gloves, shawls, and bonnets when they 
wanted to go out, and put them on in the 
drawing-room because they could not bear the 
trouble of going up-stairs to dress — ^became 
active and industrious housewives, as laborious 
and almost as matutinal in their habits as 
bees. They, whose extravagance knew no 
bounds but the want of means, became prudent, 
careful wives to men yet struggling to make 
their way in the world. 

Probably, that they had this to do was a 
blessing to them ; for the necessity of exertion, 
and sincere love for their husbands, developed 
latent good qualities and energies that might 
otherwise have lain hid. And when good for- 
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tune did come, habits of activity, order, and 
management were too firmly established for 
either of them to change. Each made a good 
wife. Each brought up a large family with 
credit. They were never the most perfect 
types of women. Their children were never 
remarkable either. Parents and children filled 
that average class of middling, good sort of 
people who constitute the bulk of mankind. 
Their vocation was marriage, and no sooner 
had they entered on it than their better nature 
shewed itself. 

There are many Janes and Claudias. 

Soon after they left her my mother re- 
married. She said, " Now she had settled 
the girls in the world, she must think of 
making herself comfortable, and finding a 
companion to share her latter days." So she 
married a solicitor in good practice, widowed 
like herself, suited to her in age and character, 
and the match turned out a comfortable one. 

My two brothers are married also. I hear 
from all of them occasionally, but they do not 
seem to consider me really a member of the 
family. Their letters betray no affection, and 
when, before I married, I went among them, 
I found cold welcome. I was a white crow 
in a rookery, somewhat differing in nature 
from themselves, and abhorrent to them. 
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Therefore it was that I felt myself without 
a tie in the world when my two dear old aunts 
died. 

The thought often saddened me. I was 
past my first youth. I had never met any 
one inclined to like me who could replace 
Mr. Tracy in my heart ; and when I mused on 
the dreary prospect before me — of ending my 
life in a lonely lodging, without being the ob- 
ject of deep love to any one, or having myself 
any strong human interest to make life valuable 
— my heart sank within me, and I bitterly 
blamed my aunt Joan for her selfish, unjust, 
arbitrary decision ; for having listened only 
to the promptings of her own ambition and 
pride, and forced me to resign the quiet, 
modest happiness suited to my character and 
disposition. But I did not habitually indulge 
in such useless retrospections. I said to 
myself that life was short, and that its chief 
aim should be to live well ; when these fits 
of despondency came on, 1 roused myself, 
forced my mind to some active occupation, or 
walked out into the village to see what others 
had to bear of sickness, loneliness, and sorrow ; 
and I found my own best solace in alleviating, 
as much as 1 could, the troubles of others. 

In such a despondent frame of mind I 
went one day with Ellen to see old Jenny 
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Scotty she who had had husband and children^ 
and who yet had been left more desolate than 
I ; for the only son who remained to her had 
turned out ill, and she knew not whether he 
was dead in his sins, or yet living. 

We were sitting with her ; she in her chair 
by the fire-side, with her back to the door, 
knitting as usual, when a tall, sun-burnt man 
walked slowly past ; he did not offer to come in, 
but he glanced wistfully and longingly — so to 
speak — into the cottage, passing and repassing 
many times, as if he hoped to see some 
familiar face. Then I saw him go and talk 
to an opposite neighbour, who instantly looked 
towards Jenny's cottage ; another soon joined 
them. One of the two women beckoned to 
me. I wished Jenny good morning, and joined 
the two with Ellen. 

" Come into t' hoose. Miss Neville," said 
Alice Wilson ; " this be Joe Scott. Happen 
his mither mought ketch a soight on him, 
an' be o'er-set wi't. Eh ! Miss Neville — we're 
a'most fleyed* to tell her, sho's poined soa 
to see Joe yance moar afore she deed. Happen 
t' joy wad kill her." 

'' I think not," said I ; " but Joe did 
quite right not to come in at once. The 

♦ YlQjQ^^^Anglice^ afraid. 
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news should be broken to her by degrees, as she 
is able to bear it." 

" Happen," said Ruth Allen, " yo'd tell hur ; 
yo'd do it better nor sich as we." 

" I will try to do it as cautiously as I can, if 
you wish it," answered I. 

" Oh, do, ma'am," said Joe, brushing a tear 
away with the cuflF of his coat ; " God knows 
how I've longed to see the old woman once more, 
and to make amends for all the sorrow I've 
caused her." 

" Let me go too," said Ellen ; '^ I should 
so like to see how glad the news will make 
her." 

" You must promise not to speak, then, 
Ellen. Jenny is old and feeble. If you forgot 
yourself and told her suddenly, the surprise and 
joy might kill her. 

" Eh ? " said the old woman, as we re- 
entered the cottage ; ^^ ha'e ye lost ony- 
thing ? " and she began to look on the chairs 
we had occupied. 

" No, Jenny, I'm come back to tell you a 
piece of good news." 

" Mebbee you're gaun to be wed. Miss 
Neville ? " 

" No, Jenny ; it does not concern me in any 
way, except that it's very good news, and I like 
to see other people made happy. It's a piece 
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of very good news indeed ; everybody will be 
very glad, but I think it concerns you more 
than anyone else." 

She turned quite white ; a tremor came over 
her. She laid her trembling hand on my arm, 
and, clutching it nervously with her fingers, 
said, " Oh ! Miss Neville — mebbee — ^ye've heerd 
tell o' my bairn ? " 

I took her hand, gave it a hearty squeeze, 
and said, "Cheer up, Jenny. 1 told you it 
was good news. I have heard of Joe — ^he's 
alive and well." 

She covered her face with her apron, and 
rocked herself backwards and forwards some 
time, while Ellen and I, each taking a hand, 
endeavoured to soothe her agitation by repeat- 
ing it was good news. 

There was something really terrible in the 
agony of her great joy. I did not wonder that 
her two old neighbours, who knew the depth of 
afi^ection in her heart for her reckless first-born, 
had feared to tell her of his return. I did not 
know how to break it to her. At last she 
looked up. 

" I suld be shaamed," she said, ** to be crying 
this gaate* when I suld be thaanking the Loard 
for his marcies." She looked upwards, and her 
lips moved in prayer. 

♦ Gaate — Anglice, maimer. 
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" Well, now, Jenny," said T, when I saw that 
her thanksgivings were concluded, and her eager, 
earnest eyes again sought mine as if they would 
read my very heart, ** compose yourself, and 
ril tell you all the good news. First, Joe is 
alive and well, and he's sorry for the past, and 
hopes to live to make you amends." 

" Has Mr. Trevor heerd frae him ? — ^has ony- 
body had a letter frae him ? " she interrupted. 

" Why, you know, Jenny, soldiers' names are 
often in the newspapers. Sometimes a news- 
paper mentions the names of the men who are 
discharged or come home on furlough." 

Her face fell for a moment. 

" Eh, dear ! " she said, ." I thout 'at some un 
had had a letter frae him — ^but I'm varra wicked 
an' oongraateful ; I owt to be thaankful nobbut 
to hear t' bairn's weel and steddy loike. You're 
sure he's steddier. Miss Neville ? " 

" Yes, Jenny ; and I said more than that — 
I said he was coming home soon. Could you 
bear to see him, Jenny? Would the surprise 
be too much for you ? " 

My own voice quivered with repressed emo- 
tion ; large drops fell from Ellen's eyes upon the 
withered hand she held and pressed, and stroked 
fondly with all the affection of her simple, loving 
nature. Jenny looked wonderingly from one 
to the other for a moment ; then, grasping my 
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arm again with her trembling fingers^ she said, 
" Oh, ma bairn ! ma bairn ! tell me t' truth — 
dinna deceeave me — is ma bairn coom back ? " 

** Compose yourself, Jenny ; don't get flur- 
ried, and you shall know all. Joe is in England 
— in Trevor-Court — I have seen him." 

She let my arm go, clasped her trembling 
hands together, and cried, 

** Loard, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peeace, for moine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vaation ! " Then, turning to me with a com- 
posed countenance, she said, " Where is he ? 
Let me see ma boy ! " 

" Are you sure you can bear to see him ? " 
I asked. " Won't too much joy overset you ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Let me see you drink some water then. 
Where shall I find some ? " 

" r t' pitcher — thear by t' dresser." 

I filled a mug that hung on the dresser shelf, 
held it to her lips, and made her drink. 

" Now, Ellen," I said, " you have been very 
good and prudent; for your reward you shall 
fetch Joe." 

I felt every pulse of the poor wrinkled hand 
I held throb with eagerness ; it seemed cruel to 
have delayed her such great happiness a mo- 
ment, and yet I had been dribbling it out drop 
by drop, as one doles out food to famished 
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wretches, fearful lest they should choke them- 
selves in the eagerness of their craving. 

We sat hand in hand, waiting and eager* 
Neither of us spoke, but as she glanced an- 
xiously at the door from time to time I pressed 
her trembling hand. Doubtless to her the time 
seemed long, and yet sooner than I could have 
thought possible a tall figure darkened the 
doorway — mother and son were pressed in each 
other's arms ! 

I heard the words ** Ma bairn 1 " ** Mother ! " 
I left the house, and shut the door. The 
meeting of parent and child, after years of sepa- 
ration and estrangement, was too sacred a sight 
for strangers' eyes to witness. 

Ellen stood at the doorway — Joe's eagerness 
had made him outstrip her. I took her hand, 
we tuiuied into one of the meadows hard by, 
sat down, and had a good cry before we con- 
tinued our walk. 

The next day Ellen and I went to see old 
Jenny again. The violence of her joy had sub- 
sided — she could speak of Joe now with com- 
posure. The chief joy, even more than that of 
his return, lay in his altered character. He 
had told her he had left off drink for some years. 
He had served his time and earned his discharge, 
and he now hoped to make her last days happy. 
He said he dared not write home, for fear he 
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should hear of her death, and that thus his great 
motive for amendment would be taken away. 
" And eh ! ma bairns," she said to us, " is na 
this an answer to prayer? Ma bonnie bairns, 
whatever happens ye, allays think t' Loard knaws 
best. Troost him. I troosted him, though I 
did mourmur noo an' then, when my eyes grew 
dim an' my heaart sick wi' wa'ating. He took 
awa ma soon whan he wur nowt boot a trooble 
an' a shaame to me, an' he's gien him back a' 
a mither could wish. Ellen, ma bairn, if iver 
thou's i' trooble, an' think God de-als hardly wi' 
thee, think o' Jenny Scott !" 

There was a simple, earnest piety in the old 
woman's way of saying this — a conviction that 
God did watch over and direct every event in 
life — that touched my heart more than all the 
most eloquent sermons Mr. Trevor ever preached. 

She seemed, for the time, to rise above her 
station, and to speak as one having authority — 
not as poor, ignorant Jenny Scott, but as one 
standing on the threshold of eternity, and willing, 
before the glorious portals closed upon her, to 
leave a testimony behind her that might cheer 
and strengthen us if we grew wearied and foot- 
sore by reason of the length and ruggedness of 
the way. 

Then she showed Ellen various small curiosities 
her son had brought her, and " a reeal Ingee 
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shawl, too foine," she said, "for the loikes o' 
hur to wears ; boot Joe said she mun weeare it 
o' Soondays, and when he war married." 

" To be sure," said Ellen ; " if you didn't, 
he'd think you didn't value it. Let me see you 
in it. I declare it becomes you exceedingly. 
Joe has shown very good taste, and you needn't 
be afraid to wear it, for that crimson will wash 
like a pocket-handkerchief." 

After the Christmas vacation, " Richard him- 
self again," and retaining no trace of his severe 
illness, except a certain lathy, thread-paper look, 
the consequence of his having grown some two 
or three inches while he remained in bed, went 
up to Cambridge. 

In one sense I thought the fever had not 
been without beneficial results. Terror for his 
life had taught the mother that her neglected 
son was dearer to her than she thought. Nor 
could Eichard forget the deep grief she had 
shown for his danger. Between father and son 
all remained unaltered — they were cold and 
estranged, civil and distant, to each other as 
ever; but Richard held fast by his mother's 
love, and would not let it go again. It was as 
well I had left them alone together at that sea- 
side lodging. The attention his weakness still 
demanded, and Mrs. Trevor's untiring care of him, 
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had knit mother and son yet closer together, 
and perfected what the fever had begun. 

It is impossible to avoid attaching oneself to a 
person we nurse through severe illness,. and who 
owes life to our care. As the feeble flame 
flickers up, and we fan and nurse it carefully, 
conscious that the least neglect or rough hand- 
ling would extinguish it, its glow warms and 
reanimates our own frozen hearts. 

If, as he grew strong and healthy, his mother 
resumed her old chilly manner towards him, it 
was not met, as heretofore, by avoidance on his 
side. Over the heart she had once voluntarily 
laid bare to him, she could not again draw the 
curtain of reserve. Once aware that he had a 
son's place in her heart, he would not be re- 
pulsed and thrust into outer darkness again — 
he met her coldness with warmth, her reserve 
with caresses ; held her fast, and forced her to 
love him. You see, when one's whole cup of 
life has been bitter as gall, one little drop of 
honey is so precious ! 

One day, when I returned home with Ellen 
from a walk, I heard, on opening the drawing- 
room door, the well-known " E-liz-a-beth " of 
Melusina Beauchamp. She and Anne were 
going to make the tour of the lakes, and had 
come to spend a fortnight at the Hall and the 

p2 
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Bectoiy on their way. Their mother, Lady 
Beauchamp, was visiting at Lonsborough, and 
was to join them at Sir Hardolph's. By Melu- 
sina's express desire, their coming had been kept 
a secret from me. She wanted to enjoy the fun 
of my surprise. 

They brought, of course, a whole budget of 
Hilton news. I had never been there since my 
dear aunt's death, two years ago, and I was 
interested in hearing about everybody. Georgie's 
son and heir, little Eaoul, was turned five years 
old, and '*the finest, sweetest, best boy that 
ever was seen ! " 

*^ Except Percy — I stand up for Percy," 
cried Melusina; "all the rest of the family 
admire the eldest so much, I have determined 
to cry up the second. Lizzy, he's quite as 
pretty as Raoul — not that he isn't a beautiful 
child. Raoul is like Harry, and Perkie is like 
Georgie ; so now you know all the difference 
between them — and the three little girls are 
cherubs." 

Melusina and Anne spent a very pleasant 
week with us, in going to see the most beautiful 
views in our neighbourhood ; and at its close 
the Rectory party accompanied them to the 
Hall. 

Many other guests were staying there, and 
more came to dinner. Properly speaking, Ellen 
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was too young to appear at such parties ; but 
her father, fearing, I suppose, that she should 
acquire her mother's timid, retiring habits, 
brought her forward a great deal more than is 
usual with girls of her age. 

She was now fifteen, a tall and graceful girl, 
and excited much admiration, even beside 
women of beauty and fashion like Anne and 
Melusina Beauchamp ; but I thought one person 
watched her with a deeper feeling still. 

When we retired for the night, Melusina 
invited me, as in days of old, to curl my hair in 
the room she and her sister shared together ; 
they had something to tell me. 

And once more we all three sat together, 
brushing our hair, and talking of old times. 

"You remember Laura Norton, of course?" 
said Melusina. '* Well, she's to be married to 
Mr. Welbanke, an excellent match — and, by 
the way, what a pretty girl your pupil, Ellen, 
is 1 Sure it's you that have the luck of turning 
out iligant pupils ! " with a wicked glance at 
Anne, as she gave an energetic brush from the 
top of her head to the end of the long hlonde 
cendree tresses that fell over her shoulder at 
least a yard and a quarter in length. Anne 
coloured. 

" What does this mean ? " I inquired, looking 
from one to the other. 
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" Faith, an' is it axing me what it manes 
ye'd be afther? Ahnd dhon't ye see what- a 
beautiful brogue I've got, thanks to someone's 
taching ? " replied Melusina. 

" The fact is, Lizzy," said Anne, while a 
deep blush mantled her beautiful drooping face, 
" I'm going to be married to an Irish baronet. 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice. Of course no man of 
fashion speaks with a brogue, but it pleases 
Melusina to pretend that he does. She has 
learnt the accent perfectly, as you see, from 
hearing him teW one or two Irish stories ; and 
when she wants to put me out of countenance 
she adopts it. If you don't mind, Melusina," 
she added gravely, *^ you'll acquire such a habit 
of speaking Irish that you won't Ije able to leave 
it off." 

*' But tell me, Anne," said I — " I want to hear 
something about your intended — is he tall or 
little, handsome or plain, clever or " 

" He's perfect, of course," interrupted Melu- 
sina ; " whoever knew a bridegroom -elect 
who was not? He does not speak Irish any 
more than you do ; and he's a sensible, good- 
tempered, gentlemanlike fellow. I talk Irish to 
plague Anne — but, oh! Lizzie," she said, sud- 
denly laying her hand on my shoulder, " my fun 
hides a sore heart. I'm glad of Anne's mar- 
riage — glad she's going to. be happy, and to 
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marry an honest, honourable gentleman — but 
it's a great sorrow to me. I am going to lose 
my friend, my sister — my little playfellow when 
we were children together, and who has slept in 
my arms ever since I can remember — ^it's bad 
news to me ! " 

A shower of tears interrupted Melusina's speech. 
Anne's soft eyes were moist, and, going round, 
she seated herself by her sister and put her arm 
round her waist ; but Melusina sobbed on. 

" Ah I " said she, " we shall never be little 
children and sit on the grass-plot together string- 
ing daisies again." 

"Why, no," said I, thinking it best not to 
humour her sadness ; " you would look like two 
great babies if you did, unless, indeed, you were 
teaching your children to string them. Come, 
Melusina, yours will be the next wedding I shall 
hear of — you needn't cry over Anne's." 

" No," said Melusina, " I don't think I shall 
marry ; but I'll tell you what will be the next 
match among your particular friends — that young 
squire and Ellen. He never took his eyes off her 
all the evening. It will be an excellent match 
for her ; an only son, a splendid property, fifteen 
thousand a year, and this beautilul place. And 
he's a very fine young man, too, and just a right 
age for her. Come, Lizzy, of course you're in 
the secret ? It's to be a match, isn't it ? " 
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" Melusina," I answered, dwelling a little onf 
the word, in her own style, " Ellen is barely 
fifteen yet." 

*' No matter. That cousin of hers is think- 
ing of her, and I'm much mistaken if she isn't 
thinking of him. 'T wasn't for nothing she wore 
those blue forget-me-nots. How pretty she 
looked in her white muslin robe, with those blue 
bows on her corsage and sleeves, the belt with 
its long streamers, and those literally golden 
ringlets sweeping down to her very waist. That 
was your taste, Lizzie, I'll be bound. I daresay 
now you dressed and titivated her up, thinking 
to cut out your old friends. It's shameful ! but 
I'll be revenged, for I'll tell Georgie I know you 
love Ellen better than any of us three." 

** I don't," said I, stoutly ; " but I love her as 
much in a different way. Ellen is so much 
younger than I am, that I feel a motherly love 
towards her ; you are all nearer to me ; I feel 
like a sister to you, that is — considering the dif- 
ference of our positions." 

" Oh, hang the difference of our positions," 
replied Melusina, who with her intimates affected 
a masculine style of conversation, and piqued 
herself upon being, as she said, ^'a ca-pi-tal 
fellow." " You're just a Beauchamp Neville, 
and I'm a Neville Beauchamp, and the only dif- 
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ference between us is *t' brass/* I recognise 
no other, and the world would not, were it not 
a hollow, vain, foolish world. Heigh ho ! it's 
past twelve o'clock, and you ought to be in bed, 
Miss Propriety. How can you set your pupil 
such a bad example of dissipation? Good 
night!" 

She gave me a loving kiss, I gathered up my 
combs and brushes, had a warm embrace from 
Anne, and, having cautiously opened the door, 
and ascertained no ramblers were abroad in cor- 
ridor or gallery, I glided to my own room, 
where I found Ellen already flushed with slumber. 

We stayed until Saturday. The Rector never 
liked any of his family to be absent from home 
on that day ; he said it ought to be spent 
quietly, as a preparation for the Sabbath. 

" The old hypocrite," said Melusina, as she 
sat in my room while I packed Ellen's clothes 
and my own; "I've no patience with hiin, 
Lizzie — ^he may profess what he likes, but he's 
not a good man. I'll not believe anyone with 
that Mephistophelian frown can be good. His 
frown is perfectly awful. Is he kind to that 
gentle wife of his ? I feel as much inclined to 
love her as to hate him." 

" He's a very good sort of man, Melusina — 
rather strict and stern in his notions, but he is 
• " T* brass " in the Yorkshire vernacular means mon^. 
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not an unkind husband. I believe him to be 
very much attached to his wife, and you can see 
for yourself how fond he is of Ellen/' 

" Oh, as to that," she answered, *' I don't give 
him any credit for that at all. I never heard of 
angels in Turkey-red morning gowns braided 
with black, or white muslin evening ones with 
blue ribbons, or I should say Ellen certainly was 
one. She is neither pretty nor handsome ; her 
beauty is of a higher character — it is angelic. I 
cannot fancy that face growing sad or old." 

We led a gay life while the Beauchamps 
stayed. Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice escorted the 
Dowager Lady Beauchamp to the Hall, and I got 
a sight of Anne's betrothed. 

He had a fine open countenance, frank, ex- 
pressive eyes, and a manly person ; and from the 
style of his conversation, and the pleasant smile 
which seemed the index to a warm, kindly heart, 
I should say he was worthy of Anne Beau- 
champ. Melusina treated him with a whimsical- 
ness that was comical to witness. That she 
liked him personally was evident, but she could 
not conceal her indignation at his having pre- 
sumed to win her sister-friend from her. She 
abused Ireland, vilified the Irish, and imitated 
the brogue. Not, of course, when she consi- 
dered herself in company, but if ever she was 
alone with Sir Maurice, her sister, and me. 
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" Faix, it's yerself that would be sorry to lose 
such an iligant brother-in-law as meself. Share 
it's the patthern of Irish boys that I am ! let 
alone yer dirty spalpeens of Englishers," re- 
plied Sir Maurice, merrily ; and then began a 
grand fight respecting the relative merits of 
Yorkshire boys and Irish boys. Scold aixd 
plague each other as they would, in spite of the 
gentle Anne's renionstrances, the two belligerents 
clearly liked one another at heart. 

But pleasant days come to an end. Once 
more I had to say good-bye to my early friends, 
who departed to Keswick, which they meant to 
make their head-quarters during their stay at 
the Lakes. 

The Binghams came in the autumn of this 
year to visit the Milwoods, and it was amusing 
to observe how marriage had modified their ex- 
treme opinions. What was my amazement to 
see the umquhile, quakerish Lucy wearing arti- 
ficial flowers under her bonnet and a fashionably 
made gown. 

" That's a pretty bonnet cap of yours, Lucy," 
I could not help remarking, maliciously ; " but I 
thought you had left off such vanities? " 

" Theophilus did not like me to wear those 
plain net borders after we married," replied 
Lucy, trying not to smile, and succeeding in 
screwing up her mouth, but not in repressing a^ 
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roguish twinkle in the eyes, as doubtless the 
image of her former prim self rose to her recol- 
lection. ** He bought me some caps, so 1 wear 
them — that's one." 

" And he bought you that gay shawl and 
that pretty flounced gown, 1 suppose ?" 

" He certainly chose them," answered Lucy, 
demurely, as she smoothed down the folds of 
her rich silk dress, while an inclination to laugh 
displayed itself in the corners of her mouth, not- 
withstanding her eyes were meekly and modestly 
cast to the ground ; for she could not have met 
my glance without giving way to a burst of 
merriment, and she did not like to avow how 
much their opinions had altered. " Theophilus 
has very good taste ; and, you see, it's a good 
plan to get a dress made by a fashionable 
milliner once or twice in a year, it serves as a 
pattern for others." 

" No doubt it is," answered I, hardly able to 
preserve my gravity when I mentally contrasted 
the present Lucy with her who, three or four 
years back, thought all outward adornment of 
the person, whether of gold, or silver, or costly 
attire, sinful. 

I had no occasion to ask whether Mr. Bingham 
had changed his opinions about the sinfulness of 
exercising the imaginative faculties as much as 
he had about ladies* dress, for 1 detected him — I 
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am ashamed to mention bis decadence from 
right principle — but 1 caught him laughing him- 
self almost into convulsions over some carica- 
tures by H. B. 

" Mr. Bingham !" said I, with all the gravity 
1 could muster, and the most horrified and 
sanctimonious expression of countenance my 
features could be made to assume. ** Ahem ! — 
Mr. Bingham, don't yon think caricatures 
sinful ? You know we ought to use our talents 
solely to the glory of God — now, I can't fancy a 
sermon with comic illustrations." 

" Why," answered Mr. Bingham, looking up, 
while a conscious smile flitted over his features, 
" we ought so to use them, and 1 consider that 
the caricaturist has an ample field for doing 
good, by exposing the vices and follies of the 
age. Hogarth's prints preach very powerful 
sermons — better, I am afraid, than mine." 

"Ah!" said I, "and Walter Scott and 
Shakespeare? I should think no harm was 
ever done by reading their works." 

" Why, no. Miss Neville — I should say not — 
ahem ! — decidedly not," said Mr. Bingham, 
slightly confused by the pertinacity of my me- 
mory ; " the error is not in the use, but in the 
abuse of these things. They are mischievous 
only when they fill our minds to the exclusion 
of what is higher and better." 
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** There, Mr. Bingham," I answered, "I 
shake hands, and agree with you." 

Still, 1 should have liked both Mr. Bingham 
and Lucy better if they had had the moral cou- 
rage to own that they had been wrong— ^that 
they had been young and foolish, and glad to 
lay hold of anything as a pretext for isolating 
themselves; and thus smoothed down the fea- 
thers of their friends, whose self-love and affec- 
tion they had so grievously ruffled by their airs 
of superior goodness. 

Lovers are proverbially stupid and disagree- 
able; but, if I am to have their society, let 
them be no selfish saints, to irritate one by a 
pretence of peculiar piety, while they are really 
utterly self-seeking — but able, like Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice and Anne Beauchamp, sometimes to 
remember other people. 

In the spring Anne Beauchamp married ; an 
old friend and neighbour of Sir Maurice^s came 
to the wedding, and, according to my prognostic, 
Melusina's marriage to Lord Clair followed that 
of her sister. 

For me came neither wedding nor wooers. 
Mr. Small seemed to have spoken the truth 
when he said that not many men would seek to 
connect themselves with a portionless governess 
— certainly none did. My early dreams were 
fading from my mind, as my early bloom was 
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fading from my cheeks. Day by day I thought 
less of my own happiness, and more of that of 
others. The hopes and expectations I had onc^ 
nursed on my own account now centred in Ellen. 
I rejoiced in her daily expanding beauty, in her 
gentle loving goodness, so perfectly free from all 
puritanical airs of superiority, and thanked God 
from my heart that her lines at least had been 
cast in pleasant places. 

For myself, when every day as I dressed 
before my mirror I saw the silver threads that 
were mingling with brown above my temples — 
the lines that a life of repressed, subdued feel- 
ings had traced around my eyes and mouth — I 
resolutely crushed all fantastic dreams of attain- 
able happiness, and resolved to look my destined 
lot of single-hood boldly in the face. 

But I did not love it. And the more plainly I 
saw that a loveless solitary lot was my destiny, the 
oftener I pictured to myself the lonely meal, the 
long silent evenings closing the long solitary 
day, the more 1 felt that even to escape this 
dreaded life I could not marry except for 
affection; and as I saw myself daily growing 
plaincF and older, and less likely to attract any 
one whose thoughts and feelings were akin to 
mine, 1 felt daily more and more indignant with 
my aunt Joan for having prevented my marry- 
ing, in early youth, and thus doomed me to a 
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long life of dependence, followed by a sad and 
solitary old age. 

• Parents and guardians have no right to pre- 
vent a marriage, except for bad character, on 
either side, very great disparity in rank, or 
want of the means of existence. 

The heads of many a family see their child fade 
away, single and unhappy, who might have seen 
her a joyful wife and a happy mother, but for 
their own cruel and preposterous vanity, which 
led them to sacrifice her happiness for life to 
their own ambition. And then they say they 
. were actuated by a wish for her good 1 False 
and shallow sophistry ! 

True affection seeks to make others happy in 
their way — not in its own. 

Tyrants would make you miserable to all 
eternity, could life stretch out so long, unless 
you bent your mind to seek happiness in the 
way they chose to prescribe. 

And it is impossible I God has not made two 
leaves upon a tree, not two blades of grass, abso- 
lutely alike ; and weak, vain, foolish, proud 
men (and women especially) want the thoughts, 
the tastes, the hopes of another exactly to re- 
semble their own ! 

Oh ! what misery in families springs from this 
passion for ruling the destinies of others ! 

Parents, and aunts, and uncles are too apt to 
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forget that in their youth they chose for them- 
selves; and that they have no right to debar 
the succeeding generation from the same liberty 
they themselves claimed. 

Richard's college education was ended, but he 
still remained at home. He had not yet taken 
orders. Clearly both he and his father alike 
dreaded the coming contest. Mr. Trevor was 
the last man in the world to give up a plan he 
had decided upon — and which, certainly, would 
ensure his son an ample maintenance — ^for what 
he termed " the frivolous scruples of a boy whose 
opinions were yet unfixed ; " while Richard's ' 
will was as strong and inflexible as his father's. 

" Pooh, pooh !" said the Rector, in answer to 
a doubt expressed by his wife, as to whether 
Richard liked going into the Church. " What 
does it signify whether he likes it or not ? * All 
young men who have any principle at all dislike 
the idea of seriously binding themselves by a 
solemn obligation to live a life of holiness. They 
dislike the idea of the restraints of a clergyman's 
life, and, to avoid it, pretend all kinds of scruples. 
I have nX) doubts of Richard's theology. Let 
him once take orders, marry, and settle down 
upon a curacy, and we shall hear no more of 
German mysticism or conscientious doubts. A 
thousand a year, and a house like this, are not 
to be thrown away for a boy's whim." 

VOL. III. Q 
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" My time grows short," said Richard to me ; 
"the index on the dial points already to the 
time. The hour of my departure will soon 
strike. I shall leave little behind me to regret.'' 
He sighed as he spoke, and looked towards a 
winding walk between the trees. Ellen was 
walking down it with Harry. His arm was 
round her waist, his tall figure bent down — he 
was whispering some secret into her ear. 

" You see how it is," said Richard, sadly. 

" I see," I replied — " but nothing to make you 
go away. Every brother expects, and even 
• hopes, his sister will marry." 

" Not the man he most dislikes," answered 
Richard, gravely. "My brother-in-law Harry 
may be — my brother never. I forgive, but I 
cannot forget the past. I cannot love the man 
wholnade my boyhood and youth miserable — 
who was so unjustly preferred before me. When 
once he is Ellen's husband 1 shall shoulder my 
axe, and seek in the new world a happiness I 
have not hitherto found in the old." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Every day that passed gave fresh proof of 
Harry's increasing attachment to his beautiful 
cousin ; but it was never in any way hinted or 
glanced at in the family. Perhaps they thought 
Ellen, who wai? not yet seventeen, too young to 
form such a serious engagement — ^perhaps they 
did not like their private affairs commented upon. 
Richard was the only one who ever spoke of it 
to me, and neither he nor I mentioned the sub- 
ject to any of the other members of the family. 

The strange alienation which had subsisted in 
his boyhood prevented the confidential inter- 
course which- is usual between happy, united 
parents and children. Despite all her gentle- 
ness, there was a reserve about Mrs. Trevor 
which invited no one's confidence. She seemed 
more anxious to shield her own secret than to 
desire to know the thoughts of others ; and if 

q2 
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her own son felt averse to talking with her 
about his sister's prospects, how could the sub- 
ject be approached by a stranger ? Had Ellen, 
unawares to herself and her family, been form- 
ing any attachment to a person whose birth and 
station, 1 was sure, they would disapprove, I 
should have deemed it my duty to break through 
every idle barrier of form and reserve, and 
speak to her parents on the subject ; but her 
cousin was every way so desirable and unexcep- 
tionable a match, that I did not feel called upon 
for interference. 

Harry had some faults — as who has not? 
But either he was greatly amended of late, or 
he had learnt more worldly tact, and veiled them 
better. He was a little overbearing still — ra- 
ther too conscious that he would be Sir Henry 
Trevor, with an unembarrassed estate of fifteen 
thousand a year — but, so far as I knew, he 
had no vices. There was no love lost between 
Richard and him, but (o his parents he was a 
most affectionate son ; he was warmly attached 
to his uncle and aunt, and he evidently doted 
on Ellen. It was a bright prospect, I thought, 
that time was gradually unveiling, behind the 
mists of the future, before my darling — a plea- 
sant path that she would tread in life. 

Harry's time seemed pretty equally divided 
between the Hall and the fiectory. Indeed, he so 
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often slept at the latter, that there was always a 
room exclusively devoted to his particular use 
ready for him. He lounged in and out just as 
he liked, and did not even need a pretext for his 
visits. It was clear he was always welcome to 
every one but Richard, and no one thought of 
considering him. Ellen's soft cheek flushed with 
pleasure whenever her cousin entered the room, 
and a light sparkled in Mrs. Trevor's eyes ; the 
Rector put down his book with a ^* How now, 
my boy ? " or a " Well, Harry, how are you to- 
day ? " if he had not seen him before ; if he had, 
perhaps with merely a smile. There was a 
pleased and proud expression in his face, as, with 
his wife, he stood at the open window and 
watched the two happy young people strolling 
arm in arm through the lawns and shrubberies. 

Sometimes Harry brought in his hand a bou- 
quet of rare flowers. Ellen always took posses- 
sion of these ; no one must put them in water 
but herself. Every day the water in their vase 
was renewed, their stalks were new cut, and 
fading leaves pulled away ; and when they died 
at last, they were not thrown aside for fresh ones 
without a sigh — for they were very precious, as 
proofs of Harry's love. 

1 remember one day Lady Clermont called. 
She had brought a specimen of that new and 
beautiful flower, the fuschia, then only just intro- 
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duced into England, to show Mrs. Trevor, who 
was a great gardener. After descanting on its 
beauties she put it into the vass of flowers nearest 
to her. Profanation ! 

I was amused as I saw Ellen's colour rise. 
She said nothing, but stitched away with re- 
doubled industry at her embroidery; but no 
sooner had Lady Clermont entered her carriage 
and driven off, than the offending flower was 
snatched out of the nosegay and thrown care- 
lessly on the table to wither-^" What business 
had it among Harry's flowers ? " 

" That's a beautiful blossom you treat so dis- 
dainfully, Ellen," said I, as I took it up and put 
it into a vase of water by itself. 

She eyed me shyly ; a vivid blush suffused her 
sweet face ; she bent over the flowers as if to in- 
hale their fragrance, and her rich drooping tresses 
veiled her burning cheek from my too inquisitive • 
glance. I remembered the trembling shyness of 
my own first love, and I did not seek to violate 
the sanctuary of her thoughts. A young innocent^ 
girl always seeks to hide her love even from those 
who are dearest to her. She scarcely dares even 
to acknowledge it to herself It is altogether 
too pure, holy, and beautiful to be withdrawn 
from its secret shrine and exposed to any eyes 
but those of the beloved one. Such feelings are 
natural and right. They ought to be respected. 
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Far be it from me to try and force myself into 
anyone's private feelings like my aunt Joan, 
Sometimes Harry brought a new book or poem, 
which he would read to us as he sat lounging on 
the sofa; or, when the weather was warm, reclining 
at the feet of his fair mistress as she sat with her 
mother and me at work beneath the chestnut 
trees. 

Harry was not, like Mr. Bingham, so absorbed 
by the depth of his passion as to wish to shun 
communion with everybody but his goddess. 

But the feeling he threw into his beautiful 
voice whenever he came to a love scene, or read 
verses breathing forth a fervent and passionate 
affection — 

*' The soft, the low, the pleading tone 
With which he sang another's love, 
Interpreted his own." 

They had their hours of solitary communion too — 
pleasant strolls up and down the garden, arm-in- 
arm, or more often one arm round each other's 
waist — pleasant wanderings in dewy lanes and 
meadows fresh with the verdure and blossoms of 
the spring, while building birds, flitting in and 
out among the branches, made sweet music to 
them. 

They went sketching, and returned from their 
excursion with nothing to show but the half- 
finished stump of an old tree, or the figure of a 
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COW faintly sketched in — only her horns and eyes 
staring at you. A myth of a cow; rather a 
bodiless cow; not one to get milk and butter 
from, or to make into cow-beef — altogether, by 
no means the sort of cow one would wish to own, 
if, according to the Yorkshireman's idea of feli- 
city, " one had a nice, neat house, and a cow and 
a pig, and lived pretty." Or a broken-down 
bridge, with the Langdales and the Raven-Crag 
dimly showing beyond it; but no notice taken of 
that older tree, between it and the lake, under 
whose branches they had sat many a diay.. 

They always met with such unfortunate inter- 
ruptions. Somebody drove past and wovM talk 
to them, in consequence of which they had to 
shift their position, and could not hit the exact 
spot again ; or the cow lay down when she ought 
to have stood still — knowing, as she ought to 
have known, that she was standing for her pic- 
ture ; or it rained, and they had to take shelter ; 
always some excellent reason why they could do 
no more ; and the sketches were to be finished at 
home — they progressed no better there. 

Love may well be termed the idle boy, for he 
seems to me to be in very truth 

" .... A dizziness 
That winna let a poor body 
Gang aboot their bizziness.** 

All the lovers I ever saw were the idlest of 
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the idle. Except the four hours spent in a 
morning with me, Ellen's doings might have 
been compressed into a small list. 

So time flew on, scattering flowers on their 
path. 

I never heard either of the brothers or their 
wives allude to Harry's attachment to his cousin. 
With all their kindness and friendliness to me, 
on all subjects of family interest they were sin- 
gularly unapproachable. I knew no more now of 
Mrs. Trevor's family history, or the name she 
bore before her marriage, than I did when I 
came to them seven-and-a half years ago. For 
the eighth time I saw the snow-drops appear 
above the black mould in the Rectory garden, 
and the crocuses, and blue and pink hepaticas, 
gleam in the sunshine, and spring deepen 
and flush into summer, as my Ellen's child- 
hood was fast flushing into perfect woman- 
hood. 

She was now nearly seventeen. She still 
wore the flowing tresses of her childhood, for 
though the mode had gone out it was not yet so 
antiquated as to be peculiar — and it suited her 
angelic style of beauty. But her figure had de- 
veloped into the rounded contour of a woman, 
her eyes had a deeper meaning in their liquid 
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lustre, the girl's frolic archness had merged into 
the woman's deep, enduring love. 

That spring was uncommonly beautiful, and 
we welcomed the warm sunshine and the length- 
ening days with delight, little knowing what 
they would bring, 

Harry had spent the day as usual at the Rec- 
tory, and we were all kneeling at prayers, when 
we heard the clatter of a horse's hoofs dashing 
at furious speed along the stony road. 

It stopped at our gate. 

There was the slightest possible difference in 
the Rector's voice as he went on with the ser- 
vice ; but he was soon interrupted by a furious 
ring at the door bell. 

^' See who that is, James," said he, breaking 
off for a moment, and then in a steady voice he 
finished the prayers. We all rose hastily, anx- 
ious to hear what was the matter. James's look 
startled me as he called his master out of the 
room. 

When, after the lapse of a few minutes, he 
re-entered the room, Mr. Trevor looked an 
altered man. 

"Uncle!" " Papa !"—" What is the mat- 
ter?" cried Harry and Ellen in one breath. He 
gazed on his wife, a strange, wistful, mournful 
glance ; then he replied, 

** My dear boy, we are summoned to the Hall 
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— the horses are getting ready — my poor brother 
has bad a fit." 

" Oh, my God ! " exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, 
putting her hand to her heart, and almost reel- 
ing as she sank back on the sofa. 

Harry's cheeks and lips blanched. He forgot 
his manhood, and wept like a very boy ; and 
Ellen wept with him. Richard turned to the 
mantel-piece and hid his face in his hands ; his 
uncle had been kinder to him than his own fa- 
ther. Thete was a dead silence — that terrible 
awe-struck silence which follows the receipt of 
bad news. At last the Rector said, "Come, 
my boy, we must not lose a moment — Sibylla, I 
will write to you or send to-morrow. Good night, 
dearest ! " He hurried to the hall-door, followed 
by Harry, and in a few moments we heard the 
clatter of their horses' feet as they galloped off 
at full speed. 

Happily we do not always think of it — or life 
would be unendurable — but how uncertain the 
tenure of human happiness is ! We knelt down 
half-an-hour before, a cheerful, happy family ; a 
few brief words, announcing a not unnatural 
event, had filled us with dismay and confu- 
sion. 

For three days Sii: Hardolph's life continued 
in danger. 

It was natural his friends should grieve for 
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one who had always shewn himself a most kind 
and aflfectionate relative. It was only right and 
natural they should dread to lose him, but the 
cloud that now hung over our family was heavier, 
darker; than mere natural sorrow would have 
caused. 

Just as in the natural world, a weight, an op- 
pression, a dead stillness, as if life and gaiety 
were suddenly extinct, darkness and gathering 
clouds herald the approaching tempest ; so, in 
the moral world, a strange, fearful, bewildering 
sense of approaching evil, a darkness which is felt, 
not seen, a prescience of sorrow, which, gathered 
from a thousand distant, undefinable sources, 
cannot be reasoned upon, and yet is not the 
less felt, warn us that woe, and sorrow, and deso- 
lation are at hand. From the deepest recesses 
of memory a thousand words, and looks, and inci- 
dents, inexplicable at the time, now flashed up 
before me, and convinced me that the hidden 
sin and sorrow of many years — the mystery 
which had hung over the Trevor family ever 
since I had known them — was at last about to 
be exposed — the veil rent violently away — ^the 
sanctuary made bare and desolate ! 

Over Mrs. Trevor a settled melancholy 
hung. One would have said, to look on her 
ieavy, purple-rimmed eyelids, betokening sleep- 
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less nights of mental anguish, and her pallid, 
mournful face, at once so patient and so hope- 
less in its depth of sorrow, that it was her 
husband who lay dying, not her brother-in- 
law. 

When on the fourth day the doctors gave us 
leave to hope, her manner was that of a 
prisoner who has escaped the rack — ^l)ut for a 
time only — and dare not yield himself up to joy, 
because he knows the respite will be but brief. 
She seemed to have made up her mind to suffer, 
to anticipate some terrible doom, and to be pre- 
pared to bow in submission to it as not un- 
deserved. The Rector, on the contrary, wore 
the air of a man who has braced up every nerve 
for a great struggle, and is ready to go any 
lengths to obtain his ends. He looked like one 
conscious of a great danger, but resolved to 
brave it. If he were overcome, he would at 
least die fighting. Such at least were my 
impressions at the time. The three young 
people had grieved with all the violence 
common to those who are wholly unaccustomed 
to anxiety and sorrow, and they now passed 
into the opposite extreme of gaiety as soon as 
their pressure was lessened. They would not 
believe there was any danger at all. Sir Har- 
dolph was not sixty, they said, and such a strong, 
hearty man; other people lived to ninety, why 
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should not he ? They would believe what they 
wished, and who could have the heart to damp 
their hopes? Thus the thunder grumbled — 
but in the distance as yet — and they, poor 
children as they were, fixed their eyes on the 
narrow strip of blue sky left, and did not heed 
clouds that were charged with levin. 

May and June, those months we were to have 
enjoyed so much, passed in the alternate doubts 
and fears attendant on the serious illness of a 
beloved friend. 

Sometimes for a few days Sir Hardolph 
seemed to rally, and we hoped the fine weather 
would strengthen him sufficiently to allow of 
his removing for change of air to the sea-side, 
which the doctors thought would benefit him 
more than anything else. Then, with no appa- 
rent cause, he relapsed, and was again confined 
to the house and to bed. 

It is a sad, humbling sight to human pride to 
see a strong, powerful man suddenly prostrated 
in the midst of his strength, retaining his 
intellect unshattered, but weak and helpless as a 
little child. 

Sir Hardolph's illness lasts so long, his 
doctors again look grave, and express their 
fears that it must terminate fatally. An 
eminent London physician has been sent for. 
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The doctors say there is no hope. God 
help us I . The Rectory seems a dreary place 
now ; the sun may shine, the flowers bloom, we 
have no heart to exult in their beauty — our 
friend lies dying ! We seem to have no home. 
We live between two houses. Very often Ellen 
and I are the only two left at the Rectory, and 
when we can bear the suspense and the solitude 
no longer, we put on our bonnets and walk up 
to the Hall, where there is always a bedroom 
ready for us, and a grave, kind welcome from 
Lady Trevor. 

But, besides the ever-awful presence of the 
shadow of death, a deeper, darker gloom seems 
to brood over both houses. 

The Rector has long, mysterious conferences 
with his brother, from which Harry is excluded ; 
and when he leaves him he walks up and down 
the terraces for hours, like a man who seeks in 
vain to escape from his own thoughts. Then he 
comes in, and is shut up by the hour with his 
sister-in-law. When they come out, she goes 
up to her husband, and he returns to pace the 
gardens. 

The young people wonder to one another 
what it means, and Harry is displeased at this 
secrecy towards him. He fancies these closet- 
ings and discussions regard the disposal of the 
property ; and thinks the heir of Trevor-Court 
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ought at least to share in his father's councils. 

Richard only says nothing; he will soon 
cross the Atlantic ; nothing grieves him but that 
one of the few who ever showed him kindness 
is fast passing to his long home, and his 
mother's evidently increased sadness. 

Mrs. Trevor, with all her gentleness, is 
certainly a strange woman. Her old dislike of 
poor Richard seems to have returned; she 
shrinks from his caresses, and seems to avoid 
his eye. The Rector is cold and stern as ever 
to him. 

Dr. Walters has arrived from London. He 
and three other medical men are all shut up in 
the dining-room. 

Dr. Garston has complained to Dr. Walters 
of the excitement .to which his patient is sub- 
jected. They are all agreed. These harassing 
conversations must cease. They have just told 
Lady Trevor so, and mean to warn the 
Rector. 

" I hope you will," she replied ; " I wish you 
could put an end to them." 

At last the business — whatever it may have 
been — seems settled. Sir Hardolph has insisted 
on our all returning to the Rectory, and not 
coming again until we are sent for — his own son 
amongst the rest. He will have nobody with 
him but his wife. He says he cannot bear to 
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look at them, the sight of his relations makes 
him ill. 

What a strange fancy! especially when the 
two brothers have always been so united; but 
there is no accounting for the fancies of sick 
people, and, probably, poor Sir Hardolph is not 
himself — if he were, he would never send away 
his own son. 

We have been at the Rectqry a fortnight. 
Mr. Trevor and Harry have been up to the 
Hall every day, but Sir Hardolph will not see 
them. It is unaccountable. 

I think the removal has been better for the 
young people; they are a little less sad, now 
they have not the sight of Sir Hardolph's dan- 
ger, and his wife's grief, so continually before 
their eyes. W^e have fallen into our old ways 
and habits. They do not forget, but they are 
more cheerful. 

The weather is very oppressive. I think I 
never remember such a hot summer. I should 
think this intense heat must be very bad for the 
poor invalid. 

We were sitting at dinner to-day, when a 
message came from Sir Hardolph. He is worse, 
and must see Richard without delay. Richard 
— not Harry! How strange it seems! He 
has not seen his own son for a fortnight. 

But that is not the strangest thing. When 
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the man-servant came in with the message Mrs. 
Trevor's face became convulsed with grief ; she 
stammered out, " God help us I " and staggered 
out of the room. James stood back respect- 
fully to let his mistress pass, eyeing her mean- 
while with a look of the deepest commiseration. 
Her husband followed her to her room, and 
they locked themselves in. Ellen went to them, 
but was not admitted. 

Richard is gone, and Harry is furious. It is 
Ms turn to feel jealous now. Ellen goes up to 
him and caresses him — he pushes her almost 
rudely away. That young face has the stern, 
peculiar frown of the Rector's ; he looks more 
like his uncle than his father now, as he sits, 
angry and sullen, with his dark brows bent, and 
his eye fixed on a book which he does not read. 
Every now and then hie impatiently tosses back 
the waves of rich chestnut hair from his fore- 
head, gets lip and paces about the room a few 
minutes. Ellen sits on a seat opposite to him, 
regarding him with eyes of pitying love. She 
feels for him; she would caress and soothe him, 
but this is not the time — ^he is too angry now. 

I never saw the impending death of one 
member of a family cause such utter conster- 
nation. 

How terribly hot it is! The August sun 
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seems to have parched the very gravel white ; the 
flowers are drooping on their stems — they would 
die if they were not watered every night ; and 
the grass, notwithstanding that, is burnt brown. 
The leaves of the trees have already yellowed 
beneath the fierce rays. There is not a breath 
of air stirring, the dogs lie panting under the 
shade with their noses to the ground, and their 
tongues lolling out of their mouths, gasping for 
breath. The birds seem too lazy to fly ; every 
living creature appears exhausted by this intense 
heat ; it must be very much against poor Sir 
Hardolph. 

How long this evening is ! Nobody speaks. 
There is not a sound but the ticking of the 
clock — its perpetual tic, tac, tic, tac, drives me 
almost mad. I should like to get up and* break 
it. God help us ! We seem all going mad, I 
think. 

My nerves are so excited I feel as if it would 
be a relief to break something, or to have a 
violent fit of crying — but I can't cry. An 
undefinable dread has taken possession of me. 
It is not for myself that I fear, but for those 
with whom my life has been bound up for eight 
years. 

There must be some terrible cause for all this 
grief, all this mystery. Oh I my God, have 
mercy 1 Spare my darling I — the child I 

r2 
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fostered and reared, and who is as dear to me as 
mj own flesh and blood. Avert this threatened 
evil from amongst us, and in wrath remember 
mercy ! 

James has just brought in tea. I am glad of 
it — it is a kind of break as it were upon our 
gloominess. 

Ellen went upstairs to knock at her mother's 
door, and ask if she might bring her some. The 
father's voice answered, " No." 

We three — only we three — out of six, drew 
round the table to our sad meal. 

The door opened suddenly, and Mr. Trevor 
came in. We all looked at him in awe and 
silence. If one might use such an expression 
of any human being, he seemed as if be had 
been Scorched by fire, there was something so 
unutterably withered and blasted in his mien. 
His step was firm, his port erect as ever, he 
spoke in a grave, composed manner; but his 
voice had a strange, hard, unnatural sound. It 
was not like his rich, melodious voice — it seemed 
as if another being spoke through his organs, 
not he himself. He stood on the rug and rang 
the bell ; I offered him a chair — he motioned it 
away. 

"James," he said to the servant, " a tray for 
your mistress's tea." 

" I'll take it, papa," cried Ellen, starting up. 
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" No, my dear," he answered, " your mother 
cannot be disturbed — she is ill, and can see no 
one. I will take it myself." ' 

He drank two cups of tea as he stood, and 
then desired me to fill two for Mrs. Trevor. I 
obeyed, and he took them upstairs. James came 
in and carried the tea-things away. I went and 
sat by Ellen on the sofa, drew her to me, and let 
her weep upon my bosom. I stroked her silken 
hair as I had often done when she was a child. 
I tried to whisper comfort ; I reminded her that 
her mother was liable to nervous headaches when 
grieved or excited, and always shut herself up 
when she had them. We did not say much to 
each other. Neither was in a mood for talk. 
There was no sound in the room save our stealthy 
whispers, and that monotonous tic tac, tic tac. 
Harry sat by the window with bent brows and 
folded arms, gazing on the rising moon as she 
slowly mounted above the trees and silvered the 
distant lake. 

At half-past nine the Rector came down and 
read prayers to the family as usual. When they 
were over he kissed his daughter, and said, 
" Mamma sends yo\i her love, my darling. She 
and I wish you to go to bed directly." 

Ellen, ever gentle and obedient, went at once 
up-stairs ; the Eector returned to his wife, and 
Harry and I were left alone. He buried his face 
over a book ; I took my work. 
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In about a quarter of an hour Mr. Trevor 
came into the room; he also took a book. No 
one spoke. Another quarter of an hour passed, 
then the hall-door clanged — Richard entered. 

"Well?" asked Mr. Trevor, briefly and 
sternly. 

"My uncle wants Harry immediately," was 
the reply. 

Harry threw down his book and hurried off, 
and father and son stood confronting each other ; 
each silent, cold, stern. A terrible and unspoken 
history was written in their eyes. 

" Come," said the Rector, briefly, and Richard 
followed him to his study. 

I heard the drawing-room door close after 
them — the sound of their feet along the matted 
passage ; I heard them — for terror and anxiety 
had made my hearing unnaturally acute — turn 
the handle of the study-door, enter, and lock 
themselves in. 

I heard the sound of a horse's hoofs on the 
pavement of the court-yard, the clatter of its feet 
at full gallop. It died away in the distance, and 
all was still except that wearisome tic tac, tic 
tac, tic tac. 

My nervous dread was mounting to horror — I 
could stand it no longer! I would go to bed. 
I lit my candle, prepared to go, but the door 
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slowly, slowly opened — Mrs. Trevor's white face 
looked in. 

** Are they together ? " she asked, in a hollow 
tone. " I heard Richard come back. Is he with 
his father?" 

I answered, '*Yes." She trembled so, I 
thought she would faint. I half dragged, half 
carried her to the sofa. I laid her on it, I chafed 
her cold hands, I wept over her. I besought 
her to confide in me, to trust me, to tell me if in 
any way I could help her. 

She clung to me like a frightened child ; weep 
she did not, she was long past that. But every 
now and then she clasped my hand convulsively, 
and gasped, " Don't, don't leave me ! " 

*' I will not," I answered ; " dear Mrs. Trevor, 
compose yourself; all will be well." 

Her features worked, a spasm convulsed her 
mouth ; she shook so that I could scarcely hold 
her. I forbore to comfort her. I only gently 
pressed her hand from time to time. 

Presently the din of angry voices broke the 
silence. The poor woman, round whose waist 
my arm was clasped, shivered at the sound like 
a reed in the blast; she started up — "Oh! I 
must go to them ! " she exclaimed — " they are 
both violent ; God knows what may happen ! " 
But she was so terrified she could hardly stand. 
I supported her to the study-door. 
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" Open ! open ! Edgar ! " she gasped — "I must 
come in ! " she repeated in tones of such anguish 
that the door was unlocked, and we entered. 
Father and son stood face to face as they had 
stood in the drawing-room. Fixed determination 
— almost hate — was the expression of each pale 
face and of their white, compressed lips ; their 
eyes shot sparks. 

" What do you want here, Sibylla ? '* asked 
the Rector ; " and why do you bring Miss Neville 
to be a spectator of family jars ? " 

"Because I can trust h^r," she answered; 
*^ and, besides, the truth will be known soon." 

She sank on a chair unable to say more, but 
still retaining a tight grasp of my arm. 

" It need not," answered the Rector, " if that 
worthless boy, upon whom be a father's 
curse — " 

He could say no more, for Mrs. Trevor sank 
lifeless and fainting on the ground. Both ran to 
her. They laid her on a sofa — ^they bathed her 
face with water — she came to herself. Richard 
threw himself. on his knees before her, and, 
burying his head in her lap, sobbed out: — 

" Mother, I consent. Let it be as you will. 
I resign my right." 

I felt that I was an intruder, that my presence 
was not wanted. I took up my candlestick, left 
the room, and went up-stairs to bed. 
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Ellen was asleep, her eyelashes were wet, and 
a tear glittered on one cheek, but a happy smile 
hovered round the parted rosy lips ; her dreams 
were pleasant. 

How soon the young forget their troubles ! 

She had left both windows open on account 
of the heat, and drawn up the blinds. They 
only looked upon the flower-garden, where at 
that hour there would be no one. I could not 
sleep. I sat at the open window and looked 
out. How still the night was! — how calm and 
bright the moon looked as she climbed up the 
eastern heavens ! What a contrast between the 
holy stillness of nature and the fierce passions 
of earth I But the night was close, sultry, op- 
pressive beyond measure. The trees seemed cut 
out of paste-board, like the trees in a theatre, 
they were so motionless. The moon ascended ; 
light fleecy clouds environed her. The rest of 
the sky was one deep, intense blue, with no stars 
visible. She shone directly opposite the win- 
dow, and poured a broad white gleam across the 
grass plot. 

I sat and watched the beams flicker to and 
fro. 

Suddenly a shadow crossed the white moon- 
shine — it was that of a man. He came nearer. 
I was about to ring for help — it must be a rob- 
ber prowling about, no one could come for 
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good at such an hour. But he looked up — I 
caught a sight of his face — ^it was Harry! — 
Harry standing below our window in the moon- 
light, white and ghastly pale — his face told his 
errand. 

" Is Sir Hardolph dead ? " I asked. 

" Yes," he answered, in a tone of indescriba- 
ble anguish ; " yes — where's Ellen ? — call her — I 
want to speak to her — I came on purpose ! " he 
spoke breathlessly. 

** She is asleep, Harry. It would be cruel to 
awaken her to tell her bad news ; she will hear 
soon enough," answered I, irritated at the self- 
ishness of his grief. 

But he repeated, " Ellen, Ellen ! — ^for God's 
sake. Miss Neville, call her ! I must see her — 
my brain is on fire — oh I Ellen, Ellen ! "• 

I saw he would take no denial ; I turned to 
obey his will, but that beloved voice was recog- 
nised even in sleep. She was already sitting up 
in bed. When she saw me she stretched out 
her arms, and said smiling, " Was I dreaming, 
Miss Neville ? I thought Harry called me." 

" No," I answered sadly, " you did not dream; 
Harry is here — he wants you." 

She turned pale and shuddered. Her large 
eyes filled with tears. She sprang out of bed, 
exclaiming, 

*' Then my uncle is dead ! " 
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I helped her to dress partially, and threw a 
shawl over her dressing gown, for she shivered 
— and she went to the window — I followed : 

" Harry, darling, is that you ? " 

" Yes," answered Harry, but so sadly that El- 
len trembled. I put my arm round her waist as 
she sat in the window-seat. 

" Ellen ! " recommenced Harry, in the same 
low, broken tone, " Sir Hardolph is dead ! " 

"Tour father! Oh, my poor boy ! " 

" Ellen — he wasn't my fatlier — not any more 
than he was yours ! " 

" Not your father ? Oh, Harry, grief makes 
you wander ; come in, darling, go round to the 
hall-door. Miss Neville will let you in,'' said 
Ellen, tenderly. 

" Ellen ! " said Harry — and wild as his words 
seemed, there was such an accent of truth in his 
tone, such bitter agony in his woe-stricken face, 
as to force conviction on us both — " oh, El- 
len, he was not my father — no — not any more 
than he was yours ! Oh, my God I how shall 
I tell her?'' 

*' Then don't tell me, dearest — I don't want to 
know. I shall always love you the same — if 
you were a beggar's child— don't fret, Harry." 

The unhappy man threw his arms up wildly 
into the air. " Oh ! it kills me, it kills me!" he 
cried — '* God is not good, he has no mercy I It 
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will kill her too — oh ! Ellen, Ellen ! " he dashed 
himself down on the grass beneath the window. 

*' Harry, darling!" said Ellen, tenderly, 
*^ you're excited. Miss Neville is not undressed 
yet ; go round to the front door and she'll go 
down and let you in, and Til put on my things 
and come down and comfort you. Don't mind 
about being poor. We'll work for one another. 
Miss Neville always told me I ought to learn to 
work, for I might be poor some day. We may 
be very happy, Harry, though we're not rich." 

Harry listened as he lay with his face down- 
wards ; he did not speak for some moments ; we 
could hear his sobs — we could see how his strong 
frame was convulsed with agony ; while Ellen 
wept, calling him every endearing name she 
could think of, and assuring him she should 
never love him less, be he what he might. At 
last he rose to his feet, dashed the tears from 
his eyes, and said in a low, hoarse voice, " Ellen, 
whom I loved from my childhood — Ellen, whom 
— oh ! my God ! — not six hours ago I called my 
future wife — listen! — I love you as much as ever, 
as much as when I asked you to marry me — 
when I believed I was heir of Trevor-Court, and 
not a poor bastard." 

"Hush, hush!" interrupted Ellen's brooding 
voice, like the soft cooing of a dove, " I love 
you better^ Harry, because you're poor." 
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He did not heed or answer her, but went on, 
like one determined to get over a painful task, 

" We can never marry now, Ellen, — never! — 
for you are not my cousin, but my sister — your 
father and mother are my father and mother, 
and I am their illegitimate child." 

I felt Ellen's head sink on my shoulder — her 
nerveless arms fell down by her side — her whole 
frame collapsed, as if she were about to faint, 
but she did not ; her strong woman's love bore 
her up, to comfort him. She lay a moment 
quiet in my arms, then she raised her head and 
said, 

" Come in, dear Harry — it can't be true — I 
think grief has made you wander. My uncle 
always called you his son — it can't be true." 

" It is true, Ellen," answered Harry, mourn- 
fully; "my poor fa — my — uncle, told meso not two 
hours before he died. He had told Richard before. 
Oh! Ellen, Ellen, our parents have been very 
cruel to us, though they didn't mean it. They 
wanted to remedy the wrong they had done me 
in my birth, and they persuaded Uncle Trevor, 
when his last child died in Italy, to bring me 
home and pass me off as his son, that I might 
have the title and property ; and he con- 
sented. But when he grew so ill — when he felt 
he must die — he said he could not die with a lie 
in his mouth, and wrong Richard of what was 
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justly his — for you know I have no claim to the 
property. He wanted us to know long, long 
ago, but my father wouldn't give in, and you 
know he could persuade Sir Hardolph to any- 
thing. It wasn't only for my sake, but for my 
mother's, and his own fair name in the world. 
This is what they were talking about in those 
long conversations we used to wonder at so 
much. To-night, when Sir Hardolph found he 
was dying, he sent for Richard, and told him all ; 
then he sent for me and told me — it will be all 
known to-morrow." 

" No, it will not," interrupted I. " Richard 
has promised his mother never to claim his 
right.'^ 

" Then you knew too ? " said Ellen, almost re- 
proachfully. 

"No, dearest, Richard only came home an 
hour after you went to bed. I heard a few 
words pass between your father and mother, and 
him, about ^ giving up his right,' and * doing 
as they wished,' which I did not understand ; 
what Harry says explains them." 

" Then it's true 1 " said Ellen, in an accent of 
irrepressible sorrow that cut me to the heart, 
and must have been agony to the poor youth 
who stood and listened below. 

"Yes, Ellen, it's true, too true — and, Ellen, 
I've come to bid you good-bye, and to see your 
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sweet face once more before I go — I shall never 
look on it again ! " 

'^HarryP' exclaimed Ellen, starting up, ''you 
mustn't go ! Why should you go ? If I can't 
be your wife, I'm your sister, Harry. I shall 
always love you still. We shall always be dear 
to one another. Come in, Harry, and go to 
bed ; Miss Neville will let you in, and we'll talk 
about it all to-morrow. Don't talk of going, or 
you'll kill me." 

He stood and gazed on her despairingly. 

'' I must go, Ellen,'' he said at length. *' I 
can't stay near you ; I can't love you as a sister — 
you whom I thought to make my wife. That's 
why I came here, under your window, to bid you an 
everlasting farewell; I couldn't meet you again, 
or touch your hand, or kiss you, now you're my 
sister. Ellen, bid me good-bye — I'm going." 

"Where, Harry, where?" asked Ellen, de- 
spairingly. " Oh, Harry, don't go — why should 
you go, if we are brother and sister ? " 

" I must go, Ellen — I can't live near you, now 
you're my sister. I'm going abroad, Ellen — 
anywhere to get away from this accursed place, 
that only this morning I thought so beautiful ! 
I can't breathe here — I'm choking 1 " he cried, 
tearing oflF his neckcloth and throwing it on the 
ground. " Oh, Ellen, say good-bye — God bless 
you ! — I cannot bear this agony ! " 
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"But you'll write, Harry? You'll tell us 
where you are ? Write to me or Miss Neville, 
or anyone — only write ! Promise me that. If 
you don't, I shall die of grief; promise me to 
write ! " 

" Yes, I promise," answered poor Harry. 
** Now I must go. I shall never see you again 
— but rU write." He fixed his eyes on her with 
a despairing intensity of regard, a long, earnest 
look of inexhaustible love — then suddenly 
exclaiming, " Good-bye, dearest — God bless 
you I " turned, and ran off at full speed. 

Ellen leant out of the window, and looked after 
him; when she could see him no more, she fell 
heavily against my supporting arms. I carried 
her to her bed, and laid her down — she had 
fainted. 

By degrees I brought her to herself. By 
degrees consciousness returned, and with it the 
knowledge of her great sorrow — that she should 
never see Harry any more ! 

She for whom I had pictured such a life of 
happiness and prosperity now wept upon my 
bosom such bitter tears as I had wept for Mr. 
Tracy — bitterer, for I had lost only the man I 
loved, but she lost in a moment all that made 
life valuable — ^her young affection, her trust in 
man, the respect that she, a dutiful child, had 
felt for her parents — all fell shattered to pieces 
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by the same blow — never to be put together 
again I She lay in my arms stricken, bruised, 
and bleeding — bleeding at the heart — but 
making no cry — upbraiding no one. 

All that night my arms surrounded her. 
Sultry as it was, she shivered with extreme cold. 
I pulled blankets from under the bed, and 
wrapped her in them. I chafed her chill hands, 
kissed her, and wept over her ; and in all her 
grief she acknowledged my love. A slight 
pressure, the way she laid her head upon my 
bosom, the clasp that answered mine, proved 
that she felt my presence a comfort. 

At last the morning dawned on that miserable 
night. 

When Melanie came to the door, Ellen 
covered her face. She entered, and began, 
*' Oh 1 Mamselkj savez votes'' — I cut her short, 
and dismissed her ; she believed I was afraid to 
wake Ellen. When she was gone, my darling 
said, 

*' Oh, Miss Neville ! I cannot go down — I 
cannot face them ! Not yet ! — not yet ! " 

I replied she should not, I would bring her 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Trevor did not appear at prayers. I 
said briefly that Ellen was unwell, and wished to 
breakfast up-stairs. 

" Very well," answered the Rector, too 
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much occupied by his own thoughts to pay 
much attention to what I said. I made break- 
fast, and gave Mr. Trevor and Richard theirs ; 
filled the cup Melanie brought for Mrs. Trevor, 
and then took some tea up-stairs to my suflfering 
child. 

She thanked me, and drank a little ; I could 
not prevail on her to swallow food. 

When I went down-stairs afterwards to get my 
. own breakfast, I found the Rector just starting 
for the Hall. " I must go and help to arrange 
about my poor brother's funeral,," said he. I did 
not know what to do about mentioning the events 
of last night ; I thought he would find Harry at 
the Hall, and that it was best he' should hear 
what had passed fi*om his own lips. I held my 
peace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

After breakfast I went and sat by Ellen. In 
the afternoon she asked me to help her to 
dress. 

" I won't add to poor papa's and mamma's grief 
by seeming ill," said she, slowly and feebly. 

When she was dressed I gave her my arm, 
and we went down-stairs together. 

Mrs. Trevor, too, had exerted herself to come 
down, and a tearful greeting was exchanged 
between mother and child. 

Dinner was announced ; we entered the 
dining-room and went through the ceremony 
of dining. The meal was soon concluded, for 
no one could eat or talk. Poor Ellen's eyes 
turned to where Harry had sat yesterday, and 
would never sit again. 

" I hardly expect my husband home to- 
night," said Mrs. Trevor, when we returned to 
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the drawing-room, "there will be so much 
business to transact." She had scarcely 
finished her sentence before the door unclosed 
and Mr. Trevor entered; but so changed, so 
altered, no one could have known him. Tears 
seemed to have passed over him since the 
morning — ^he seeuied to have dwindled into an 
old and feeble man. 

I never before saw such terrible suflfering 
written on any human face — God grant I never 
may again! He sank into the chair that 
Richard offered him, and we sat gazing at him 
speechless. What new horror had happened ? 

He leant his arms upon the table and covered 
his face ; he trembled so that it. shook under 
him. " Oh ! wife, wife!" he exclaimed in a low, 
quavering tone that bespoke his agony, "we 
have destroyed our child I Harry knows* all 1 — it 
has driven him mad — mad/" 

I caught a glimpse of Mrs. Trevor's white, 
horror-struck face — only a glimpse, for as these 
terrible words burst from his lips Ellen slipped 
from her seat and fell fainting at her father's 
feet. He rose hastily to catch her — " Oh, God 
help us ! God help us !" cried Richard, wholly 
beside himself, as he sprang forward, and, lifting 
her tenderly up, laid her on the sofa. "You 
have killed her too ! — she loved him ! " 

"Loved him?" repeated Mr. Trevor, not 
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seeming to take in the sense of his son's words. 
" Loved him ? I never thought of that — I 
never thoifght of that!" he repeated in such a 
feeble, child-like manner that it drew tears from 
our eyes. 

The miserable man staggered to a seat, 
utterly heart-broken, conscience-struck — his 
strong, powerful frame reduced to the weakness 
of imbecile old age. " Take her up-stairs, out 
of my sight!" he cried; " I can't bear to look on 
her ! I've killed both my children — ^both! both!" 

*^ Edgar," said his wife, laying her hand 
tenderly upon his shoulder, " compose yourself 
— ^think of EJlen. She has only fainted." But 
he had lost all self-possession — the stern, 
strong Rector of Trevor-Court was crying like 
a little child. 

We raised my broken lily, Richard and I ; 
we carried her up-stairs, and laid her on her 
own bed ; then he flew down-stairs, and rode 
oflf to fetch Dr. Garston. 

Before they returned I had undressed Ellen 
and got her into bed. I had rubbed her tem- 
ples with Eau de Cologne, and restored her 
to consciousness. Alas ! as I did so, I felt I 
was doing a cruel thing. But for those miser- 
able parents down-stairs, I, who loved Ellen as 
my own child, should, in my very love, have 
wished her never to awake to life again. 
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I sat half stupefied, weeping, on the bed where 
I had laid my darling down. She did not 
weep — I wished she would — but she lay, like 
one stunned, speechless and tearless. Not when 
her mother came, with death-white face, and 
look of unutterable love and woe, and hanging 
over her, shed torrents of tears over her hands 
as she frantically kissed and pressed them, 
called her by every endearing name, and besought 
her to live — for her death would kill her father 
— did Ellen manifest the slightest emotion. She 
lay with her eyes open — ^pale, cold, silent, im- 
movable as a statue of marble. 

Her mother heaved a deep sigh, shook her 
head mournfully as she looked at me, and 
returned to the wretched author of all this 
misery. 

How many times she thus came in I do not 
know — how time passed I do not know — mo- 
ments seemed lengthened out to years; but 
at last I heard the sound of men's footsteps 
in the passage. I rose and opened the doDr, 
and Richard came in. 

I saw it was not Dr. Garston that accom- 
panied him. I was dimly conscious that the 
voice and mien of the person with him were 
familiar to me, but I had no power to think of 
anything but Ellen now. 

Eichard had told the doctor she had had a 
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dreadful shock, and he now stood by the bed 
feeling her pulse, and I stood by him holding 
the light, feeling like a person under the in- 
fluence of a terrible dream. He administered 
a sedative, and, accompanied by Richard, left us. 
I lay down dressed as I was by Ellen's side, that 
I might be ready to give help if needed. Mrs. 
Trevor came in like a ghost from time to time, 
and went back slowly and mournfully. The 
father never came; he could not bear to wit- 
ness the misery he had caused. God alone 
knows how those unhappy parents passed that 
terrible night! I dared not leave Ellen, nor 
could I venture to intrude on their grief. I 
could only pray for them. 

All that night Ellen lay pale and still. As 
I looked on her mute, tearless agony, my own 
tears flowed fast. I made no effort to hide 
them ; I wanted her to cry with me, to weep 
on my bosom as she had done only last night. 

But she did not. All night I lay close beside 
her, and she uttered no cry. I gathered her in 
my arms; I held her close to me, and pressed 
her cold hands, but there was no response. 

How that week passed I hardly know. I 
have confused memories of Mr. and Mrs. Trevor 
and Richard coming in, and gazing sadly on 
the stricken girl; of the doctor coming, and 
of his saying that if she could not be roused 
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from this stupor she would die. I know that 
nights and days passed — how many I do not 
know. But one day, I do remember, the doctor 
came in alone. He sat down by Ellen's bed- 
side ; he took her hand into his. 

" You are no better, I fear," he said, gently, 
" yet you are young to die." 

She did not answer. 

" Perhaps you would like to die, and be re- 
lieved from your sorrows/' said he, in the same 
low, gentle tone ; " but I think you ought to live, 
to comfort your father and mother. Dear Miss 
Ellen, think what a grief it would be to them 
to lose you as well as their son ! Your brother 
Harry is dead." 

At first the words seemed to fall meaningless 
on her ear, as rain-drops run off the parched, dry 
ground when the shower begins ; but gradually 
they sank in. She seemed to be gathering their 
meaning. She fixed her large eyes upon the 
doctor's face ; tears ran down it as he repeated 
gently and sadly, " Harry is dead.'' 

At last she wept. The doctor beckoned me 
to the door. *' Leave her alone a little while," 
said he ; " those tears have saved her life and 
her reason." 

I went to Mrs. Trevor's room and tapped at 
the door. No one answered. I turned the 
handle, and went in. The room was darkened. 
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Mrs. Trevor lay on the sofa sobbing. I told 
her what the doctor had said. It was a small 
drop of comfort in her bitter cup, that I was 
glad to be able to give. I stayed a little while 
with her ; then I went back to my child. 

I found her quietly weeping, but calm and 
collected. 

" Oh, Miss Neville ! " she said, flinging her 
arms round me, and laying her head on 
my shoulder, '^ this sad news seems to be a 
relief. Harry is gone to God. I can bear to 
think of him now." 

A violent burst of tears followed her words. 
I made no attempt to check them. All that 
day I let grief have its way; but the next I 
gently reminded her of her parents — her broken- 
hearted father and mother; and she roused 
herself — she promised to struggle with her grief 
— only she begged to be allowed to look on 
him she had loved once more. 

*^ Let her," said the doctor, when I told him 
her wish. " The sight of his calm, placid face 
will do more to comfort her than anything else 
can do." 

The body had been brought home for inter- 
ment. It was laid out in the room he haS oc- 
cupied when living, scarcely one little week ago. 

But all signs of the terrible struggle which had 
thus cut him off in bis strength were gone. Not 
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the faintest trace of grief or sorrow lay on those 
calm, chiseled features, or clouded the exquisite 
beauty of his smile. He looked like what he 
had been ; but his countenance bore a higher, 
nobler impress — the impress of one who was be- 
yond care, or pain, or sorrow now — of the 
glorious majesty of the eternal. 

As I stood and looked at him, I felt Dr. 
Fenton was right — it would do Ellen good to 
see him. I kissed the calm forehead, drew the 
sheet reverently once more over him, and went 
back to Ellen. 

" Ellen," said I, sitting down beside her, " I 
have been to see Harry. I am sure it will com- 
fort you to see how happy and smiling he looks." 

I gave her my arm to the room, I led her up 
to the bedside, I drew back the sheet, and left 
her face to face with the dead. 

A little while I watched outside the door, 
fearful Ellen should faint or fall; but all was 
still, and I went away. She remained in the 
chamber of death nearly an hour. Then she 
came out, calm and composed. Her face was 
sad, but a glory shone over it — like Moses, she 
had talked with God. 

Two days we retained that inanimate form. 
For two days the parents and child could mingle 
their tears over the beloved and lost — take a 
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last look of those cherished features, such as no 
artist or nature-painter could take, no sculptor 
chisel — an image in the heart, which should 
never fade with time — never grow old as they 
grew old — but remain for ever young, beautiful, 
and idolized, until the mourners and the mourned 
were re-united for ever. 

Then once more the vault of the Trevors 
opened, and Harry was laid beside him who had 
so long passed as his father. 

He was gone, but his place was never filled 
up. Smiles never returned to his sister's face, 
or joy to his parents' hearts. Even Richard, who 
had never loved him in life, grieved for him now 
with a deep and pitying sorrow. He remem- 
bered him not as the cousin who bad been so 
unjustly preferred before him, but as the beloved 
brother who had suffered and died. 

It was an unspeakable comfort to him that he 
had yielded up his claims — that all this sorrow 
and death was not his work. 

But none sorrowed like the father, for none 
had such deep cause for remorse. 

His self-righteousness was shivered to pieces, 
his pride bowed to the very dust. He who had 
so sternly reproved the failings of others, who 
had said to every one, ** Stand off, for I am holier 
than thou !" now dreaded to meet the glances of 
his servants, or to look in the face of his own 
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son. That he was deeply, truly penitent, I be- 
lieve. No one could look on the hair so sud- 
denly and prematurely blanched, the bowed and 
feeble frame, and not see what terrible suffering 
he had gone through ; but — for nature is never 
wholly eradicated — something of the former Mr. 
Trevor yet remained. He never went outside 
the garden gates, except^ in a closed carriage. 
He sent in his resignation of the living to the 
bishop, and never again oflSciated in the Church. 
Mr. Langhorne did all the duty ; Richard trans- 
acted all business. Richard gave every order 
without the house ; within, the management of 
everything fell upon me. 

Husband and wife shunned every eye. We 
saw no one ; for they denied themselves to all 
callers. And how could I leave them in their 
sorrow ? No monastic seclusion equalled ours, 
for we never even heard of the outer world. 

Only once Mr. Trevor roused himself — when 
the lawyers brought the deeds, cutting oflF the 
entail of Trevor-Court, for him and Richard to 
sign. 

A few days afterwards, as I listlessly took up 
a number of the TimeSy and ran my eye care- 
lessly over the advertisements, the word "Trevor- 
Court" caught my eye, and I read the paragraph. 
The old family mansion, the estates which the 
Trevors prided themselves upon as having been 
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in the family ever since the Conquest, were to 
be sold, and to pass into the hands of strangers ! 

Eichard came into the room. I showed him 
the advertisement. 

" Yes, Miss Neville," he said ; " they are to 
be sold. My father wishes it, and I agreed to 
join him in cutting off the entail. This place has 
grown hateful to us all. My father thinks a 
mild climate and change of scene the best thing 
for Ellen. We only wait now until we can find 
a purchaser for the property, and the necessary 
forms are gone through, and then we go 
abroad." 

Ellen tried to exert herself, for her parents' 
sake. She hid her grief, for every tear she let full 
was a reproach to them. She went about the 
house with a slow, heavy step, and a look of 
patient endurance on her sweet face that was 
more touching than any display of grief would 
have been. She was still the same gentle, loving 
being she had ever been — if possible, more ten- 
der and dutiful in her manner to her father and 
mother than before. She tried to occupy her- 
self with her books, and work, and music, only 
she never played any air he had heard. She 
tried to live for their sakes, but she could not. 
The arrow had reached her heart. She faded 
with the summer flowers. Every day her cheek 
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grew thinner, the hectic flush upon it deeper, 
the clear eyes more spiritually bright. 

Never had she looked so ethereally beautiful ; 
but all this brilliant beauty, and her short, 
hollow cough, racked our very hearts. We 
could not bear to think we must lose her. We 
talked and planned for the future, and^ would 
not own even to each other the fear we each felt 
in our secret heart. Her father and mother 
would have gone abroad at once, and put aside 
all other cares but that of saving her; but 
Ellen herself begged so pitifully to stay, and 
they could not bear to cross a wish of hers, 
now. 

Mrs. Trevor, I saw, had made up her mind 
that Ellen would die. Poor woman ! she had 
been so humble and contrite, it seemed hard 
she should be punished so severely. But she 
suffered less than her haughty husband — less 
than her tender daughter. 

With Harry's death, life and life's interests 
seemed to have closed for her ; yet she aroused 
herself, in a way I could not have dreamt of, to 
fulfil its remaining duties. For years she had 
lived with the sword suspended over her head by a 
single hair, ever expecting it to fall, always await- 
ing she knew not what of evil. Like David, while 
her child yet lived, she fasted and wept; now 
when he was dead she arose and worshiped. 
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She bowed her head in humble penitence, and 
accepted her Father's chastening. She saw now 
how much, in their desire to atone to Harry 
for the misfortune of his birth, she and her 
husband had sinned by their injustice to 
Kichard. 

Alas ! poor human nature ! Its best feelings, 
if not closely watched, too often degenerate 
into crime. And I, who had so suffered from 
injustice myself — I, who had so blamed Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor in my heart for the cruel 
difference they made between their children — had 
no room for any feeling but pity. Now I 
understood all the repressed yearning of those 
unhappy parents' hearts towards the son they 
dared not own, and how they loved him all the 
more passionately for the wrong they thus did 
their affections. 

I understood — and Richard understood now 
— how he was unwelcome to them — not from 
natural dislike to himself, but because his birth 
disinherited Harry, and put the finishing stroke 
to his chance of the Trevor property, if his 
illegitimacy were discovered. There were no 
collateral relatives, and, had Richard not been 
born, the property would have passed unques- 
tioned to Harry. The birth of a legitimate 
son defeated and disappointed all their hopes. 

Sir Hardolph had had seven children one 
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after the other, and lost them all. When his 
last child died it was agreed he should adopt 
Harry, and bring him to England as his son, by 
which means his brother's sin might be hid ; and 
on Richard's birth the brothers agreed never to 
let him know he had any claim to the Trevor 
estates. But people always hate those they 
injure ; the knowledge that they were secretly 
wronging him made his family dislike Richard. 
His presence was a reproach to them, and 
irritated them ; and, as people usually do when 
conscience pricks them, they revenged them- 
selves upon the unoffending cause of their self- 
condemnation. 

Even Sir Hardolph, the kindest of men, did 
not like Richard as well as Harry and Ellen ; 
but as his was a less injustice than the father's, 
so his conscience was less troubled. At his 
death the title and property must pass to his 
brother ; on him, therefore, rested the onus of 
the whole transaction. Before their secret fault, 
and consequent criminal injustice, were pointed 
out to all men by the finger of God, Mr. Trevor 
and his wife laid the blame of the alienation 
on Richard's unamiable temper, his want of 
affection, his selfishnesss ; to cover their own 
injustice, they accused him, the innocent one, 
of faults he did not possess. 

Therefore it was that God punished them — 
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not for the fault of their youth, repented of long 
ago. It is easy for parents to take away a 
child's good name — to blast every prospect of 
a child's life. The world, that always sides with 
the strongest, is doubly disposed to do so when 
the injurer bears the hallowed name of father or 
mother. But onp eye, that sees clearer than 
those of men, sees through all subterfuges, and 
exacts a fearful retribution. He was exacting 
it now. 

I am sure if Richard's blood could have re- 
stored Harry to life, and prolonged Ellen's days, 
he would have given it gladly. All sense of per- 
sonal wrong was merged in pity. 

There was the tenderest pity, the utmost 
respect, in his manner to his father and mother 
now, but yet they shrank from him. 

If I were inventing a novel, I might heal 
a(ll breaches, reconcile his parents to him, and 
let them find comfort at last in him ; but 
in real life a great breach between the mem- 
bers of a family is never healed ; for, even while 
they profess to desire a reconciliation, the in- 
jurers cannot cease to injure. The very sight 
of the child they treated unjustly, whose hap- 
piness in life they have marred, unknown even 
to themselves, gives bitterness to their speech, 
an expression of dislike to their features ; pre- 
pares and predisposes them to view every act 
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in the worst possible light, and makes it as 
impossible for the injured and the injurers to 
associate as it is for fire and water to be bound 
together in the same mass. There is nothing 
left for such unhappy persons but to exchange 
forgiveness, and to part. 

Lady Trevor came to the Rectory for a few 
days before her departure from the country. 
She, too, was going to fix her residence abroad. 

Ellen was a good deal agitated at seeing her 
again. They had not met before since Harry's 
death. 

Her aunt was visibly shocked at the alte- 
ration that a short time had made in her ap- 
pearance. I was grieved to see the sadness 
with which she regarded her. 

Ellen herself noticed it. *^ Do you think me 
so much altered, aunt ? " she asked, gently. 

** You look ill, my dear Ellen," Lady Trevor 
answered ; " but change of air and scene will 
do you good. You must come and visit me at 
Pau ; you will get better there." 

** I shall never get better, aunt," replied 
Ellen, calmly ; *^ and I wish to die at home, and 
be buried by him. Don't cry, aunt — I don't 
fret now. I know I shall rejoin him soon ; and 
I would live, if I could, for my poor father and 
mother's sake. Oh! I often think how sad it 
will be for them when I am gone ! I'm afraid 
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they'll blame themselves, and I wish so much 
I could comfort them. But 1 carCt stay. Ever 
since that night when papa came home and said 
Harry was ill, Tve had a pain here " — she put 
her hand' to her side. " But you'll be kind to 
them, auntie, when I'm gone — won't you? — 
and we shall all meet again, by-and-bye, where 
there is no more sorrow." 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted her. 

*' Ellen, darling, don't agitate yourself," cried 
her aunt. *' You must not talk about dying. 
Come, let us talk of travelling instead." 

Ellen shook her head. ** Auntie, it is no 
use to deceive yourself." 

But Lady Trevor went on. She talked of 
the countries she had formerly travelled through, 
expatiated on their beauty and delicious climate, 
and tried to awaken in her niece's mind a de- 
sire to see them. 

Ellen listened, and questioned, and her aunt 
deluded herself into a belief they should tra- 
verse them together. 

Vain belief I Ellen was travelling to a better 
country. 

Lady Trevor stayed a week, and then left 
us. Poor thing! she had put aside her own 
heavy sorrow to try and comfort fis ; but her 
visit had been a dreary one. No wonder she 
and Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, and Richard, longed 
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to get away from a place that was full of such 
mournful memories. 

Autumn came. The fading leaves and the 
dying girl both assumed more vivid, brilliant 
beauty as they waned. 

There was little doubt now that the fall of 
the leaf would bring the hour of death to Ellen 
Trevor. 

Every care was taken, every remedy tried 
that could be devised, except change of air, and 
all the medical men concurred in saying that, 
if she had such a strong dislike to leaving the 
place, a removal to a milder climate woidd do 
her more harm than good. 

To-day, when I undressed her, she showed 
me a locket. 

"Promise me," she said, "that, as soon as 
I am dead, you will take this off my neck and 
keep it till I am laid out, and then lay it with 
your own hands upon my breast, that it may be 
buried with me." 

I promised with tears. 

" Don't cry, dear," she said ; " only think 
how much happier I shall be. I'm only sorry 
for poor papa and mamma, and Richard, and 
you. But you'll comfort one another ? You'll 
try and comfort them, won't you ? " 

"Oh, darling!" I answered, "I'll do all 
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you wish — all I can — but I can't be their 
Ellen." 

"No," answered she, sadly, "I know that. 
I could be content to stay till they go, for their 
sakes, but I can't." 

Yet another week she was with us after that 
— only one. She was never confined to bed. 
She suffered little pain, though her cough ha- 
rassed her; but her nights were restless, and 
every day she grew weaker. 

I dressed her in the morning. It was a con- 
solation to be able to do anything for her, 
whom I should have to tend such a little time 
— and when I had dressed her, Kichard came, 
and carried her down-stairs, and laid her on 
the sofa. To her Death seemed to divest him- 
self of his terrors, and to come in the guise of 
a friend. 

On the third of October we brought her 
down as usual. She did not seem worse dur- 
ing the day than she had been the day before ; 
but towards evening she grew chilly. 

I proposed she should be carried to bed. 

" No," she said, " let me lie here." 

Something in her look and manner struck us 
all with the same instinctive fear ; we gathered 
round her. 

" Kiss me," she said ; and each in turn bent 
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down and kissed her. "Papa — mamma," said 
she, holding out her hands. 

They stood on each side of her ; each took 
one of her hands. She looked round on all. 
Richard knelt down by her pillow ; she turned 
her face towards him, and kissed him. In that 
kiss her breath passed away — we had no 
Ellen ! 

At first we hoped she had fainted — death 
could not come so gently as this ! 

Then he who had carried her up-stairs to bed 
every night for the last month carried her up 
once more. 

Four days afterwards I gathered some 
monthly rose-buds to strew on her who had 
been as fair and as fragile as they, and 
whom that day we were to commit to the 
grave. 

As I did so, I remembered how, eight years 
before, she had selected the bed in which they 
grew for me. I remembered her childish beauty, 
her unvarying sweetness of character — all the 
affectionate gratitude she had shown me. The 
whole of her short life passed before me, from 
that first day to the bitter sorrow which had 
clouded it so early; and I grieved with an 
exceeding bitter grief, and said, " Would God 
that I had died for thee, Ellen, my child!" 
I laid the roses in the hand of the dead. She 
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looked lovelier than ever now. A faint flush 
was on her cheek ; her lips were red. She 
looked as if she had just fallen asleep, only 
that there was a stillness, a depth of repose, an 
expression of perfect peace, that does not belong 
to earth. I put aside her night-dress, and laid 
the locket on her heart. 

We buried her by the side of him she loved, 
and the world was a blank to me. What 
must it have been to her parents and brother I 

I would willingly have stayed with them, as 
Ellen had wished me to do, but they did not 
desire it. Something of the old leaven yet 
clung to Mr. Trevor ; he did not wish to have 
anyone about him who knew his history. 

The day after Ellen's funeral each servant 
received a week's notice to quit, and a year's 
wages. Me he presented with two hundred 
pounds, telling me that, though we should never 
meet again, he could never forget my attention 
to his daughter. 

That day week the carriage stood at the door 
to take them all away. 

Mrs. Trevor shed tears as she embraced me 
again and again. She would have liked to 
keep me with her. The Kector pressed my 
hand as he looked, with a sad and tearful gaze, 
round the room — it was not of me he was 
thinking, but iliem. Richard bent down, kissed 
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my brow, and wrung my hand. I stood at the 
hall-door, and saw them enter the carriage. 
Mr. Trevor pulled down the blinds, and they 
drove away. 

When I returned to the house the gardener's 
wife, who was left in charge of everything till 
the sale took place, was already fastening up the 
lower windows. 

I went up to my own room — that room which 
had been Ellen's and mine — where I had spent 
so many peaceful nights — and wept as I thought 
of all her goodness and loveliness. 

It is not in the first days of a heavy sorrow 
that such remembrances bring consolation. At 
first the excellence of what we have lost only 
aggravates our affliction. It is not till the 
violence of grief is somewhat assuaged that 
we begin to find comfort in thinking over all 
their virtues, feeling in them the assurance of 
their happiness. I could not say, " Thy will 
be done ; " I could only weep for those who 
were taken, and pray for those who were left ; 
but I knelt by the side of Ellen's bed — where, 
as a child, she had often knelt at my knee to 
say her evening prayers — and besought the 
Almighty to heal and comfort those whom he 
had smitten. 

I arose somewhat calmed, somewhat soothed, 
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put on my cloak and bonnet, and went down- 
stairs to wait for the chaise that was to convey 
me to the Thwaite. 

Mrs. Milwood, always thoughtful and kind, 
had written to me as soon as she knew the 
household was to be broken up, inviting me to 
take up my temporary abode with her till my 
plans were settled. 

It was true Christian charity which had 
prompted the Milwoods' invitation, and which 
dictated their thoughtful, forbearing kindness 
now I was actually their guest, for I could not 
throw oflF my depression. So many sudden 
blows had fallen one after the other, and my 
feelings had been so excited for others, that 
before I had hardly realized the consequences to 
myself. Now I grieved on my own account. 
For eight years I had formed one of the Trevor 
family ; my aflFections, my hopes for the future, 
had been bound up with them — in seeing the 
child I had brought up prosperous and happy. 
I had always felt and known that, when her 
education was completed, I should have to leave 
her — oflen thought, with dread, of having to 
break up all the ties that custom and kindness 
had made so sweet to me, to seek a new home 
— but, oh! I had not dreamed we should be 
parted thus ! 

That all those with whom I had lived 
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happily so long should be suddenly wrenched 
from me for ever — blotted out of my book of 
life! — that the grave should cover some from 
my sight, and the rest go forth, broken-hearted 
and desolate, to seek new homes in strange 
lands, leaving me to grieve alone ! 

I loathed the thought of taking another 
situation. I should never find another family 
who would treat me with the same consideration 
I had met from the Trevors — I should never find 
another Ellen ! And yet I must do it. I had 
not yet earned enough to live upon. I was still 
young. I must, by-and-bye, gird up my loins, 
and go once more on my pilgrimage — ^in a little 
while, when I had gathered a little strength of 
body, a little peace of mind. 

But I did not gather it. My strength was 
totally shattered, my nerves unstrung. From 
that terrible night when Harry stood below our 
bed-room window, and told his fearful tale, and 
I carried my broken lily to her bed, I had never 
known a night's sound sleep. Night after night 
I had sat up and watched my darling; and when 
I slept, it was the light half-slumber of one whose 
vigilance is on the fiiU stretch. If Ellen only 
turned in bed it awoke me, and I listened to 
hear if she wanted anything, or raised myself on 
my elbow to look at her, and see that she was 
comfortable. 
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. After her death I slept the heavy, unrefresh- 
ing sleep which follows violent grief for a few 
nights, but now I could not close my eyes. If 
ever I dropped asleep I soon woke to put out 
my hand and feel for her who latterly had always 
lain in my bosom. I dreamed that she called 
me ; I woke with her sweet voice ringing in my 
ears — and there was no Ellen ! 

The moonbeams shining in through the case- 
ment, and revealing the small, plainly-furnished 
room, forced on me the remembrance that I had 
left Trevor-Court for ever, and that she was in 
her grave ! 

The Milwoods were very patient with me, 
v§ry kind. Many persons would have been 
angry that I could not all at once throw off my 
grief, and forget. They were not. They drove 
me out in the carriage ; the Hopes, and all my 
other intimates, came to see me ; but how could 
I forget my grief when every place, and every 
person I saw, recalled her ? 

I loathed the sunshine. The air choked me. 
If I walked between anyone and a wall I felt as 
if I was suffocated ; if any one leant over me, or 
stood behind my chair, I had to ask them to go, 
for I could not breathe. 

At night it was worse. Hideous faces grinned 
at me ; blackamoors' heads, and horrible ghastly 
visages, stood upon the counterpane close to my 
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face — ^bodiless, like heads severed upon the block. 
I knew they were a delusion. I put my hands 
out to touch them, and they vanished. I closed 
my eyes ; but when I opened them again they 
had returned, and grinned at me more ma- 
lignantly than ever. I began to fear I was 
going mad.* 

I could not bear the solitude of my chamber, 
and I asked Mrs. Milwood to let Jane sleep 
with me, and she consented; and when I could 
put out. my hand and touch a warm, living 
human being my spectres vanished. 

Neither she nor I knew enough of medicine 
to be aware these were the premonitory symp- 
toms of severe illness ; we thought they merely 
arose from nervousness, and consulted no one. 

The weather grew daily more chill. I caught 
a severe cold. My head aching, my pulse 
feverish, mortal chills coming, every now and 
then, across me, I one evening wrapped myself 
in an old shawl and lay down on the sofa. No 
one was in the room. I caught up the first book 
that came to hand, hoping to keep oflFsad thoughts 
by reading. It happened to be Burns' poems. 
I opened them at hazard, and read on till the 
fading light obliged me to stop. I was just finish- 
ing his " Address to the Peil,^ difficultly-r-for it 
grew momentarily darker — I made out the two 

* This description of the coming on of jaundice is from life^ 
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last stanzas ; then I lay back, the closed book 
still in my hand, and began to think of poor 
Burns and his sad fate. I might have lain thus 
a quarter of an hour, and the dusk had increased 
so much that the larger articles of furniture in 
the room were barely visible. When the door 
opened, and Mrs. Milwood came in with a candle 
in one hand, and a small tray, on which was a 
glass of wine and a cake, in the other, I started 
up, exclaiming, " Oh, dear !" and sank back on 
my pillows ; for behind her, quite as distinct 
and plain as she herself, stood " Auld Clootie" 
himself, red eyes, lioms, tail, hoofs, just as 
Burns describes him. " What's the matter, my 
dear ?" asked Mrs. Milwood. " What are you 
frightened at ? It's only me." " Oh, Mrs. 
Milwood," I answered, "I saw the devil be- 
hind you ! I had been reading Burns' descrip- 
tion of him, and I saw him standing there behind 
you in the doorway." " My dear," said Mrs. 
Milwood, rather horrified, for she was not a 
woman of much imagination, or endowed with a 
'strong love for poetry, "you should not read 
such books. You had far better read your bible 
than that trashy poetry. There, I have brought 
you a glass of cowslip -wine, and a currant-cake ; 
eat it, and drink the wine ; it is good for a cold, 
and will do you good." 

I ate and drank, and was strengthened, and 
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laughed at the vividness of my own imagination ; 
for though I had not been thinking of him after 
I closed the book, I saw "Auld Clootie" as 
plainly as I saw her. A moment's thought con- 
vinced me it was one of my spectral illusions ; 
but for one brief instant I was really fright- 
ened. 

She laughed at my folly, gave me a second 
glass of cowslip wine, and a kiss, and sent me 
to bed. 

The deil did not re-appear. Jane soon came 
up-stairs, and lay down by my side. I think 
her mistress had sent her to bed earlier, that I 
might not be alone. I fell asleep, and slept 
heavily. 

It was broad daylight when 1 awoke. Jane 
had long been gone, for her place was cold. 
My head ached with a dull heavy pain ; I tried 
to rise, but my feeble limbs almost refused to 
support me. When I attempted to stand my 
head swam; a film obscured my sight. I sat 
a few minutes on the edge of the bed. " I 
must be very ill,*' I thought ; then, slowly ancf 
difiicultly, I dragged myself to the glass to see 
if I looked so. 

I was horrified at the ghastly image reflected. 
My face, my neck, even the whites of my eyes, 
were bright yellow. I looked at my hands and 
nails — they were yellow too. *' It is the jaun- 
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dice," said t to myself. "It does not much 
matter — I shall die now, and go to Ellen." 

I suflPered less pain in that illness than in 
any I ever remember. A lethargy had seized 
me ; all I wanted was to be allowed to lie 
still and doze. If the house had been on 
fire I should not voluntarily have tried to 
save myself. I had no pain beyond a dull 
aching in my head when I attempted to raise 
it, and extreme weakness. I ceased to grieve 
— I did not even think ; soul and body seemed 
alike benumbed. I had but one wish — to be 
let alone. But they would not let me alone ; 
they roused me perpetually to ask me some 
trifling question, which it was an effort to me 
to comprehend, and a greater one to answer. 
I muttered anything to be rid of them, and 
sank back again with the weary feeling of 
Gray's prophetess when she says 



" Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose." 

The only thing I voluntarily took was oranges. 
The very sight of food was unpleasant to me. 
Why did they disturb and worry me to sit up 
to breakfasts, and teas, and arrow-root din- 
ners I could not eat, and did not want to eat ? 
I wanted to sleep. 

One day Dr. Fenton came, felt my pulse, 
and said I must eat some meat — I who de- 
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tested the very thought of eating ! I briefly 
said, "I can't," and fell back on my pillows 
exhausted by the fatigue of speaking those two 
words. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Milwood came and 
desired to know what I would like. Dr. Fen- 
ton had said I might have anything I fancied, 
but eat meat that day I must. I turned over 
in my brain as well as I could — for thinking 
was a great trouble — what I could ask for that 
would be impossible to get, that I might escape 
being forced to swallow food I did not want. 
It was the end of October — there would be no 
pigeons. 

I said, " If I must eat, I should like a 
roast pigeon." 

" Very well, my dear," said Mrs. Milwood, rub- 
bing her hands; "we'll see if we can get you one." 

"They can't," soliloquized I to myself — 
" who ever heard of pigeons in October ? 
Thank heaven! I shan't be plagued to sit up 
and to eat now," and I dozed again. 

Alas for- my repose ! Ere long the door 
opened to admit the portly form and radiant 
face of Mrs. Milwood. She entered with, 

"Now, my dear, you said you would like 
a roast pigeon — here it is. It's quite a young 
bird, and I hope you'll enjoy it." Jane fol- 
lowed with a tray. 
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I knew I shouldn't, but I was caught in 
my own trap. To resist such kindness was 
impossible. Hateful as the sight of food was 
to me, I must swallow a morsel to oblige 
them ; so I said, *' Thank you ; you are very 
kind. I did not think you could have got 
one." 

It was far the longest speech I had made 
since my illness. 

"Oh, my dear,*' said Mrs. Milwood, chuck- 
ling, "I was determined you should not be 
disappointed, so 1 told Jehonadab you would 
like a pigeon; and he loaded his gun, went 
into the farmyard, and shot one. It happened 
to be a young bird — one of the harvest flight. 
I do hope you'll enjoy it," said Mrs. Milwood, 
cutting off a delicate slice of the breast, which 
she brought me on a plate, with some bread 
and salt. 

They propped me up with pillows, wrapped 
a shawl round me, and, slowly and unwillingly, 
I put a morsel in my mouth. To my surprise 
I liked it. I ate all Mrs. Milwood had given 
me, and asked for more. She rubbed her 
hands with exultation. 

" I'm so glad you like it, my dear. I shall 
tell Jehonadab how much you liked his pigeon 
— he will be so glad ! He's been very anxious 
about you, my dear. So have we all." 

VOL. III. U 
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"You have all been very kind," said I. 

"Well, my dear, when we are ill you must 
come and nurse us in return; and that you 
may be able to do so, you must drink this. 
Dr. Fenton said you were to have some port- 
wine negus, with lemon in it." 

I took it from her kind hands, drank it, 
lay back again, and slept soundly. 

From that day I mended. In two days 
more, leaning on Mrs. Milwood's arm, I went 
down-stairs, and lay on the sofa. By the end of 
the week, arm-in-arm with her husband, I 
slowly paced up and down the gravel walk in 
front of the house in the warm sunshine. The 
fresh air and the gladsome sunlight revived me. 
Soon I was able to prolong my walks, and to 
accompany Emma Ashton in her rambles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

My illness had been very severe — my recovery 
was marvellously rapid, and did great credit to 
Dr. Fenton's skill; and though I looked pale 
and delicate, no one would have believed I was 
just- recovering from jaundice. I had lost the 
transparent fairness of my complexion — that 
beaute du diahle about which my aunt Joan 
used to talk — but I was not yellow. 

During the lethargy in which I had lain my 
exhausted mind had recovered its tone. With 
returning health my spirits and energy returned 
also. I was able now to contemplate the past, 
to find consolation in the thought that my 
darling had been taken from a world which 
Harry's death, and the knowledge of her 
parents' sin, would always have darkened to 
her — to look forward, with hope and trust, to 
meeting her again where all sorrow would be 

u2 
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done away. Her task had been finished in the 
morning ; I had to bear the heat and burden of 
the day. The shades of evening might close 
ere I laid down my load — what mattered it, so 
we met in joy at last ! 

I was able now to talk over my future plans 
with Mrs. Milwood — to take an interest in what 
passed around me. Now, too, I was able to 
listen — and she ventured to tell me — the sad 
particulars of poor Harry's fate. I learnt that, 
on leaving us, he took the road to Kendal, 
intending, jprobably, to take some conveyance to 
a seaport town, and go abroad, as he had told 
us he would. But the sudden disappointment 
of his long attachment to £llen, witli all its 
mournful concomitants, the loss of him he had 
so long loved as a father, and of the position in 
society which he had always been taught to look 
upon as his own, the shame and mortification of 
his altered circumstances, and the grief of having 
all these evils brought upon him by the sin of 
those he had been accustomed to love arid re- 
spect, overset his reason, and poor Harry was 
found raving mad on the high road to Kendal 
early in the forenoon, and was taken to the 
nearest lunatic asylum by the persons who found 
him. Cards and papers in his pockets showed 
who he was, and his ravings sufliciently revealed 
the cause of his insanity. An express was sent 
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to the Hall for Mr. Trevor ; it arrived just when 
he was congratulating himself that, by Richard's 
renunciation of his claims in favour of Harry, 
all would still be hid. The wretched father 
hurried off to him at once, but Harry did not 
know him ; and it was when he returned, 
broken-hearted and despairing, from this sad 
visit, that he so rashly and imprudently com- 
municated to his family the fatal tidings that 
had been Ellen's death-blow. 

Harry never recovered consciousness — never 
knew anyone ; and died, exhausted by his 
ravings, within the week. 

Once more, on hearing this sad tale, I wept 
over all that had happened. Then I took 
comfort. They were at peace now ! 

As I got better I began to find pleasure in 
seeing Edith Hope and my former friends ; but 
I missed Mrs. Garston, and inquired what had 
become of her husband, that Dr. Fenton at- 
tended all his patients ? 

" My dear," replied Mrs. Milwood, " the 
doctor had a severe fit of illness himself about 
the time Sir Hardolph died. Dr. Fenton had 
just returned from India, and was favourably 
known in the village, and Dr. Garston asked 
him to take his practice. Since then, a relative, 
who lived in the south of England, has died, 
and the doctor and his wife were compelled to 
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go and settle her aflFairs. By the death of this 
aunt they have come into a very pretty little 
property; and as they have no children, and 
the doctor is getting old, I should think he 
will dispose of his practice. I wish Dr. 
Fenton may be able to purchase it." 

We saw a good deal of Dr. Fenton. Some- 
times he came in to dinner, sometimes he 
dropped in in an evening to tea, and he was 
always kindly welcomed by my hospitable 
friends. I concluded he was thinking of Emma 
Ashton. Everybody was glad to see him enter, 
for he was a man whom it was impossible not to 
like. There was no effort at display in his 
conversation ; it was the natural outpouring of 
a powerful and highly- cultivated mind. He had 
a vein of humour and a playfulness of fancy 
that chased my grave thoughts away, as the 
sunbeams chase away darkness. He lent Emma 
and me new and interesting books, and talked to 
us about them. When he departed he had 
always left me some new idea — some piece of 
information for my mind to dwell upon — some- 
thing to think about, which I wanted to talk over 
with him, that I might have some diflSculty 
elucidated, or be set right on some point which 
had not occurred to me when the subject was 
first brought forward. His entrance into the 
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room was like a gleam of sunshine. My old 
sense of well-being in his presence returned, for 
now I was not absorbed in sorrow and anxiety 
for others. 

I bad a secret design which I confided to 
no one. It was, to go and look at my dar- 
ling's monument. I waited until I was strong 
enough to walk to the village and back, and 
then, one day, I put on my things, and set 
off alone. 

I noticed, as I walked along, the leafless 
trees, and the mosses and ferns on the stone 
fences, that she had been so fond of. My 
heart swelled almost to breaking when I passed 
my old home, and saw its closed windows — 
its chimneys from whence no smoke issued. 

Already the place wore a forlorn, abandoned 
look. The once well-kept gravel-walk was 
damp and mossy; the tangled, dead annuals 
hung over the edges of the flower-beds. Here 
and there the w^ind and rain had beat down 
the roses and other creepers that grew against 
the verandah ; their long branches swayed in 
the blast, and added to the mournful desolation 
of the forsaken dwelling. 

I went in. I indulged myself by walking 
up and down the paths where she had been 
used to walk with me. I repeopled the de- 
serted house with those bright young faces ; I 
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heard once more their merry laughs. My 
footsteps had aroused the dog; he set up a 
furious barking, but I went on, and sat down 
in the summer-house. He tore raging down 
the broad walk to protest against the intruder ; 
then his bark changed to a low whine of joy. 
It was poor Nero, Ellen's dog, who had been 
used to accompany us in all our rambles. He 
jumped' upon me, putting a huge fore-paw upon 
either shoulder, and almost knocked me down 
by his frantic joy. Then he bounded on, as 
he had been used to bound when we went 
out for a walk. I shook my head sadly, pat- 
ted him, and told him to lie down. He did 
for a minute' or two, as if reflecting, and I 
kept stroking him. Suddenly he looked at 
me, and bounded off to the house. He had 
gone to seek her. 

He came back slowly. and sadly, his tail 
between his legs, his head depressed ; he had 
not found what he had sought, and he crouched 
at my feet, looking wistfully in my face as he 
laid his head in my lap. He had been so 
used to see us together^ that when he saw 
me he thought she too was come back. 

*' Ah 1 poor Nero, those good days will never 
return ! " I laid my face on his great black 
head, and wept over him. 

I am sure, by the creature's subdued man- 
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ner, the way he licked my hands, and looked 
so wistfully in my face, that he knew I was in 
grief, and missed his old friends as much as 
I did. 

At last — ^for time was passing, and I feared 
to make Mrs. Milwood uneasy by my absence 
— I rose. I went to the kitchen door, and 
called the gardener's wife to take charge of 
Nero, for I dreaded that he would follow me 
if he was left at liberty. I asked her if she 
had heard any news of the family, and she 
replied, " None — except that the property was 
sold, and Mr. Eichard coming down to the Rec- 
tory for a night or two to make final arrange- 
ments regarding the sale of the furniture." I 
charged her to remember me to him, and to 
say I was at the Thwaite, and very much 
wished to see him again; and she promised 
she would. I shook hands with her, and she 
grasped Nero by the neck and held him while 
I went out, and shut the door after me. I 
heard the poor creature's mournful bowlings, 
his furious scratchings at the door to get after 
me, as I slowly walked towards the gate. 

I got the keys of the church from the old 
sexton, and went in. Two new tablets had 
been erected in the chancel. One was to 
Sir Hardolph ; the other bore this inscrip- 
tion : — 
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in fBtmoTTH 

OF 

HENRY AND ELLEN TREVOR, 

CHILDREN OF THB REY. EDGAR TRETOR, 

Rector of this Parish. 

Be died August 24 M, 18 — , in the 25th year of his age. 
She died October Srd, in the same year^ aged 18. 



They were loving and lovely in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided. 

The Trevor arms were carved on a shield below. 
Poor Harry! How little will any one guess 
a century hence, as he glances along the 
long line of Trevor monuments, what was your 
history, and that you had no legal right to 
the name above your grave. It was all over 
now, bitter as had been your grief. He who 
died, and she who died for him, were at 
peace ! 

I lingered some time before the tablet. I 
knelt and prayed on the marble slab below 
that bore the beloved names of Henry and Ellen 
Trevor. Then I went into the Rector's pew. 
The village girls had hung a wreath of white 
roses over the place where she used to sit. 
They were dead now, like her — my faded 
flower. 

I knelt down where she had so often knelt, 
buried my face in the cushions, and wept long 
and sore ; then I prayed for strength and com- 
fort to those left behind. 
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The old sexton stood waiting at the church- 
yard gate. I put a trifle into his hand, and 
walked on. " Poor lass ! " I heard him say 
to some neighbour. " Yon's Miss Neville that 
lived wi' 'em so long. Sha's beean to seea 
t' moniment. Sho seearas sair kesten doun." 

That morning's visit had revived all my me- 
lancholy feelings. Heavily and wearily I plodded 
up the hill towards the Thwaite, feeling I was 
alone in the world. 

Soon I heard steps behind me. A voice 
said, " Take my arm up the hill," and at the 
same time the speaker took my unresisting 
hand, and drew it within his arm. 

I had not been unobserved, as I thought. 
Dr. Fenton had followed me. " You have been 
to see the tablet erected to poor Ellen?" he said. 
I nodded — I could not speak. He drew my arm 
closer within his, and pressed my hand. " Such 
visits awaken painful feelings. You must not 
repeat it, or we shall have you ill again. This 
is a world of death and change, and you must 
not allow a morbid grief to take possession of 
you. You must not forget the claims of the 
living in the remembrance of the dead. You 
have active duties to perform in life." I thought 
I had- no place in life, no duties now. He re- 
plied to my thought, as if I had spoken it. 
** You think all old ties are broken up, and you 
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are homeless and desolate. It is natural you 
should grieve ; but believe me, 

* Life's path 
To the affectionate and thoughtful heart 
Can never prove a desert ; by its side 
Fresh springs gush brightly up, from time to time. 
As old ones are dried up, or left behind, 
In our brief pilgrimage.' " 

As of old, that calm, sweet voice imparted calm 
to me. His voice, his presence, was an elixir, 
a powerful cordial, which restored life and 
energy to me. 

Then he turned the conversation to himself. 
He spoke of India, and scenes and manners 
there, till I grew interested. " I was four years 
there," he said. "I went there immediately 
after leaving Trevor-Court When I saw you 
first. Miss Neville, I was an engaged man. I 
had been so for years, and we were only waiting 
for means to marry. I went as a regimental 
surgeon to India, chiefly to gain those means. 
While I was toiling hard for her I loved, she 
married an old man for his money. You see I, 
too, have had my sorrows. The unworthiness 
of those we love is a greater pang than their 
death. I felt this disappointment very severely. 
Happily for me we were on active service, and I 
had not much time to think. While one is per- 
forming operations on a field of battle, with the 
thermometer at a hundred and twenty in the 
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shade, and grape and balls flying about, one has 
not much time to sigh over a love affair. But 
I honestly confess I should not have much cared 
then if a spent ball had taken me off too. I 
remained in India as long as my regiment did. 
I came home with it, and then I retired from 
the service. I was tired of a wandering life, I 
was cured of my heart-sickness. I wished to 
marry and settle down for life, if I could find 
any woman suited to me who would have me. 
Do you think my plan was a good one. Miss 
Neville?" 

** Yes," said I, not knowing very well what 
to say. 

" Well, I had been too much in love with my 
false fair one to think of anybody else when I 
was here before ; but now your image rose up 
before me. I had a strange wish, a curiosity, 
to know whether you were still single, and to 
see you again. I wrote to Dr. Garston, and 
proposed to visit him for a few days. Of course 
the hospitable old doctor sent me a warm in- 
vitation directly, and I came down at once. It 
was fortunate I did ; for before I had been three 
days in the house, he became seriously ill. I 
took his practice, and thus I was called to the 
Rectory. But if I had not forgotten you, you 
seemed to have forgotten me completely. I bore 
you no grudge for it ; I saw all your thoughts 
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centred in your sick charge — indeed, it strength- 
ened the feelings that, even at a distance, I had 
begun to entertain towards you. I felt the 
woman who was capable of such untiring self- 
devotion as I saw you daily practice would 
make a good wife, if I could win her ; but that 
was no time to try. Now your duties there are 
closed — that leaf of the book of life is folded over 
for ever. I would fain hope that brighter ones 
are opening before you. I cannot offer you 
wealth — not even a home at this moment ; for I 
cannot marry till I have bought a practice, and 
ascertained that it will enable me to support a 
family. Before I leave this part of the country, 
will you promise to be my wife as soon as I can 
keep one?" 

I was stunned — taken by surprise. Much as 
I liked Dr. Fenton, it had never entered my 
head that he thought of marrying me. I was 
silent. 

" Do you dislike me ?" asked he, looking into 
my face. I thought " that was not very easy 
to do." He caught, I suppose, the expression 
of my countenance; for his next question was, 
" Do you love me ?" I answered, " Yes, as a 
friend ; but I am not what is called in love with 
you." "Did I prefer anybody else?" I an- 
swered, " No." He averred " that was quite 
sufficient ; love would come in time." 
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Reader, I will not tell you any more that 
passed. He had his way, of course. It was 
out of my power to refuse to do what Dr. Fenton 
desired me. His nature had controlled mine 
from the hour we first met. 

He walked with me to the door of the Thwaite, 
and left me. I went up-stairs, took off my bon- 
net and shawl, returned to the sitting-room, and, 
finding no one there, went and stood by the fire 
to warm myself, for the day was cold. Mrs. 
Milwood came in, took my hand, and led me to 
the window. **Well?" asked she, looking in 
my face. I told her all — her kindness deserved 
my confidence. " Well, my dear," said she, 
shaking hands with me warmly, " I congratulate 
you. The news gives me gret pleasure. I 
always regretted you should have refused Mr. 
Small. Dr. Fenton is an excellent man ; and I 
am glad you have made up your mind at last to 
act like a woman of sense, and not like a ro- 
mantic girl, which, at your age, would be inex- 
cusable. I always regretted so much that you 
did not marry Mr. Small." 

*'Mr. Small!" exclaimed I; "surely you 
don't mean to compare Dr. Fenton with Mr. 
Small 1" 

** Well, my dear, he isn't much taller," she 
remarked. 

" People don't choose husbands by size," I 
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replied very indignantly ; " Dr. Fenton is quite 
tall enough for any one. I never did like 
giants." 

^* I'm glad to hear it, my dear," was her 
answer. ** I saw nothing to find fault with 
in Mr. Small, any more than there is in 
Dr. Fenton." 

*' Mrs. Milwood ! " I cried, thoroughly net- 
tled, " how can you compare them ? Mr. 
Small was a well-meaning, weak-brained little 
puppy— Dr. Fenton is a highly cultivated, in- 
tellectual man, and very good-looking, and 
agreeable into the bargain." 

" Well, my dear," replied she, " I'm glad you 
are so well satisfied, but / saw no objection to 
Mr. Small." 

Notwithstanding all her kindness to me, I 
felt downright angry with her for thus per- 
sisting in placing two such different men on 
the same level, and comparing an empty- 
headed, conceited fop with a man of pleas- 
ing, gentle manners and commanding in- 
tellect. 

But, upon reflection, I remembered we did 
not all think alike on such matters ; and 
that it was fortunate we did not, and I de* 
cided to forgive her. 

A few days afterwards Eichard called on 
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me. He told me his father and mother were 
more composed since they had left Trevor- 
Court ; " happy," he said, " they can never 
be again." They would remain in London 
until everything^ was sold, and then they 
would travel for the rest of their lives, and he 
would go to America. 

I said how much I should like to hear of 
them all from time to time. 

" Dear Miss Neville," he replied, " do not 
think us unkind in not writing to you ; but 
there are some sorrows which can only be 
surmounted by breaking every tie that recalls 
the past. I shall often think of you, always 
love you for your kindness to my darling 
Ellen ; but you will never hear of me or my 
father and mother again after we once leave 
England. Our aim is io forget — to throw 
the past from us, and to obliterate all trace 
and memory of ourselves. We shall change 
our name — I, at least, shall. The name of 
Trevor is agony to me. When I once leave 
England I hope never to hear it again, or to 
meet any who knew me by it." 

Then he asked whether I had heard of a 
situation ; and 1 told him of my engagement, 
for I knew it would give him pleasure. 

" I am heartily glad," said hej " Dr. 
Fenton is an excellent fellow ; I am sure it 

VOL. III. X 
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will be a happy match." He told me he 
should sail for America in a week, and that, 
now he was at the Thwaite, he wished to bid 
the Milwoods good-bye. " I have not for- 
gotten," said he, *^how kind they were to me 
in my boyhood." I sent for them ; they came, 
and he stood and talked with us a few mo- 
ments longer. " And now," he said, " I must 
say good-bye, and God bless you all ; I leave 
this place" — ^he did not say Trevor-Court — 
" to-morrow ; I have much to settle first." 
He shook hands with us all — there was not 
a dry eye amongst us. When he came to 
Mrs. Mil wood, he said, " I have something 
to say to you alone." She took him into the 
little dining-room, he remained with her about 
five minutes, then I heard the hall-door open. 
I flew to the window, I saw Richard's tall 
form emerge from the portal. I looked after 
him till the bend in the road hid him from 
my view. Then I went up to my bedroom 
and wept. 

The next day a box came directed to me. 
It contained almost all that had been Ellen's; 
her desk, her work-box, music, and books, 
and, best of all, a small water-colour likeness 
of her, done by a travelling artist who came 
to studjr the picturesque at the lakes. There 
were also remembrances for every one of the 
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Milwood family ; for each he had selected 
that which would be most gratifying : Mrs. Mil- 
wood's gift was a silver tea and coffee service. 

" How like Richard/' said I, as Mrs. Mil- 
wood helped me to unpack the box ; "he 
always was one of the most generous-hearted 
lads in the world.'' 

" Indeed he is," she answered, emphatically. 

I hung Ellen's picture opposite my bed. I 
had a sad pleasure in gazing at it. What 
had been hers I repacked. Not yet could I 
play her music, or read her books. I felt 
Richard had spoken truth when he said " the 
way to forget was to banish everything that 
would recall the past ; " and yet I knew a 
miniature of Ellen lay next his heart, sus- 
pended by a chain of her own golden hair. 

A fortnight afterwards Mrs. Milwood en- 
tered my room with a small packet in her 
hand. " Richard," said she, " desired me to 
give you this when he should have left Eng- 
land." I recognised the direction as his 
handwriting. I took the packet, and opened it 
— it contained two bank-notes, each for one 
thousand pounds. A few bri^f words accom- 
panied them ; they ran thus : 

" My dear Miss Neville — Before I leave 
England I feel that I have a debt to pay. 
I can never forget your devotion to us in 

x2 
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our hour of sorrow, ot your love for our 
darling Ellen. The least return we can make 
is to ensure you a small independence ; ac- 
cept, therefore, the enclosed as from a brother 
who would gladly shew you a brother's love, 
but that he cannot bear anything that recalls 
the past, and who sincerely wishes you every 
happiness life can bestow. 

" Richard Trevor.'' 

This gift removed all necessity for delaying 
our marriage. Dr. Fenton and I were married. 
He bought Dr. Garston's practice, and all 
the furniture of the house as it stood. But 
as he thought I required change of air and 
scene, we left a friend to take his place for 
three months, and we travelled through Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Then we returned, and settled down for life 
among our old friends. 

As I got out of the chaise, at the door of the 
Waterfoot, Nero came barking and jumping 
about me in furious welcome. 

On entering the house a new proof of 
Richard's thoughtful love awaited me. I found 
in my home all the furniture that had been 
especially connected with Ellen. He had sent 
for Dr. Fenton after leaving us at the Thwaite; 
and, telling him how glad he was to hear of our 
engagement^ requested him to take charge of it, 
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saying, " he could not bear to think of what 
had been sacred to her use being desecrated by 
passing into the hands of strangers." 

The two white beds in which she and I had 
slept, and all the furniture of our room, filled 
one chamber, which was fitted up in all respects 
as ours had been at the Rectory. I never used 
it for a long time ; but it was a mournful plea- 
sure to me to go into it at times, and think oi 
her ; afterwards it became my children's bed- 
room. They knelt each night to say their 
prayers by the bedside, and at the chair where 
Ellen had knelt years ago ; and as my hand 
rested on each little head, I prayed God to 
make them as good as she was, and grant them 
a happier fate. 

My marriage proved as happy as Richard had 
prophesied it would, and when I held my first- 
born in my arms, then, at last, I forgave my 
aunt Joan. 

We had six children — three of each sex. 
They diff'ered in looks, character, temper, and 
taste ; but, remembering the terrible lesson we 
had had in the Trevor family, we made it the 
study of our lives to be equally affectionate and 
just to all, and they grew up a. family of love. 

We know that occasionally monsters in form 
are born, and there may be also rare cases of moral 
monsters; but^ except in such cases, I am certain 
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that, when a family do not grow up amiable and 
united, it is the parents' fault. If they grow up 
in an atmosphere of iove — if the head of the 
family knows how to govern, and to temper 
firmness with kindness — little faults are soon 
corrected, for all children are imitative by 
nature. But if the parents set them an example 
of violence and dissension from their earliest 
years — if they are capricious, unjust, and 
tyrannical — what right have they to expect 
their children to grow up united, aflfectionate, 
and dutiful ? 

In no case is the paying, "As ye sow, so 
shall ye also reap," more exemplified than in the 
education of children. Ours grew up to be a 
blessing to us. But now the nest is cold — the 
young birds flown. The old man and the old 
woman sit by the hearth alone, as they did in 
their early married years, and, thank God, love 
each other no less. They are never dull, for 
they have a never-failing source of interest in 
their children. They are all settled near us, 
and all doing well. 

I have not lost sight of my first pupil, 
Georgiana. Once every year we spend a week 
at Beauchamp Abbey. The last time I was 
there I met Mrs. Stanley. She told me she 
had been to Weston, to see the old place ; and 
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that the former curate, Mr. Best, now had the 
living. " And only think, my dear/' she said, 
" Mrs. Best came to church in a polka ! * Only 
think how pe-daan-tic ! " 

My husband and I enjoy seeing Georgie, sur- 
rounded by her fine family, and meeting Anne 
and Melusina, and their young people ; but 
we return with double pleasure to our own 
quiet way of life; and I feel thankful when 
I get home that my lot lay in the by-paths 
of life, and not in Priories and Abbeys ; that 
I live a free, natural life, untrammelled by 
the conventionalities of high society ; and that 
for me life has an aim, a purpose, and active 
duties to perform. I was not meant for a 
fine lady. 

The Milwoods still flourish; but Jehonadab 
is growing old, and does not try so many 
experiments now. The last I heard of made 
me very angry. He took it into his head that 
there would be a remarkably fine view from 
the top of a tree that grew on the fell-side 
above the Thwaite, constructed a sort of rough 
staircase up the trunk, and actually persuaded 
the doctor to climb up there after him ; which he 
said ^^ he did, thinking all the time what a thing 
it would be if he should break his neck, and 
leave a desolate widow and four small chil- 
* A ^' polka *' was a kind of overcoat fashionable in my youth. 
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dren behind him, and feeling heartily thankful 
when he got safe to the ground again — al- 
though he was ashamed not to venture where 
a man twenty years older than himself dared. 
As to the view, it was certainly very fine — when 
you got at it — but the ascent to the seat was 
by no means of the safest, the stairs consist- 
ing partly of notches cut into the tree, or bits 
of wood nailed betwixt it and another; and 
the climbing to such a height was not exactly the 
amusement one would have expected a heavy- 
built gentleman of sixty would have pitched 
upon." 

In reply to this communication, I put on 
my crossest face, and commanded the doctor 
never to climb up there again. 

To think if the two had tumbled down to- 
gether ! If Mrs. Milwood, I said at the time, 
chooses to let her husband climb like a school- 
boy, mine shan't ! 

I never heard anything more of the Trevors. 
Strangers inhabit their dwelling. There will 
never again be a Trevor of Trevor-Court. 

I am very busy to-day. It is the thirtieth 
anniversary of our wedding day, and all our 
children and grand-children come to us. We 
shall sit down twenty to dinner, and our 
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united family, including the babies, will num- 
ber twenty-eight. 

God has wonderfully blessed us ; for in all 
that time severe sickness and death have never 
entered our house. Some heavy cares we have 
had, that, gathering like dark clouds over our 
horizon, broke in fertilizing showers — for I 
cannot call the breaking of Alison's bank and 
the loss of our property a misfortune, when I 
remember how it proved our childrens' warm 
affection and energy of character. 

There are some of them already ! I hear a 
stamping of feet on the mat, a Babel of kisses 
apd exclamations, inquiries after each other's 
health, which nobody answers, seeing nobody 
ails anything; little feet pattering along the 
hall and on the stairs ; the chirping and chatter 
of little voices— "Dan'ma!"— *^Gan'ma!"— 
" Gran'mamma ! " 

"I am coming, my darlings;" and, as I 
listen, I remember my old fears of a dreary, 
solitary life in lodgings, with no companion but 
a dog. 

I can laugh now at such fears. I, who 
was once so poor, am rich now in loving 
hearts. I am no longer alone in the world, 
thanks be to Him " who setteth the solitary in 
families." 

THE END. 
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elements of a very wide popuhuity. It will please its thousands."— C?Jo6«. 

** Eliot "Warbiu1»n*s active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present 
nook. We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the 
poetiy of fiction were more happily iawrvfoveaJ'—IUugtrated Nmo9, 



VOL. xiv.-famut eomance; or, domestic 

AIOTALS OF THE ABIST0CBAC7. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of Arms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we 
should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent exeootion. It ought to 
be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have uearW fifty ca^vating ro« 
mances with the pith of lul their interest preserved in undimmished poignancy, and 
any one msjV be read in half an hour. It h not the least of their merits that the ro- 
mances are rounded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition^-and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of ^£^ovL!*-^8Umdard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NOBXAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

"We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs Hurst and BIackett*s 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are ramiliar. The Laird of Norlaw will fully sustain 
the authors high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never fiags.'*— ^Sunday Times. 



VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN EST ITALY. 

BY MRS G. GRETTON. 

'* Mrs Gretton had opportunities which rarely lUl to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is 
the very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, 
uvexaggerated, and ftill of opportune instruction."— 7%« Times. 

** Mrs Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
is impossible to close the booi without liking the writer as well as the subject. The 
work IS engaging, because Teal.'*—A^ienaiim. 



VOL. XVIL^NOTHHTG HEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
Illustrated by J. E. Millaib, AR.A. 
" We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthftd 
sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, * John Halifax ' 
among the English Classics, are everywhere displayed."— C%n>»icfe. 

*' ' Nothing New * displays all those sufjerior merits which have made ' John Halifax,' 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a force and truthfulness about 
these tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, and we cordially 
recommend them to the perusal of all lovers of fiction."— Po«^. 



VOL. XVni.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D^ALBBET. 

BY MISS FREER. (Stpt. 1.) 
"We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of 
Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne 
lyAlbret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.**— Po«(. 

Jf UB8T AND BLACKETT, PXJBLI8HES8, 18, GREAT MASLBOSOUOH STREET. 



